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This volume is based upon a pamphlet which I printed 
for private circulation in January, 1897, and which 
contained the following Prefatory note : — 

At an inquiry held by the Charity Commission at Bradford two 
or three years ago [January, 1894], the late Vicar of Bradford 
remarked (after some dispute had arisen on another matter), con- 
cerning Lord Wharton's Bible Charity, from which he had been 
accustomed to receive a number of Bibles and other books, together 
with 17s. 6d. for their distribution and ids. for preaching a sermon 
on the Holy Scriptures : *' I presume no one will dispute that this 
is a distinctly Church of England Charity, for it requires the 
Catechism to be learnt." His remark was doubtless made in good 
faith ; it did not occur that another Catechism different from that 
of the Church of England was meant by the requirement, and 
unfortunately there was no one present capable of affording adequate 
information concerning the ori^n and purpose of the Charity. 

The account of this Charity, which is given in the following pages, 
will show beyond dispute that it is noi what it was assumed to be on 
the occasion above mentioned; and will, I hope, do something 
towards restoring it to its proper administration. The records of 
the Charity, if they are preserved, and were carefully examined, 
would probably furnish a suggestive history of the manner in which 
many other Special and General Charities have been perverted. 
Some particulars of the Wharton family are also here given, 
although they have little direct connection with the subject of 
the Bible Charity founded by Philip, the fourth Lord Wharton. I 
have not thought it necessary to refer to the authorities relied upon 
for every statement, and in correcting mistakes made by others I 
may have fallen into some mistakes myself; but I have done my 
best to avoid them, and now commend the whole to the candid 
judgment of the reader. 

My attention had been for some years previously 
directed to the manner in which the Charity was 
administered ; and, although I found it difficult to 
obtain satisfactory information on the subject, I ven- 
tured to place a Memorial before the Charity Com- 
missioners, setting forth the main facts of the case, and 
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urging further inquiry. That Memorial was also sent 
to the trustees, and some correspondence took place 
between them and the Charity Commissioners. The 
pamphlet was a more complete statement of the facts. 
Its substance and principal purpose were expressed in 
its " Conclusion," which was as follows : — 

I. — It is evident from the facts stated in the foregoing pages that 
Lord Wharton was a decided Nonconformist, and one of the best 
friends Nonconformists ever had. He identified himself with them at 
a time of severe repression and persecution ; attended their meetings 
for worship at great personal risk ; and endured many sacrifices for 
his convictions as a Nonconformist. He cultivated close and 
constant intercourse with their ministers ; esteemed them very highly 
for their character and ministry ; placed two of his sons under the 
tuition of one of their number ; and made several of them chaplains 
in his family. He gave them a hospitable reception into his houses 
in town and in the country, and ''ministered of his substance" to 
them in their anxious and poorly compensated labours; built 
meeting-houses for them and made permanent provision for their 
maintenance ; supported their academies for the education of young 
men for the ministry; and contributed to their schools for the 
instruction of poor and neglected children. He admired their 
writings, accepted the dedication of some of their books to himself, 
and desired the wide diffusion of the truths they taught. For over 
thirty years he was a tower of strength amidst the assaults to which 
they were exposed, and never leaving it doubtful what were his 
principles, "he stood four-square to all the winds that blew." 

2.— It is further evident that his Bible Charity was intended by 
him to be administered by and in connection with Nonconformists. 
It was so administered while he kept the superintendence of it in his 
own hands. The original trustees of the Charity, appointed by him, 
were Nonconformists ; one of them being his chaplain, a Noncon- 
formist minister. For many years the trustees, carrying out his 
known intentions, sent the Bibles principally, if not entirely, to 
Nonconformist ministers for distribution to poor children in the 
places where they were accustomed to preach. By his Trust Deed 
and Instructions he directed that the Assembly's Catechism, a well- 
known manual used by Nonconformists in the instruction of their 
children, was to be distributed along with the Bibles. By his 
Instructions he also directed that Lye's Catechism, explanatory of 
the former, and AUeine's "Sure Guide," two well-known Noncon- 
formist books, were to be given as rewards to the most proficiect 
children ; and small sums of money to their parents as an induce- 
ment to their continuing the instruction previously commenced. By 
the same Instructions he directed that when the books were given 
out sermons were to be preached and extempore prayers offered 
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before and after the same by the ministers who preached. Such 
prayers were customary among Nonconformist ministers in their 
public religious services (not among clergymen of the Established 
Church) ; and the compensation which was to be made to them for 
their sermons, as well as for the distribution of the books, was 
doubtless designed to assist them in the straitened circumstances 
amidst which most of them laboured in those days. 

3.— But this Charity has been long perverted from its proper 
administration, without any adequate authority, or any justifiable 
reason being given for such perversion. Nonconformists have been 
entirely excluded from its management ; and its trustees have been 
wholly chosen from clergymen and professed adherents of the 
Church of England. The Assembly's Catechism has been replaced 
by the Book of Common Prayer, containing '< A Catechism, that it 
to say, an Instruction to be learned by every person, before he be 
brought to be confirmed by the Bishop," wherein are many things 
to which Nonconformists have always entertained, and do still 
entertain, most serious objections. The two books expressly 
appointed for distribution with Bibles and Catechisms have been set 
aside for others; and one of these, the "Pathway of Safety/' 
contains (amongst many excellent counsels) arguments in favour of 
regular forms of public prayer and against extempore prayers, such 
as Lord Wharton specially directed to be offered. The Bibles and 
other books are sent for distribution (with one notable exception) 
exclusively to clergymen of the Church of England, and are given to 
children in their Sunday-schools, and only to such as are approved 
by them. Compensation for their distribution and for the preaching 
of sermons on the Scriptures is also made to them alone ; and in 
many other respects the intentions and instructions of the Founder 
of the Charity are departed from or neglected. 

4. — The time has surely come to rectify this perversion of the 
Charity from its proper purpose, and to secure its just administra- 
tion. Over 200 years have elapsed since the Founder's death ; but 
"a charity never dies" ; and it is due to his memory that his 
intentions should be fully carried out, when it can be done with the 
approval and for the benefit of those concerned. This is, indeed, a 
matter of common honesty; unless trustees are to be deemed 
absolute owners, and not merely stewards of charitable funds put 
into their hands. " Moreover, it is required, in stewards, that a man 
be found faithful.'' It is demanded in justice to Nonconformists, 
who have been long deprived of their rightful participation in the 
management and benefits of the Charity. It is necessary in the 
interests of society and for the promotion of the common good. 
And when the facts are fully considered by the present trustees 
(whose personal integrity and high sense of honour no one will 
presume to call in question), it can hardly be supposed but that they 
themselves will see the equity and propriety of its more satisfactory 
administration. 
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The result of the action taken by the Charity Com- 
missioners is fully described in the following pages. 

Since the pamphlet was written several interesting 
accounts of the Wharton family have been published ; 
and of these I have freely availed myself for the purpose 
of correcting some inaccuracies which found a place in 
the pamphlet, and of making the history of that remark- 
able family more complete. The important public 
positions held by several of its members and their 
intimate relations with personages whose names are 
familiar to every reader may serve to cast some side- 
lights on the course of general history. But the 
references to this larger subject are brief, and barely 
sufficient to afford something like continuity to the facts 
enumerated. 

The " Life " of Lord Wharton which is here furnished 
is necessarily imperfect, owing to the scanty materials 
at my disposal. A very limited space also prevents 
more than passing allusions to " the limes that went 
over him." I have not attempted a critical estimate of 
his character, but simply collected together the main 
facts of his life. These facts, however, make it evident 
that he was an eminently devout man, a generous 
benefactor to the needy, a faithful friend, steadfast to 
his principles as a Puritan, and sincerely devoted to 
the promotion of the liberty and prosperity of his 
country. Although he did not occupy a place in the 
first rank of the leaders of the Puritan Revolution, he 
aided the chief actors therein by his influence and the 
diligent performance of his Parliamentary duties, and 
only drew back when convinced by his judgment (some 
might, perhaps, say his habitual caution and timidity) 
that the course they pursued was extreme and perilous. 
For the notices of Nonconformist ministers with whom 
he was in sympathy I am chiefly dependent on Calamy's 
" Account " and '* Continuation " (i 7 1 3 - 1 727) and 
Palmer's '' Nonconformists' Memorial" (1802), but some 
particulars concerning them are derived from other 
sources. 
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On the history of the Bible Charity I have obtained 
further and more definite information than when the 
pamphlet was written. My thanks are due to the 
trustees, who, at my request, readily placed whatever 
books and papers they possessed pertaining to the 
Charity at my disposal for inspection and use. But I 
greatly regret the absence of all minutes and documents 
(except Trust Deeds) for nearly a century after the 
Charity was founded. Only a schedule of papers 
remains, the papers themselves having been destroyed 
a few years ago. Beginning with 1786, the minutes of 
the meetings of the trustees, although very brief, are 
carefully written up; and the extracts which I have 
made from them clearly indicate the manner in which 
the Charity was diverted from its original purpose. 

Whilst I cannot but condemn such a diversion, I am 
far from desirous of bringing a '* railing accusation** 
against the trustees under whose sanction it took 
place. Some of them held high and responsible 
positions, most of them were men of affairs; and 
they probably did not trouble themselves to make 
very careful inquiry into the exact intention of the 
Founder, or the earlier administration of the Charity. 
They were sincere and strong adherents of the Church 
of England, and not unnaturally desirous of promoting 
its interests. The Wharton Estates, for the benefit of 
which the Charity was to some extent provided, had 
long since been alienated from the Wharton family. 
Changes had also taken place among Protestant 
Dissenters since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and it may have been thought that these 
changes justified corresponding changes in its adminis* 
tration. The political agitation for the repeal of the 
Test Act at the time would indispose those who belonged 
to the " Church party " to consider the reasonable 
claims of Nonconformists. And the long period during 
which the Charity had been under the practical control 
of one noble family appears to have led the trustees, 
according to their own statement at a later date (1855), 
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to regard it '^ in the light of a private trust, and not 
of a charity." This is an extraordinary statement, but 
it serves more than anything else to explain the 
manner in which the Trust was treated by them. 
However this treatment may be accounted for, without 
attributing it to conscious partiality or injustice, the 
facts pertaining to it remain, and they must be allowed 
to tell their own tale. 

It is not merely in regard to this particular Charity 
that these facts deserve to be recorded ; but also as an 
illustration of the way in which many other charities 
are often diverted from their original and proper 
purpose by persons who, while professing profound 
reverence for the intentions of the ** pious founder," 
consciously or unconsciously ignore or violate those 
intentions with a view, not perhaps to secure their own 
private interest, but to promote their favourite or party 
objects, regardless of the just claims of others. 

On the Scheme, which has been settled by the Court 
of Chancery, some remarks are offered at the close of 
this history of the Charity. The Scheme undoubtedly 
removes in great measure the complaints formerly made 
by Nonconformists concerning its maladministration, 
and is a concession to their claims. Yet it cannot be 
deemed altogether satisfactory; and perhaps at some 
futujre time it may be amended. Meanwhile, it remains 
to make the best of it, and diligently to seek to carry it 
into practical effect All the present trustees are 
evidently desirous of doing so, both in the letter and in 
the spirit For myself, and I doubt not also for the 
other Nonconformist trustees, I may presume to say 
that the courtesy and kindness exhibited by the older 
members of the Trust towards those who have been 
recently appointed upon it have rendered co-operation 
with them very harmonious and pleasant, and done 
much to promote the future efficient working of the 
Charity. 
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" Virtue alone it true nobility." 

** Rarely into the branches of the tree 
Doth human worth mount up; and so ordains 
He who bestows it, that as His free gift 
It may be caUed."— Damtb. 

" The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that."— Burns. 
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WHARTON HALL. 

" The first elemeDt of the name may, perhaps, be Anglo-Saxon— 
hmer = cauldron ; the second element, A.-S. tun «= enclosure, 
English town; so that the name may mean enclosure in a basin 
or hollow between hills."— £. R. Wharton. 

The place from which the name of the Wharton family 
was derived is known as Wharton Hall, " a fair lord- 
ship on the banks of the River Eden/' in the parish of 
Kirkby Stephen, Westmoriand. This river has its 
source in a wild and desolate height called Blackfell 
Moss, where also the Yorkshire River Swale takes its 
rise. It descends into the Vale of Mallerstang, flows 
amidst green and lofty fells by the ruins of Pendragon 
Castle,* and, leaving Wharton Hall on the left, pursues 
its northward course towards Kirkby Stephen, Appleby, 
and Carlisle, and falls into Solway Firth. 

The old home of the family is now occupied as a farm« 
house. It is two miles from Kirkby Stephen and four 
from Ravenstonedale ; is situated on the hillside and 
surrounded by old trees ; and consists of a spacious 
area, enclosed by thick walls, with a low tower, and 
containing various buildings, partly gone to decay and 
partly rebuilt. Some portion thereof was erected about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the whole recon- 
structed by the first Lord Wharton (1559), and the 
present residential part much altered by the Earl of 
Lonsdale about the year 1800. 

Wharton Hall is thus described by Mr. E. R. 

Wharton : *' The main entrance is from the south-west 

by a gate-house, with an escutcheon over the gate— 

Wharton quartering Depden ; over the escutcheon a 

bull's head erased and collared, on a helmet, supporters 

* An ancient castle, restored by the famons Anne, Conntess of Pembroke, 
IJ89— 1675 (<lani{bter of George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, and 
niece of the third Lord Wharton), who resided there in October, 1661, and 
made her will there May ist, 1675 ; but reduced to a ruin in 1685. 
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dexter a lion, sinister a (headless) bull ; below the 
escutcheon a scroll inscribed Pleasur en /aits (farmes ; 
and below this ^j^q ^^i j^^^. 

On each side of the entrance is a chamber, and adjoin- 
ing that to the left a staircase up to the tower; the 
courtyard is square, with buildings round the left-hand 
side and that facing the entrance, and a high wall round 
the right-hand side. . . . The courtyard is diversified 
by trees and bushes, with buildings on two sides. The 
great banqueting hall is now roofless, but the kitchen 
beside it remains in all its generous height''* 

THE ANCESTRY OF THE FIRST BARON. 

** The antiquity of their stock is far higher than heralds record.'* — 

Thomas Pennant, 1773. 

The first of the name of whom there is any mention 
was Sueni de Warton (Querton), who was seised of 
lands in Lancashire and Westmorland, in the time of 
Edward the Confessor and William the Conqueror. 
Sueni was followed by Gamel his son, Gamel by Siward, 
and so on through many generations, during which the 
family increased in wealth and importance until at 
length one of the succession became a Baron of the 
Realm.f 

Some fiirther particulars of the ancestry of the first 
Baron may interest the reader. *'In 1292 Gilbert de 
Querton (as the name was then written 2 the form Wharton 

,1,,, ,, , ^111 ..MB ■ ■ IIM ■ ■■ - ■ -^ 

• <*The Whartons of Wharton Hall," bj Edward Ross Wharton, M.A., 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 1898. Mr. Wharton was an accom- 
plished philologer, but during his later years be turned his attention to 
genealogy, and made extensive researches respecting the Wharton family 
(although he was unable to make out his own descent from the Whartons oif 
Wharton Hall). His little book, containing an obituary of the author, was 
published by his widow. In the Bodleian Liorarr, Oxford, there are fourteen 
volumes of his Manuscript Collections, gathered from the Carte MSS., and 
innumerable other sources. See also articles on <* Wharton " in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

t The term baron denoted in ancient times one who held lands directly •€ 
the King, and was thereby entitled to attend the great Council ; it subsequently 
came to signify a personal dignitv created either by the King's writ of 
tommons to the House of Peers, or oy his letters patent ; and it is now applied 
to the lowest of the orders of nobility, viz. baron, viscount, earl, marquis, and 
duke. 
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appears first in 13 lo) proved before the justices of 
Appleby his right to the manor of Querton ; it had 
descended to him from his nephew Robert, to whom it 
had been given by * Isabel, daughter of Jordan/ 
Grilbert had improved his fortunes by marrying Emma 
Hastings, co-heiress of the manor of Croglin, in Cumber- 
land ; and his descendants have ever since borne the 
' maunch/ or lady's sleeve, the ensign of the great family 
of Hastings. In 1304 Gilbert and Emma settled the 
manor of Croglin on their son Henry and his wife 
Margaret ' by service of a rose ' — i.e. on condition of his 
presenting them yearly with a rose. Through Henry, 
Hugh, William, and John we descend to Sir Thomas 
Wharton, who 'attended the Duke of Bedford in 
France when that prince was regent there/ in 1422-35/' 
This Sir Thomas was father of Henry, whose son, 
another Thomas, was ' clerk of the wars with Scotland,' 
died about 1520, and left a son who became the first 
Lord Wharton. 

Other branches of the family settled at Gilling, 
Kirkby Thore, Crosby Garrett, and elsewhere; and 
several persons of the name have attained eminence in 
literary and other pursuits ; but of these no account can 
here be given. The following pages are concerned with 
the six Barons of Wharton, the first two of whom were 
named Thomas, the second two Philip, the fifth Thomas 
(the Marquis), and the sixth Philip (the Duke). 



THOMAS, THE FIRST LORD WHARTON, 1495—1568. 

" He was a masterful man, a ' tyrant lord,' as his deadly enemies, 
the Maxwells, called him." — E. R. Wharton. 

Thomas Wharton was the eldest son of Thomas 
Wharton, of Wharton Hall, and his wife Agnes 
Warcup, of Snydale, Yorkshire, and was bom about 
the year 1495. Throughout his life the relation of 
England and Scotland was one of hostility— often open 
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war. The marriage of James Stuart (James IV. of 
Scotland) with Margaret Tudor (daughter of Henry VII. 
and sister of Henry VIIL) kept the strife in abeyance 
for awhile^ and when it was renewed James was slain 
at the decisive battle of Flodden (15 14). Young 
Wharton was early initiated into the methods of border 
warfare, served on raiding expeditions into Scotland, 
and by his energry and courage gradually attained 
distinction. 

In 15 18 he married Eleanor, daughter of Sir Bryan 
Stapleton, of an ancient family, whose seat was Wighill, 
near Tadcaster, on the River Wharfe. She bore him 
six children, two of whom died in infancy ; the others 
were (i) Thomas, the second Baron, (2) Henry, (3) Joanna, 
who married William Pennington, of Muncaster, county 
Cumberland, and (4) Agnes, who became the wife of 
Sir Richard Musgrave, of Hartley Castle, Westmorland, 
and had a daughter Eleanor, who married Sir Robert 
Bowes, of Aske, near Richmond, Yorkshire, and to 
whom some further reference will be made. Wharton 
was placed on the Commission of the Peace in Cum- 
berland (1524), and had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him by Henry VIIL at Windsor, on 
June 20th, 1527. 

In that year the Reformation in England is usually 
said to have begun, inasmuch as Henry VIII. then 
openly sought to procure from the Pope the divorce 
of his wife, Catherine of Aragon ; which led to his 
breach with the Pope and the passing of the Act of 
Supremacy, constituting him '* the only Supreme Head 
on earth of the Church of England," with power to 
"repress and extirpate all errors, heresies, and other 
enormities and abuses." The Reformation was, how- 
ever, due not merely to the will of the King, but to many 
other causes, such as the revival of learning and the 
growing conviction of " the truth, usefulness, suflSciency 
and excellency of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
people's right to have them fully in their own language, 
and also their duty to read, study, and search the 
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Scriptures and take them for their only unerring rule 
of faith, worship, and manners."* 

But Sir Thomas Wharton was not a religious 
reformer. His chief interest in the Reformation was, 
like that of his royal master, personal and political ; 
and in his religion he advanced no further than the 
King, who prided himself to the last on being 
** Defender of the Faith," hanging Roman Catholics 
who denied his supremacy, and burning Protestants 
who rejected the Roman Catholic doctrines he enjoined, 
Wharton was returned member for Appleby to a 
Parliament subservient to the wishes of the King in 
his quarrel with the Pope (1529). In the same year he 
was made Sheriff of Cumberland^ and shortly afterwards 
appointed one of the Commissioners for the redress of 
outrages committed on the border, and Captain of 
Cockermouth. He was also associated as comptroller^ 
with Percy, Earl of Northumberland, in the government 
of the marches towards Scotland, and in this capacity 
he is said to have done the King great service by his 
wise counsel and experience. 

He acted as a visitor of the monasteries in Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Northumberland, the destruc- 
tion of which, along with all similar strongholds of 
Papal influence throughout the kingdom, was resolved 
upon on account of their having become abodes ot 
idleness and corruption, and still more on account ot 
their immense wealth, which was coveted by the King 
and his hungry courtiers. In the "Pilgrimage of 
Grrace," which followed the dissolution of the lesser 
Houses in 1536, the rebels gathered at Kirkby Stephen^ 
"the nest of all traitors," and marched to Wharton 
Hall (October i8th), to compel its owner to take part in 
their cause. But not finding him at home, " they took 
his eldest son [Thomas], and appointed^ to meet on the 
morrow at Kirkby Stephen, which they did, and then 
went to Lammerside Hall, thinking to find Sir Thomas 
and other gentlemen with Mr. Warcopp there, but found 

^ Lord Wharton's Instrucdoos (Clause 16). 
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only servants, so PuUeyne took the keys of the house 
and appointed a day for Sir Thomas and Mr. Warcopp 
to come in, or else to lose their g^oods." Sir Thomas 
had prudently fled to the Duke of Norfolk, and served 
under him in putting down the insurrection. William 
Stapleton made the confession at York (October 25th) 
that " he was moved by a letter from Sir Thomas 
Wharton, who had married his sister [Eleanor Staple- 
ton, of Wighill], of the continued danger he was in 
among the commoners of Westmorland of loss both of 
life and substance, and thought that by reason of his 
wife's friends he should live more quietly in Yorkshire" 
[where he had purchased the manor of Healaugh, 
adjoining Wighill]. Wharton was one of the King's 
representatives at the conference with Aske and his 
followers, at York (November 24th), and was present at 
Appleby (December 20th) at the reading of the King's 
proclamation of pardon to the northern insurgents. At 
a later date he was a Commissioner under the Act for 
the dissolution of Chantries, which had been founded for 
the maintenance of priests to say mass for the souls of 
the founders ; but he was not in favour of further 
ecclesiastical reform, and voted in Parliament against 
several measures proposed in that direction. 

In 1542 war with Scotland broke out afresh; and 
James V. sent an armed force of 13,000 Scots across the 
Cumberland border, under the command of his favourite, 
Oliver Sinclair. Sir Thomas Wharton, then Captain of 
Carlisle Castle, received intelligence of their approach, 
summoned the cavalry of the West Marches, and at the 
head of 2,000 men advanced to intercept them. Having 
carefully watched their movements, he suddenly attacked 
them at Solom, or Solway Moss, on November 24th; 
and, being entangled between the River Eske in front 
and an impassable morass on the left, they fell into a 
panic and suffered a terrible disaster. Twelve hundred 
Scotsmen, including " the chiefest of all the nobility," 
among whom were Oliver Sinclair and Lord Maxwell, 
Admiral of Scotland, were taken prisoners, and many 
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were slain or drowned; whilst the English lost only 
seven men. On hearing the fatal news at Lochniabent 
James was distracted with grief and died soon after- 
wards, leaving the Crown to his infant daughter Mary 
(Queen of Scots and mother of James VI. and I.). In 
his ** History of the Reformation of Religion in Scot- 
land," John Knox wrote of this event : — 

" His constant complaint was, ' Oh, fled Oliver ? Is Oliver taken ? 
Oh, fled Oliver ? ' And these words in his melancholy, and as it 
were carried away in a trance, repeated he from time to time to the 
hour of his death [December i8th]. In the meantime was the Queen 
delivered, the 8th day of December, of Mary, that then was bom and 
now does reign for a plague to this realm, as the progress of her 
whole life had to this day declares. [Mary fled to England in 1568, 
and was executed in 1587.] The certainty that a daughter was bom 
to bim coming to his ears, he turned from such as spake with him 
and said [in allusion to the Crown coming to the Stuarts by marriage 
with a Bmce] : ' The devil go with it ; it will end as it began : it 
came from a woman, and it will end in a woman "' [a prediction 
not fulfilled, inasmuch as Mary married Henry|Stnart, Lord Damley, 
by whom she had a son, James I.]. 

The overthrow of the Scots at Solway Moss con- 
tributed greatly to Sir Thomas Wharton's advancement. 
He received from Henry VIII. a letter of thanks for his 
signal service; and on March i8th, i543-4>liis Majesty's 
Letters Patent creating him Baron of Wharton. He 
was summoned to Parliament January 30th, 1545, and 
took his place among the peers, being about fifty years 
of age. In the same year his^elder son Thomas was 
knighted by the Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of 
Somerset, Protector, at Norham Castle, when carrying 
on war with Scotland. Lord Wharton continued his 
activity on the borders for many years. He was 
appointed Warden of the West Marches, and at a later 
date of the Middle and East Marches. 

At the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. (1547) 
we find Lord Wharton writing, in one of his numerous 
letters preserved among the State Papers: "My son 
Henry and John Musgrave, with 300 men, over- 
threw the Scots at Wamphrey near Lockwood." In 
the same year, along with the Earl of Lennox, 
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he entered Scotland with 5,000 men and '* won 
the Church of Annan, took sixty-two prisoners, fired 
most part of the spoil, and overthrew the fort with 
powder ; took Milk Castle, which they fortified strongly, 
and planted a garrison therein, and after much spoil and 
waste of the country returned safely into England." 
Shortly afterwards (February, 1547-8) they made a 
second raid and occupied Dumfries. At the same time 
Wharton sent his son Henry to burn Drumlanrig and 
Durisdeer, but owing to the treachery of Maxwell^ 
Henry well-nigh lost his life; and in revenge Wharton 
hanged his pledges at Carlisle, and thus initiated a 
lasting feud between the two families. Henry Wharton 
was knighted in 1548, and died two years afterwards, 
leaving a widow, Jane (Mauleverer) of Allerton, but no 
children. In 1550 Wharton was appointed a Com- 
missioner to arrange a treaty of peace with the Scots. 
And in the last year of Edward VI. (1553) he had an 
augmentation of arms granted to him for service done 
against the Scots at Sol way Moss, viz. a bar dure 
engrailed goldf remplired with lion*s legs in sallire, erased 
gules armed azure (in allusion to his having permanently 
maimed the Scottish lion ! ). 

Throughout the reign of Mary he retained his 
wardenship, and was appointed Captain of Berwick 
Castle (1555), and member of the Great Council of the 
North. An interesting incident is mentioned in the 
records of the Privy Council, February 24th, 1557, when 
he was thanked for his diligence in accompanying and 
entertaining the Ambassador of Russia. This was 
Osep Napir, who had been sent by the Czar of Muscovy 
to treat a perpetual league and friendship with this 
country, and suffered shipwreck on the coast of Scotland, 
losing besides abundance of rich goods, all the presents 
sent fi-om his master to the Queen. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, Wharton practically 
retired from public service, wherein he had acquired 
many honours, and accumulated considerable wealth. 
Of his numerous manors, lordships and other 
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possessions, most of which formerly belonged to the 
dissolved monasteries, the following deserve special 
notice : — (i) The Manor of Kirkby Stephen, late of St 
Mary's Priory, York, purchased in 1 546, also the rectory 
and advowson. (2) The Manor of Ravenstonedale, late 
of Watton Priory, Yorkshire, including the holdings of 
189 tenants, purchased in 1546 for;£935 i6s. 8d. (3) The 
site and demesne of the dissolved Abbey of Shap, 
Westmorland, 1541. (4) The Manors of Healaugh and 
Catterton, and one hundred messuages, with lands in the 
same, purchased September 7th, 1531, of the Earl of 
Northumberland for ;£50o; lease of the site and 
demesnes of Healaugh Park Priory 1536, purchased 
with tithes and advowson in 1541. (5) The house and 
site of the late Monastery or Priory of Sinningthwaite, 
and lands in Walton, Bickerton, and Bilton (long after- 
wards called ''Bible Lands"), purchased of Robert 
Tempest in 1560. (6) The Manor of Muker and other 
lands in Swaledale, which had belonged to Rievaulx 
Abbey, purchased in 1545. In view of the manner in 
which these estates were ultimately dispersed, one can 
hardly fail to be reminded of the ancient saying, " He 
heapeth up riches and knoweth not who shall gather 
them." 

Lord Wharton appears to have begun the rebuilding 
of Wharton Hall about the year 1554. On August 14th, 
1555, he wrote to Francis Talbot, fifth Earl of Shrews- 
bury : " I am sorry that my house at Wharton is not 
in readiness for your lordship's lodgings. I beseech 
your lordship to take some sport of my little ground 
there. My lady may shoot her crossbow, and your 
lordship may see coursing with your greyhounds. My 
son Musgrave can be your lordship's guide, though he 
be not a good hunter." According to the inscription 
over the entrance of the Hall the work was finished in 
1559 ( I Eliz.). 

About the same time he set his heart upon enclosing 
a huge deer park in Ravenstonedale, which he accom- 
plished by removing the tenants within the prescribed 
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area under pressure^ such as he was able as feudal lord 
to exert upon them. He compensated them, indeed, 
with lands elsewhere, but required them to build a piece 
of the outside wall of the enclosure in proportion to the 
size of the lands they held. Some parts of this wall, 
nine feet in height, remain to this day. The work was 
begun on the morrow of Michaelmas Day, 1560, and 
finished in one year and one month, November, 1561, 
and its total cost in money was £\21 i6s. Tradition 
says that when the park was made wages were one 
penny per day or a peck of barley.* 

In the same month in which the park was completed 
Lord Wharton, having been a widower many years, 
brought home his second wife, Anne, daughter of the 
fifth Earl of Shrewsbury before mentioned, and widow 
of John, Lord Bray (the last of an ancient line), whom 
he married at Sheffield on November i8th, 1561. 
Her brother George, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, was 
husband of the notable "Bess of Hardwick," and 
chosen by Queen Elizabeth keeper of Mary Queen of 
Scots during her captivity. 

In the latter part of his life Lord Wharton lived 
entirely at Healaugh, three miles fix>m Tadcaster. 
The name of this place {Domesday^ Hailaga) is supposed 
to signify HeiU'laegy or Hiev's territory, with reference 
to the famous Abbess Heiu or St. Heiv (a.d. 650). A 
house of regular Black Canons was established here in 
1218 ; and after the dissolution of the monasteries the 
materials of the Priory buildings were used in the 
erection of a manor-house in which Lord Wharton 
resided till his death. 

He was doubtless a man of ability and courage, 
but of fiery temperament, shrewd, wilfiil, and am- 
bitious, and overbearing in his dealings with others. 
In a letter to John Maxwell (1546) he wrote: "Ye 
writ in your letters words falsely, and call me a 
t)rrant lord, which is not truly nor advisedly." The 

• *' Histoiy and Traditions of Ravenstonedale," by the Rev. W. 

NichoUs, 1877. 
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accusation was, nevertheless, not entirely without 
foundation. In one of his letters he wrote : " My two 
sons shall undertake any two sons of equal honour in 
Scotland who will take Maxwell's quarrels " ; and in 
another, ^' Let the Scots be punished for their abomin- 
able falsehood ; I am glad to be ill-beloved by them." 
He was equally ill-beloved by his nearer neighbours. 
His own tenantry resented his high-handed dealing 
with them. There was a tradition that when going 

• 

over Ash Fell into Ravenstonedale he was struck 
with blindness ^^ as a punishment for his injustice and 
tyranny." His unhappy relations with the Commoners 
of Westmorland were probably one of his reasons for 
leaving his ancestral home and fixing his residence 
on the banks of the Wharfe. 

One of his last public acts was the founding of a Gram- 
mar School at Kirkby Stephen, November 9th, 1566; 
and the terms of its foundation are of curious interest : — 

"The parsonage house on the east side of the church-yard to 
be for a schoolmaster, who is to have £\2 yearly as his hire and 
wages. He shall read to the scholars no corrupt or reprobate book 
or works set forth at any time contrary to the determination of the 
universal Catholic Church. Every morning and evening, at 6 o'clock, 
they shaU go to the Church and repair unto the Chapel or quire 
where I have made or set a tomb, and there sing one of these Psalms : 
103, 136, 145, 46, III, 61, 24, 30, 90, 96, 100, 51, 84. 86, 45. He 
shall read to them the Ten Commandments in Latin, and Cato, 
TuU/s Offices, De Amicitia and Senectute, Sallust, Vergil, Terence. 
One of the poorest bom in Kirkby Stephen to be usher with 26s. 8d. 
yearly. Two scholars to be sent to Oxford or Cambridge with 
;£3 68. 8d. each year for seven years. Pa3rments to be made out of 
the tithes of the tithe sheaves and com of the town fields and terri- 
tories of Kirkby Stephen and Winton." 

His will, made July iSth, 1568, ran as follows : 
" I, Thomas Wharton, Knight, Lord Wharton, make my last will 
and testament in manner and form following : First, thanks be 
g^ven to Almighty God, being whole of body and in perfect mind 
and memory, do call to my remembrance how dangerous a thing it 
is, in the hour of death, to be troubled with the disposition of worldly 
things and transitory vanities. I do first humbly give my soul to 
Almighty God, and desire the Blessed Virgin Mary and all the 
holy company of Heaven and in earth to pray for me ; and my body 
to be buried in the parish church of Healaugh in the queare [quoir] 
there," 
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He provides for the payment of his debts ; his dear 
and well-beloved wife to occupy and enjoy the manors, 
lands, and tenements in Healaugh, Sinning^thwaithe, 
and Catterton, with the rectory and tithes there, and 
after her decease to Sir Thomas Wharton and Philip, 
his son. Various sums to different persons named^ and 
residue to his wife. Witnesses: Anne Wharton, 
Thomas Wharton. Proved April 7th, 1570. Adminis- 
tration to Dame Anne Wharton and Mr. Robert 
Bowes. 

About a month after making his will he died at 
Healaugh Hall, August 24th, having lived in five 
reigns, and his body was conducted in the midst of an 
imposing procession from the Hall to the Parish 
Church, and laid in its final resting place there, 
September 22nd, 1568. 

A monument of Derbyshire marble marks the place 
of his interment It is a fine altar-tomb, bearing the 
efiSgies of Lord Wharton and his two wives, and having 
the following inscriptions (in Latin) : 

(Round the upper edge.) 

'' Lo, this one tomb covers the three bodies of Thomas Wharton, 
his wife Eleanor and Anne. Living, I was joined with them in the 
bridal chamber and dying in the grave. Giant, O Christ, that with 
them I may be joined in the heights of Heaven." 

(On the east end.) 

" The House of Wharton gives me my birth, 
My victorious right hand my honours, 
And I govern three northern boundaries of the kingdom. 
Two wives have I : Eleanor Stapleton blesses my youth with 

children ; Anne, of the famous stock of Shrewsbury, cherishes 

my age. 
Two knights my sons ; Anne of Sussex makes Thomas a father ; 

Henry died without children. 
Two also my daughters ; Joan wife to William Pentelon, Agness 

second wife to Richard Musgrave." 

A cenotaph in sandstone of a similar form stands in 
the Wharton Chapel of the Parish Church of 
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Kirkby Stephen, and has the following inscriptions 

(in Latin): 

(Round the edges.) 
*' Here I Thomas Wharton do lie, with a spouse on each side ; 
Eleanor here in this space ; there hath Anna her place. 
LOf earth, take to thee the flesh and the bones which are thine. 
Gracious Qod! the souls Thou hast g^ven receive Thou into 
Heaven.'* 

(On the east panel.) 

" Bom of the Wharton family, my own strenuous right hand, 
Gaining a victory over the Scots, g^ves me my honours ; 
My wife, Eleanor, whom the house of Stapleton gave me. 
Blest me with ofkpring abundant, six times making me parent ; 
Two of them fate took away from me when they were infants. 
Two of them while in the vigour of youth themselves they delighted ; 
Two of them still surviving the name of grandfather give me ; 
Anna, my second wife, is of the hoose of Salop renowned." 

In the Kirkby Stephen monument the figure of a bull, 
on the neck of which the effigy of Wharton rests, being 
vulgarly supposed to represent the devil in a vanquished 
posture, probably suggested the following witty but 
ungallant parody, which was written by Dr. Bum, joint 
author of the History of Cumberland and Westmorland: — 

*' Here I Thomas Wharton do lie. 

With Lucifer under my head ; 
And Nelly my wife hard by. 

And Nancy as cold as lead. 
Oh, how can I speak without dread ? 

Who could my sad fortune abide ? 
With one devil under iny head, 

And another laid close on each side.'' 

His widow, Lady Anne, survived him about seventeen 
years. She resided at Healaugh, and firmly adhered to 
the Roman Catholic religion, in which she had been 
brought up. As an illustration of its prevalence in 
Yorkshire, notwithstanding the severe measures adopted 
by Queen Elizabeth and the Bishops for its suppression, 
it may be stated that a list of recusants, sent by Arch- 
bishop Sandys to the Privy Council, October 28th, 
1577, contained 157 names, including twenty-two 
prisoners in Hull and nine in York Castle ; and in this 
list appears "The Olde Ladye Wharton, wydowe, of 
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Healaugh, hability (means) 500 marks per annum^ or 
thereabouts/** She was not brought before the Com- 
missioners, but the Archbishop used strong persuasions 
to induce her to conform without effect. She was buried 
at Healaugh on February 3rd, 1584-5. 



2. 

THOMAS, THE SECOND LORD WHARTON, 152O— 1572. 

" The procedure of God, who disposes all things with gentleness, 
is to put religion into the mind by reasons, and into the heart by 
grace ; but to tiy to put it into the mind and heart by violence and 
threats is not to put religion there but terror." — Pascal. 

Thomas, the eldest son of Thomas, the first Lord 
Wharton, and Eleanor Stapleton, was bom in 1520. He 
was 48 years of age when he came to the barony, and 
enjoyed the honour only four years. His early life was 
spent in the service of his father in border warfare. He 
was returned M.P. for Cumberland in 1545, and knighted 
the same year, made Sheriff of Cumberland, and acted 
as Deputy-Governor of Carlisle during his father's 
campaign in Scotland in 1547. With the progress of 
the Reformation under Edward VI. he had no sympathy, 
being a decided Roman Catholic. 

He married Lady Anne, daughter of Robert Radcliffe, 
first Earl of Sussex, who bore him five children, viz. : (i) 
Philip, the third Baron, (2) Thomas, (3) Anne, who was 
married to William Woolrich, (4) Mary, and (5) 
Catherine. 

Sir Thomas was chosen steward of the household ot 
Princess Mary, and on her accession to the throne was 
sworn of the Privy Council In 1554 he was returned 
M.P. for Hedon, Yorkshire, and the following year for 
Northumberland, and appointed Deputy- Warden for the 
east and west marches. When his first son was bom, 
ii^ i555y he was named Philip, after his godfather, 
Philip IL of Spain (whom the Queen, herself half a 

« '< Chapters of Yorkihire Histoiy," by Cartwright, 1887, p. 149. 
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Spaniard, had married the year before), the deadly 
enemy of Protestant England, and the projector of the 
" Invincible Armada " for its conquest. It was the year 
in which the fires of Smithfield were kindled for the 
burning of heretics who would not submit to the 
authority of the Pope, or accept the dogmas of *' the 
Church," but took the Bible as their *'rule of faith, 
worship and manners." In this and the three following 
years 400 Protestant martyrs perished in England. 
Whatever may have been thought by the Whartons of 
the Marian persecution. Sir Thomas was rewarded by 
the Queen for his devotion to her interests with the 
grant of Newhall in Boreham, and other manors in 
Essex* He was a member of the Great Council of the 
North, and one of the witnesses of Mary's will (March 
30th, 1558). 

When Elizabeth became Queen, Sir Thomas was 
excluded fi-om Parliament and the Privy Council. He 
was also committed to the Tower for having Mass 
celebrated at Newhall ; and while in prison he lost his 
wife (June 7th, 1561), over whom, it is recorded, " great 
moan was made in the coimtry." But, on his petition 
to the Queen begging for pardon, and stating that he 
had been ill and left with a large household, which 
grew disorderly and spoiled his goods for want of 
government, he was released and afterwards placed in 
some positions of trust. 

The year after he succeeded his father in the barony 
a rebellion broke out in the North (1569), headed by 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland. 
Their aim was to restore the Roman Catholic religion, 
release Mary Queen of Scots (then in the custody of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury), and place her on the throne. 
Coming to Durham, the rebels burnt all the English 
Bibles and Common Prayer-Books, and openly said 
Mass. • At first Lord Wharton appears to have hesitated 
whether to join or oppose the rebellion ; but afterwards 
decided to remain loyal to the Queen. When urged to 
send help for its suppression, he wrote (November 24th) 
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to the Earl of Sussex that his tenants in Westmorland 
were destitute of horses and arms ; that he was not able 
to make twenty able horsemen; was environed with 
malicious enemies bent to do him great displeasure ; 
and had no more than his household servants. Lord 
Scrope, who led the force for suppressing the rebellion., 
marched from Carlisle to Wharton Hall (December 
1 7th), but hurried away in pursuit of the rebel lords. 
And when Wharton was actually setting out against 
them he had a dangerous fall from a horse, and thus 
gained neither the honour nor the obloquy of doing 
anything on behalf of the Protestant cause In 157 1 
he sat in the House of Lords, and the year following 
died at his house in Canon Row, Westminster (June 
14th, 1572), and was buried in the Abbey. 

In that year took place the Massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew, when ten thousand Huguenots were put to death 
in Paris, besides tens of thousands in the provinces, 
the Te Deum being afterwards sung at Rome by order 
of the Pope for the destruction of Christ's enemies, and 
a medal struck in commemoration thereof. 



3. 

PHILIP, THE THIRD LORD WHARTON, 1555— 1625. 

" We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.'' 

Philip J. Bailey. 

Philip, the eldest son of Thomas, the second Lord 
Wharton, and Lady Anne, was bom on June 23rd, 
1555. The reason of his being called Philip has been 
already noticed. At the death of his father he was at 
the University of Cambridge. On June 20th, 1572, 
Greorge, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury (brother of Lady 
Wharton of Healaugh), wrote from Sheffield : " I have 
just heard of Lord Wharton's death, and that the Earl 
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of Sussex has the wardship of his son. His house and 
lands are near me, and my wife has a daughter of his 
years whom I mind to prefer in marriage. If his lord- 
ship will part with the young gentleman, I will give 
as much as another in marriage. Pray be a means 
between us to obtain this request, which my wife and 
I earnestly desire." But the proposed match came to 
nothing. 

After attaining his majority he took his place in the 
House of Lords and attended its sittings for upwards 
of forty years, but took no part in its debates, nor was 
he in any way distinguished for his shining qualities or 
public services. He married at St. Mary Overy, South- 
wark, June 25th, 1577, Frances, eldest daughter of 
Henry Clifford, second Earl of Cimiberland, who left 
her by his will 2,000 marks ** if she marrie a baron or 
a baron's son." She brought him two sons — (i) Groorge 
and (2) Thomas — and three daughters — (3) Margaret, 
(4) Eleanor, and (5) Frances. In the year of his marriage 
his name appears among the adventurers in the Cathay 
voyage {i.e. a ship going to China), each share being 
;^25, which may be regarded as an indication of his 
being disposed to speculation and indulgence in reck- 
less expenditure, which subsequently brought him into 
pecuniary difficulties. 

He was made J.P. for Cumberland (1578) and several 
other counties ; resided mostly at Canon Row, West- 
minster, and, after the death of his mother-in-law, 
occasionally at Healaugh. He often visited Skipton 
Castle, the seat of the Cliffords, and was sponsor at the 
baptism of the famous Anne, Countess of Pembroke, 
February 20th, 1590. 

After the death of Lady Wharton in 1592 he married 
(1597) Dame Dorothy Colby, late wife of Sir Francis 
Willoughby (and previously wife of John Tamworth, 
squire of the body to Queen Elizabeth), on whom he 
made a settlement of £ 1,000 per annum out of Sinning- 
thwaite and other lands, with entail to his elder son 
George, and remainder to his younger son Thomas. 
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" It is painful to relate," says Mr. Wharton, ** that in 
the same year she gave Lord Chancellor Bacon ;^3io 
to decide in her favour a suit respecting her second 
husband's estate." His marriage with Dame Dorothy 
did not turn out happily, and in 1602 she wrote bitterly 
complaining of the treatment she received at his hands. 
Although little concerned about the religious contro- 
versies of his time his name appears on a Special 
Commission for suppressing Schism in the province of 
York, November 24th, 1599. This Commission was a 
very comprehensive one, intended to enforce the Acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformity and subsequent Acts, and 
authorised to inquire concerning persons who absented 
themselves from the Anglican Church and held private 
conventicles, and to punish offences against the Articles 
and doctrine of the Sacraments in the Book of Common 
Prayer (Rymer's " Foedera "). It was directed not only 
against Roman Catholics but also against Puritans and 
Separatists, great numbers of whom suffered severely 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Lord Wharton was not a good manager of his 
inheritance, and failed to live within his income, which, 
nevertheless, amounted in 1605 to ;^ 2, 107 iis. 4|d. a 
year (equivalent to over ;^ 8,000 at the present time). 
Of this amount the Wharton demesnes raised, beside 
feeding two hundred deer, ;^ 100; Ravenstonedale Park 
and lord's ground there, &c., £\oo\ and the rectory and 
vicarage of Ravenstonedale, ;g 116 13s. 4d. The yearly 
allowance made to Sir George, his elder son, was 
;^302 7s. 5d., and to Sir Thomas, his younger son, £100. 
Of these two sons some account must here be given. 

(i) Sir George was born at Brougham Castle, one of 
the seats of the Cliffords, in 1583 ; educated at Wharton 
Hall, admitted fellow commoner at Caius College, 
Cambridge, at the age of 12, and knighted at the 
coronation of James I., July 27th, 1603. He was a 
young man of quick temper and reckless speech, always 
ready to quarrel even with his friends ; and was killed 
in a duel with Sir James Stuart, son of Lord Blantyre, 
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who was a gallant youth, a g^reat favourite of James I., 
his godfather, and had come up from Scotland with 
hopes of high promotion. An account of the occurrence 
is gfiven in a letter from Thomas Scriven to the Earl of 
Rutland : 

''1609, Nov. II. On Thursday last, in the aftemoone, here fell 
a very ill accident. Sir George Wharton and Sir James Steward 
(the same that married Lady Dorothie Hastings) rode into thefieldes 
at Islington ; there fought with rapier and dagger, and bothe are 
slayne deade at the ynstant. The quarrel happened the night before 
at cardes in Whitehall in the Erie of Essex's chambers and upon a 
very light occasion. They are both buried privately by the King's 
commandment in the Church at Islington and in one grave together '^ 
[10 November, 1609]. MSS. Commission: Duke of Rutlandy. 
VoL 1., p. 419. 

He died greatly indebted to divers persons, which 
doubtless added to the monetary difficulties of his 
father. 

(2) Sir Thomas, who thus became heir to the Wharton 
title and estates, was a young man of a di£ferent 
character. He was bom at Wharton Hall in 1587,, 
educated at Well (four miles from Bedale), admitted to 
Caius College, Cambridge, April 28th, 1602, graduated 
MA. 1607, incorporated M.A. of Oxford, and knighted 
at Whitehall, April 25th, 161 1. In the same year he 
married Philadelphia, only daughter of Sir Robert 
Carey, afterwards Earl of Monmouth,* and Elizabeth 
Trevanion, who is said to have been ^^ as sweet a woman 
as her daughter." He purchased for ;^ 7,200 the 
reversion of the Manor of Aske, near Richmond, on the 
death of Eleanor Bowes, " widow of worthy Sir Robert 
Bowes, of Aske, the Treasurer of Berwick, and 
Ambassador of Scotland the most part of twenty-one 
years," and conveyed the same, December 13th, 161 1, ta 
Sir Robert Carey, William Wobridge, and Humphrey 
Wharton, **for the use of himself and his wife 

* Sir Robert Carey was grandson of Mary Boleyn, sister of Anne Boleyn, 
mother of Queen Elizabeth. He was the first to announce the death of 
Queen Elizabeth to James I., who said : " I will be a good master to yon, and 
will requite this service with honour and reward," and created him (1622) 
Baron Carey of Lepphigton, Yorki, and Earl of Monmouth. The title 
became extinct on the death of the second Earl in 1661. 
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Philadelphia for life, and of their heirs male." Phila- 
delphia brought him two sons, viz. (i) Philip, the fourth 
Lord Wharton, and (2) Thomas, of whom further mention 
will be presently made. 

Lady Eleanor Bowes was grand-daughter of the first 
Lord Wharton ; she survived her husband twenty-five 
years, and, as recorded in her epitaph in Easby Church, 
" departed this life in the holie profession of Grod's truth 
in the 77th year of her age 25 day of July A.D. 1623." 
At Aske Hall (now the seat of the Earl of Zetland), Sir 
Thomas Wharton also resided from the time of his 
marriage until his death. The household was dis- 
tinguished by its fervent attachment to the doctrines of 
the Reformation and its practice of personal piety. 
Marjory, alias Joan, sister of Sir Robert Bowes, was the 
wife of the celebrated Scottish reformer, John Knox, 
who was at one time minister at Newcastle. 

When James 1. was on his way to Scotland in 161 7,* 
he travelled by way of York and Ripon to Bishop 
Auckland, staying one night (April i6th, 17th) at Aske 
Hall. On his return he journeyed by way of Brougham 
Castle and Appleby, and stayed a night at Wharton Hall 
(August 8th, 9th) ; and here he was royally entertained, 
the great banqueting-hall (now unroofed and desolate) 
resounding with the hilarious mirth of the '' British 
Solomon " and his company, including William Laud, 
the future Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But the visit of James L was an expensive honour 
for Lord Wharton. The year following his debts 
amounted tO;^i6,7i3 ; and Humphrey Wharton, " being 
the only man whom he could trust," had the manage* 
ment of his estates, in order to the payment of these 
debts and certain annuities. After the death of his wife, 
Dame Dorothy (1621), and his son Sir Thomas (1622), 
he made a settlement by which his lands were entailed 

^ ** He began his journey with the Spring, warming the country as he went 
with the glohes of the Court, taking such recreation by the way as might best 
beguile the days and cut them shorter and lengthen the nights (contrary to the 
seasons), for what with hawking, hunting, and horse-racing, the days quickly 
ran away, and the nights with feasting, masquing, and dancing were the more 
extended/'— Nicholls, *' The Progresses of James I.," Vol. III., p. 255. 
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on Philip (afterwards fourth Lord Wharton) for life; 
and in the following year he conveyed his estates to 
Sir Timothy Hutton, of Marslce, near Richmond^ Sir 
Talbot Bowes, and others, providing among other things 
for the payment after his death of ^200 to his grandson 
Thomas (younger brother of the fourth Lord Wharton), 
and ;^20 for life to his nephew Philip Woolrich. In 
1623 he was dispensed from attendance in Parliament 
on account of his advancing age and weakly condition, 
and he died March 25thy 1625, two days before the death 
of King James. His remains were interred with those 
of his grandfather, the first Lord Wharton, in Healaugh 
Church ; but there ^' no marble marks his memory." 



4. 

PHELIP, THE FOURTH LORD WHARTON, 1613 — 1 696. 

" Our Puritan Reformers were, as all Reformers that will veiy 
much benefit the earth are, always inspired by a Heavenly purpose 
to see God's own Law, then universally acknowledged for complete 
as it stood in the holy written Book, made good in this world ; to 
see this, or the true unwearied struggle towards this, it was a thing 
worth living for and dying for."— Carlyle. 

Philip, often called " the good Lord Wharton," was 
the elder son of Sir Thomas Wharton, of Aske, and the 
*' noble and virtuous " Philadelphia Carey, and came 
to the barony on the death of his grandfather, the old 
Lord Philip (1625). He was a Puritan, and a Parliamen- 
tarian in the conflict with Charles I., and lived to a good 
old age. But as an extended account of his life is 
furnished in subsequent pages, it is only necessary here, 
in order to preserve the continuity of this family history, 
to notice further his father, his younger brother, and his 
own household. 

HIS FATHER, SIR THOMAS WHARTON, OF ASKE, 

1587 — 1622. 

In addition to what has been already stated concerning 
Sir Thomas Wharton, of Aske, it should be mentioned 
that he was M.P. for Westmorland in 161 4 and 1621 ; 
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•one of the Commissioners for inquiring concerning 
malefactors on the borders, and an additional Com- 
missioner for hearing causes before the great Council of 
the North. 

He was the first of the family who exhibited any 
strong sympathy with the principles and sentiments of 
the Puritans. The men who were commonly designated 
by this name were distinguished for their zeal for 
Protestant or Calvinistic doctrine, their moral and 
religious earnestness, and their opposition to the intro- 
duction in Divine worship of rites and ceremonies not 
•enjoined in the Scriptures. The reformation in the 
National Church had, in their view, stopped short of 
attaining its natural and proper result Although 
James I. had declared of the Reformed or Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland that it was *' the sincerest [purest] 
kirk in the world," yet when he crossed the border his 
maxim became '^ No Bishop, no King " ; and in council 
with the Lords (1604): — 

" He most bitterly inveighed against the Puritans, saying • . . 
Ihat his mother and he from their cradles had been haunted with a 
Puritan divell, which he feared would not leave him to his grave — 
that he would hazard his crown but he would suppress those 
malicious spirits. From the Puritans he proceeded to the Papists, 
protesting his utter detestation of their superstitious religion, and 
that he was so far from favouring it, as if he thought his son and 
heir after him would give any toleration thereunto, he would wish 
him fairly buried before his eyes." * 

For one thing James I. is entitled to lasting honour, 
viz. the encouragement he gave to a new translation of 
the Scriptures — "that inestimable treasure, which 
excelleth all the riches of the earth " (as the translators 
say) — which was undertaken at the request of the 
Puritans at the Hampton Court Conference, and published 
in 161 1. This " Authorised Version " (for the distribu- 
tion of which Lord Wharton long afterwards made 
provision in his Bible Charity) was founded upon 
Tyndale's New Testament (1525), Coverdale's Bible 
(1536), Matthew's Bible (1537), in which the labours of 

• Peek's "Desiderata Curiosa,'* Vol. I., Lib. V., f. 44. 
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Tyndale and Coverdale were made use of by John 
Rogers, the proto-martyr ; Cranmer's, or the Grreat 
Bible (1540), the first appointed to be read in churches ; 
the Genevan Bible (1560), with comments^ *'for three- 
quarters of a century the popular Bible for common use 
in England " ; and the Bishops' Bible (1568). " From 
the year 15 60 to 1603 there were one hundred and thirty 
distinct issues of Bibles and Testaments of different 
revisions, ninety of which were of the Grenevan text " 
(Stoughton, •* Our English Bible ")• 

Returning to Sir Thomas Wharton — he died April 
1 2th, 1622, five years after King James's visit to Aske, 
and was buried in Easby Church. His widow, Lady 
Philadelphia, who outlived him more than thirty years, 
died in 1 654, and was buried by his side. He is spoken of 
as a " most religious knight, whose deserved praises Mr. 
Wales exemplifies in his Totum Homtnis."* This is the 
designation of a rare little book, the full title of which is 
as follows : '* Totum Hominis : or the whole duty of a 
Christian consisting in Faith and a Grood Life ; abridged 
in certaine Sermons expounding Paul's Prayer for the 
Thessalonians, Epis. 2, c. L, vers. 11, 12. By Samuel 
Wales, Minister of the Gospel at Morley in Yorkeshire. 
London, 1627."! The following passages from its 
Dedication to "The Right Honourable Philip Lord 
Wharton " indicates something of the character of his 
father and the Puritan influences under which he was 

trained : — 

" It pleased your noble father while he dwelt in the land of the 
living to vouchsafe me» the meanest of God's messengers, that 
gracious respect which I could never have expected from so honour- 
able a personage, and your honour also in these times to take notice 
of me. 

" What honest man ever knew him and did not lament his departure 
as a public loss, or say this world, which now wants him, was 
unworthy of him ? He was a professed enemy of Popery and 

• Ralph Thoresby. Diary, L 280. 

t Samuel Wales was minister of the ancient Parochial Chapel which stood 
on the site now occupied by St. Mary's Congregational Church, Morley, and 
brother of the more notaole Elkanah WiJes, the ejected Nonconformist 
minister of Pudsey. A second edition of his book was published in 168 1 by 
Lord Wharton and his brother. Sir Thomas Wharton, of Edhngton, " for the 
benefit of, and with a prefatory episUe to, their children and grandchildren." 
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profaneness ; a true friend and fautor of all godly and painful 
preachers, without exception or partiality, receiving their persons and 
doctrine with such gladness and r^ular reverence as, I must needs 
say, to me was wonderful, and in persons of his rank is xaiely seen ; 
ready at all times by his authority, speech, letter, to help and 
encourage them in their worthy foncdon. What shall I say of his 
unspotted life in the slippery time of youth ; his religious care of 
constantly frequenting God's House, not only twice on the Lord's 
Day, but ordinary, on Lecture days, and preparing himself for the 
use of the Lord's Supper ; his sincere affection to the holy ways of 
the Lord and all that walk in the same ? By profane great ones, who 
openly reverenced him, he was secretly twitted for preciseness and 
Puritanism. ... J remember one (an ancient and reverend 
minister) who professed to me that he himself was exceedingly 
affected and refreshed by his prayers, and that he hath seldom heard 
any preacher pray more excellently, more divinely. 

*' Though his sickness was violent, yet how sweetly he comforted 
himself in the Lord, and having foretold the day of his death exulted 
in spirit from assurance of being with Christ alter his dissolution." 

HIS BROTHER, SIR THOMAS WHARTON; OF EDLINGTON, 

1615 — 1684. 

The younger brother of Lord Wharton, Sir Thomas 
Wharton, of Edlington, K.B., was bom in 161 5, educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, student of Lincoln's Inn, and 
M.P. for Callan, Ireland (1639).* I^ ^^ rebellion of the 
Irish, in 1643, ^^ ^^^ ^ lieutenant-colonel of a regiment 
commanded by the Marquis of Ormonde, and was at 
the battle of Ross, where the rebels were defeated. 
'^ He led the van and stood in the front during the brunt 
and heat of the battle." In 1660 he was returned M.P. 
for Westmorland. Having served for about twenty 
years in the army of Ireland, he purchased (1662) a 
house at Edlington, near Coningborough, Yorkshire, 
where his wife (Mary, daughter of Henry Carey, Earl 
of Dover) was buried, January 21st, 1672, aged 57. 
A monument in the Parish Church there testifies that 
** from her childhood she was a pattern of true piety ; 
constant and devout in serving God both in His 

* A small qaarto MS. volume which beloDged to him has been preserved, 
consisting of extracts from contemporary divines; Perkins, Greeimamy and 
others, '* taken by his affectionate, virtuous and religious mother, the Lady 
Philadelphia, all in her own hand, and by her given unto him about the year 
1637 '* («* Notes and Queries," 8th Ser. VII. 42S). 
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and her own house, a rare example of Christian 
charity and sincere lover of such as feared God." Her 
funeral sermon was preached b; Peter Watkinson, 
Rector of Edlington, and was afterwards published 
(1674) under the title of ** Mary's Choice," with a 
dedication (in Latin) to '^his most worshipful patron 
Sir Thomas Wharton, KB., a man truly noble and 
distinguished by piety and virtue of every kind, and his 
most hopeful son Philip Wharton, Esq., and Elizabeth, 
wife of the same, only daughter of the most noble 
Richard Hutton, of Groldsborough, Esq." "I have 
never known," says Watkinson, *' in any married pair 
a gfreater mutual complacency than betwixt them two ; 
they lived together as if they had but one mind and 
one will in all things." He adds (what would now 
be almost inconceivable): *'A short time before 
her death she was reading Mr. Calvin's 'Institu- 
tions.' " 

Sir Thomas married, for his second wife (1677), Jane 
Dand, daughter of Rowland Dand, of Mansfield 
Woodhouse, co. Notts., who brought him two daughters 
and survived him many years. In 1678 he built a school 
for thirty-four scholars, at Hartforth, near Richmond^ 
Yorks., and endowed it with £^0 per annum. In it a 
Nonconformist meeting was held (Thoresby's Diary). 
It was certified for Protestant Dissenters under the- 
Toleration Act, Joseph Dawson being minister (1691),. 
who was succeeded by William Perkins, after whose 
removal Nonconformist services ceased to be held 
therein. Sir Thomas was buried at Edlington, 
November 8th, 1684; and of him Peter Watkinson 
said in his funeral sermon, ^'He had an eager and 
hungering desire after the Word, which he esteemed 
more than his necessary food," and was "a most 
loving husband, a tender father, and a careful master." 
His son Philip, Warden of His Majesty's Mint in 
the Tower of London, died soon afterwards, February 
23rd, 1684-5, aged 31, and was also interred at 
Edlington. 
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lindser, bj whois she had fve sons. The SmbuIj is 
BOW rcfvesected by the Earl ot \nrastrr and the 
Marqids of Cholmoodely. 
'i His second wife, whom he married Sepcemher yth* 
1637, was Jane Goodwin, only daughter and heiress 
of Arthur Goodwin, of \Vinchendon, Bncfcs. ILP. 
for Buckinghamshire (1630, and Colonel in the 
Pariiamentary Army, who died early in the Civil War, 
and was buried, August 19th, 1643, at Woobum, Budo, 
where the inscription on his tombstone describes him as 
** a man distinguished by piety, wisdom, virtue of every 
kind and true conservatism." She inherited at his death 
the manors of AVinchendon and Woobum, died April 
21st, 1653, aged 40, and was buried at Woobum, ''a 
mos: happy and intelligent woman, in all points most 
perf€5Ct" Her children were : 

(3) Philip (1638;, who died in infancy. 

(4) Anne (1639), who married against her father^s 
wishes, William Carr, Cursitor Baron of the 
Exchequer and brother of her father's third wife: 
Both died within a month of each other, she on 
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May 26th, he on June i7thy 1689, ^^^ were buried 
together at Woobum. 

(5) Arthur (1641), who died in infancy.* 

(6) Margaret (1643), who married: i, Mayjor 
Dunch, of Pusey, Berkshire; 2, Sir Thomas Seyliard, 
and 3y William Ross, twelfth Baron Ross in the 
peerage of Scotland, and died in 1706. 

(7) Jane (1645), ^^o died in infancy. 

(8) Thomas (1648-1715), the fifth Baron and 
Marquis, of whom more hereafter. 

(9) Mary (1649), who married: i, William Thomas, 
of Wenvoe Castle, Glamorganshire, and 2, Sir 
Charles Kemeys, of Cefn Mabley, in the same 
county, and is now represented by H. M. Kemeys- 
Tynte, of Halswell, near Bridgwater. 

( 1 o) Goodwin ( 1 65 3- 1 704), who was of an eccentric 
character, and by his wayward conduct gave his 
father much anxiety. When about nine years old, 
he was sent with his elder brother Thomas to Caen, 
in Normandy, for his education. *'My greatest 
difficulty," wrote his tutor, Mr. Gale (June nth, 
1663), **is with Mr. Goodwin by reason of the 
natural unsettledness of his spirit." He was subject 
to fits, supposed to be of ague. According to his 
Autobiography,! on his return he gave himself to 
reading and writing, and found delight in musing 
and praying. "I often prayed," he says, "that 
God would make me greater and more eminent in 
His service than either Moses or Aaron." He 

* There is a sepulchral brass in the chancel floor of Woobum Church 
having the following inscription : <' Here lies the body of Arthur Wharton, 
only son while he lived of Philip Lord Wharton, by Jane his wife, who was 
borne July xith, 1641, and departed this life y* 15th March next foUowing. 

Nine months wrought me in y« wombe. 
Nine more brought me to this tombe. 
Let an infant teach thee, Man, 
Since this life it but a span. 
Use it so that thou maist be 
Happy in y« next with me." 

(British Museum, Add. MSS. 34,490.) 

t Two large folio volumes, consisting of a confused conglomeration of 
events and experiences, mixed up with some interesting facts.^^Biitish 
Museum, Add. MSS. 20,006-7. 
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nevertheless (as he confesses), subsequently fell 
into loose habits ; but after a while returned to his 
former peace. He had a mechanical genius, applied 
himself to several arts, had a design for ^ the 
squelching of public fires/' and kept several persons 
at work in divers places to raise things out of the 
sea. He invented (1676) what was about the first 
tolerably effective fire-engine ; for which a patent 
was taken out by Messrs. Wharton and Strode.* 
In 1679 he was returned M.P. for East Grinstead, 
and supported in Parliament a Bill for the exclu- 
sion of the Duke of York (James IL) from the 
succession on account of the imminent danger of 
Roman Catholic supremacy, which would be in- 
curred. " The Duke," he said, " has used his 
utmost endeavour to ruin this nation and to destroy 
us alL I do not think that you will choose a Prince 
that will not speak the truth." 

About this time he came into contact with some 
persons who professed to converse with angels and 
the spirits of good men deceased, and became 
himself an advanced spiritualist. He is made 
acquainted with the Fairies^ ** who are a very 
religious people," and hold their court at Moor- 
fields, having a king and queen. He sends a 
message to his ** own dear mother " (1683), who 
had died twenty-five years before. He is visited by 
the angel Gabriel, who " comes and stays above two 
hours " ; he is " made a prophet by the Lord and 
Gabriel " ; St Peter speaks to him ; and he has a 
vision that he should " die a martyr." In the midst 
of all these extraordinary revelations he regards 
usquebath (whisky) as a *' sovereign remedy " ! It 
is not an unreasonable conjecture that his halluci- 
nations were due to its potent influence. He 
appears to have had no sense of morality in the 
relations of the sexes, yet he was in his way very 
religious; and the last entry in his diary, a few 



• Comhill Maga»m€, September, 1895, p. 263. 
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months before his death, was: ** Began to walk 
close with God." 

After the Revolution he was returned M.P. for 
Westmorland (1689), in the place of CoL Henry 
Wharton, and subsequently for Malmesbury. It is 
recorded (October, 1 691) that "Mr. Wharton, brother 
of the Comptroller, has had fourteen large cast-iron 
cannon fished up in St Greorge's Channel, and pre- 
sented them to the Queen. This novel find is a relic 
of Philip the Second's Spanish fleet, which he 
named the Invincible, which was wrecked over a 
century ago" (Hist. MSS. Commission). In 1697 
William III. constituted him one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. The following 
year he was struck with a fit of apoplexy ; but he 
recovered sufficiently to become M.P. for Bucks. 
In 1703 he quitted his command as lieut-colonel in 
Lord Windsor's regiment, by reason of his indispo- 
sition; died October 31st, 1704, and was buried at 
Woobum. By his will he left his property to his 
'*dear son Hezekiah lawftdly begotten," to whom 
letters of administration were granted as '* Hezekiah, 
se namtnans Wharton, alias Knowles," and who was 
second lieutenant of the company of Grrenadiers, 
Gibraltar, and died in i7ii» aged 27. 

(11) Philadelphia (1654), who died an infant. 

(12) Philadelphia (1655), a third of the name (in 
commemoration of Lord Wharton's amiable mother 
who died in 1654); who married: i. Sir Greorge 
Lockhart, who was assassinated in Edinburgh 
(1689), and 2, Captain John Ramsay. 

(13) Frances (1656), who died in infancy. 

(14) Henry (1657-89), who entered the army, and 
freely indulged in all the pleasures of mirth and 
gallantry of his time, of which the following 
incident is an indication : " 1679. ^'^' Henry 
Wharton is forbid the Court for having run through 
one of Madam Gwyn's [Nell Gwyn] horses, who 
drove too near him."* He served in the English 



* " CaTalier and Foritan," by Lady Newdegate, 1901 « 
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army in Ireland under Sdiombergli, when James IL 
sought to recover his throne by the aid of the Irish. 
He was, it is said, a brave bold man ; and when 
Tjrrconnel was made Governor of Ireland, he 
assumed the habit of a player and sang before 
the King the famous party song of ^ Lilli burlero/' 
written by his elder brother Thomas. He was at 
the siege of Carrickfergus, which was taken August 
28th, 1689, ^uid died in the camp before Dundalk, 
October 28th, of the pestilence that carried off half 
the army (a few months before the battle of the 
Boyne). It is recorded of him that ^ he did not 
leave behind him a better officer or truer English- 
man ; no man was so generally regretted." His 
body was afterwards sent to England for interment. 
if) Lord Wharton's third wife, whom he married 
August 24th, 1 66 1,* was Anne, daughter of \^liam 
Carr, of Femihurst, Roxburghshire, and widow ot 
Edward Popham, who had been Admiral under Crom- 
well. She is described as ** a lady adorned to the foil 
with surpassing gifts of mind and body," and bore 
him a son, 

(15) William (1662-87), who after returning from 
his travels abroad was killed in a duel by 
Robert Wolseley (son of Sir Charles Wolseley). 
The quarrel, it is said, was a *' poetical " one. '* Mr. 
Wharton had the better in the action with respect 
to the honour of it, but somehow or other he 
received a wound in his thigh, of which he died 
three or four days after in St Griles* Parish, 
Westminster, December 14th, 1687. Failing to 
answer an indictment for murder, Mr. Wolseley was 



* Mr. Groodwin'i certificate of the xnarrUge is endorsed « Littlecoate " 
(Wilts), the seat of the Pophams, where Sir Fnuods Popham, one of 
Cromwell's lords, died in 1669; his son, the Admiral, died of a fever, at 
Dorer, in 165 1, and was buied in Westminster Abbe^r, leaving his widow, 
Anne, with one son, Alexander, and one daughter, LeUtia. Akxander was 
deaf and dumb, but of remaricable intelligence, and taught to speak, and 
when of age married Brilliana, a daughter of Sir Edward Hailey, and half- 
sister of Robert Harley (first Earl of Oxford) and Edward Harley, but the 
maniage was not a happy one. 
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outlawed, but was afterwards pardoned." There is 

an inscription in the church at Woobum as follows : 

** Near this marble lie the bones of William, only 

son of Baron Philip Wharton and the aforesaid 

Anne, most dear to both his parents, from whose 

embrace after travelling abroad he was torn by a 

premature and violent death." The loss of her 

darling son, on whom '' she doted to excess," caused 

his mother *' a tedious, long grief and trouble of 

mind " that brought her to her grave in 1692. 

Referring to Lord Wharton before the loss of his two 

sons, William and Henry, the author of the Memoirs 

of the Marquis remarks : '' There could not be a more 

affecting sight than this old lord, attended by his four 

sons, the most comely, the most brave, and the most 

gallant men of their time, who were at the same time 

the most obedient and dutiful in their demeanour before 

him, though a little too apt to give way to their pleasures 

when they were not in his presence/'* 

We must now leave for a little ''the good Lord 
Wharton," and give some account of his son, the 
Marquis, and his grandson, the Duke, of whom it has 
been remarked : '' Their public history is well known, 
and the private history of their struggles with the 
influences of a Puritan education might, if attainable, 
read some instructive lessons/' — Hunter. 



6. 

THOMAS, THE FIFTH LORD WHARTON, AND FIRST 

MARQUIS, 1648— 1 7 15. 

" His name will be ever endeared to the friends of liberty, and to 
all who have a true concern for the Protestant interest."— Rapin. 

Thomas, the eldest surviving son of Philip, fourth 
Lord Wharton, and Jane Goodwin, was bom in 

• « Memoirs of the Life of the Most Noble Thomas, late Marqaess of 
Wharton," London, 1715. 
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August, 1648, the year in which the Parliamentary 
Army asserted supreme control in the nation, and 
brought Charles L to his trial and execution. In 1662, 
when, by the Restoration of Charles II. and the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity, the Puritan character of the 
English Universities was entirely changed, and Non- 
conformists were prohibited from teaching any public 
or private school, Thomas and his brother Groodwin 
were placed by their father under the care of Theophilus 
Gale, M.A, an Independent minister (ejected from his 
place as preacher at Winchester Cathedral and deprived 
of his fellowship at Magdalen College, Oxford), the 
learned author of The Court of the Gentiles^ who went 
with them to Caen, in Normandy, where there were at 
that time several notable professors of the Reformed 
Faith. The pass granted by the Kling (August 4th) 
was "for Thomas, Goodwin, Henry, Mary, and 
Philadelphia Wharton to repair into France, there, to 
remain for some time for the bettering and improving 
of their health and experience in languages, and for 
their accommodation abroad to take with them Mons. 
de Febre, Theophilus Gayle, John Perkins, and two 
maid servants to attend them." Mr. Gale had, as their 
tutor, an allowance oi £^0 3, year, besides his diet and 
travelling expenses. He wrote to Lord Wharton 
concerning his eldest son Thomas : 

** I find his capacity to be quickly apprehensive, fit to take in the 
more noble parts of humane literature, which I am about to engage 
him in. . . I find them both [Thomas and Goodwin], though a 
little intent upon their sports, as all youthful active spirits are, yet 
very tractable and willing to conform to my desires and directions." 

In writing to his sister Mary, after her return, 
Thomas says: 

" You could not have sent me better news than that Mr. Gale has 
not complained of me to my father, and that my father is not angry 
with me, for I assure you that there is nothing I fear more than my 
father's anger." 

On removing from Caen in October, 1664, Gale left 
the two youths in charge of Mr. Abraham Clifford, and 
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they afterwards travelled in France, Italy, Germany, 
and the Low Countries. 

On his return to England, Thomas Wharton speedily 
made it evident that he was bent on casting off the 
restraints of his early education, and freely indulged 
in the frivolous amusements and licentious pleasures, 
which in the violent reaction of the Restoration had 
come in like a flood. Even when much older (1682) he 
and his brother Henry sometimes ran into an ^' excess 
of riot " that nothing could excuse. Whilst he made no 
profession of religion, although lightly submitting to 
the forms of public worship imposed by authority, he 
was throughout his life a courageous, consistent, and 
devoted supporter of the political party which opposed 
all measures for the oppression of Nonconformists, and 
on which, as he believed, the liberty and prosperity of 
the nation depended. 

Under parental pressure, he married (1673) Anne, 
daughter of Sir Henry Lee, Bart., of Ditchley, Oxford- 
shire, with whom he had ;^ 10,000 dowry and ;^ 2,000 a 
year. She was a young lady of only 14 years of age, 
of reserved demeanour and literary tastes, and between 
her and himself there existed little sympathy or affection. 
Shortly before his marriage he was returned member of 
Parliament for Wendover, and subsequently, along with 
Richard Hampden (son of the celebrated patriot), for 
Buckinghamshire, where he long enjoyed great popu- 
larity and exerted immense political influence. He 
continued to represent the shire until, by the death 
of his father, he took his place in the House of 
Lords; and his residence during this period was at 
Winchendon. 

He voted for the Exclusion Bill in the Parliament of 
1679, when the terms Whig and Tory came into common 
use to denote respectively the supporters or opponents 
of that measure. On the accession of James II. (1685) 
his house at Winchendon was searched for arms on 
the groundless suspicion of his being concerned in 
the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth. He was a 
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Strenuous opponent of the king's design to make Roman 
Catholicism supreme, and when the course pursued by 
James led to a general revolt from his rule, Wharton, it 
is said, drew up the invitation, which was subscribed by 
several peers and gentlemen, and sent (June 30th, 1688) 
to the Prince of Orange to land with an armed force to 
defend the laws and liberties of the realm. As soon 
as he heard of the landing of the Prince at Torbay 
(November 5th), taking with him twenty of his friends, 
he hastened to meet him at Exeter, and attended him to 
London — whence James shortly afterwards fled to 
France, subsequently landing in Ireland (March, 1689) 
in a vain attempt to recover his throne. 

About this time Wharton wrote a popular satirical 
ballad on the administration of Richard Talbot, Earl of 
Tyrconnely who was noted for his violent measures 
against the Protestants, and was appointed viceroy a 
second time by James 11. (October, 1688). In it an 
Irishman congratulates a brother Irishman on the 
approaching triumph of Popery and the Irish race, the 
words lilli burlero, &c., being a sort of gibberish said to 
have been used as words of distinction among the Irish 
papists in their massacre of Protestants in 1641. It 
expressed and intensified the public excitement of the 
time. The verses, set to a quick step by Purcell, took 
the fancy of the nation ; and " the whole army, and 
at last the people, both in city and country, were singing 
it perpetually ; and perhaps never had so slight a thing 
so great an eflFect " (Burnet). Wharton boasted, accord- 
to Dean Swift, that " he had sung a deluded prince 
out of three kingdoms." A few of the lines of 
this "idle rhyme" are here given as a matter of 
curiosity : 

" Ho, broder Teague, dost hear de decree, 
Lilli burlero, bullen-a-la. 
Dat we shall have a new debbitie, 
Lilli burlero, buUen-a-la. 
Lero, lero, lilli burlero, buUen-a-la. 
Lero, lero, lilli burlero, lero, lero, bullen-a-la. 
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Hoy by Shaint Tyburn, it is de Talbote, 
And he will cut all de Englishmen's troate. 
Dough by my shoul, de English do praet, 
De law's on dare side, and Chreist knows what. 
But if dispense do come from the Pope, 
We'll hang Magna Charta and dem in a rope." 

&c., &c.* 

On the settlement of the government of William III., 
Wharton was made Comptroller of the Household, and 
sworn of the Privy Council. He subsequently held 
various other positions of honour and emolument, and 
took a prominent place as a debater in the House of 
Commons. His wife, Anne Lee, having died in 1685, 
he married for his second wife (1692) Lucy Loftus, only 
daughter and heiress of Adam, Viscount Lisburne, in 
the peerage of beland (who was killed at the siege of 
Limerick, September 15 th, 1691), a lady with a large 
fortune, and as much addicted to pleasure as himsel£ 
On the death of his father (1696) he inherited an estate 
of about j^ 8,000 (il 30,000) a year, and took his seat in 
the House of Lords. At the baptism of his son Philip, 
at Woobum Qanuary 5th, 1698-9), the sponsors were 
William III., the Duke of Shrewsbury, and the Princess 
Anne (afterwards Queen). 

It was said of him at this period : *' He is certainly 
one of the completest gentlemen in England, hath a 
very clear understanding, and manly expressions, with 
abundance of wit ; he is brave in his person, much of a 
libertine, of a middle stature, fair complexion, and fifty 
years old."t On the race-course his horses were un- 
rivalled. He was a skilful duellist, and, as stated in 
his Memoirs, ** he made a vow to himself never to give 
or refuse a challenge, and it was his particular happi- 
ness that in several duels in which he was engaged he 
never had the misfortune to kill a man, or to be worsted, 

* Percy's "Reliaues of English Poetry." «More than 70 years after the 
Revolation Sterne delineated with exquisite skill a veteran who had fought at 
the Boyne and at Namur one of the characteristics of Uie good soldier in his 
trick ot whistling Lilli bnrlero."— Macaulay's History. The tune is given in 
" Tristram Shandy." 

t John Macky, « Characters of the Comt of Great Britain," 1705. 
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as he had great agility of body, and constant presence 
of mind. He was always too hard for his antagonists, 
and he had particularly a dexterous way of disarming 
them, flinging up their swords, and closing in with 
them, which never failed of giving him an opportunity to 
show his forgiving as well as heroic temper." But his 
chief distinction was that he was a leading statesman 
of the Whig party, and an unequalled and unscrupulous 
adept in the art of electioneering. " It was commonly 
believed," says Macaulay, '• that in the course of his life 
he expended on his Parliamentary interest not less than 
eighty thousand pounds, a sum which, when compared 
with the value of estates, must be considered as equiva- 
lent to more than three hundred thousand pounds in 
our time." 

On the accession of Queen Anne in 1702, when the 
Tory and High Church party came into power, Wharton 
was dismissed from all his public offices. About this time 
he became involved in a lawsuit about the ownership of 
lead mines in Swale-dale, which was ultimately decided 
against him. By the elections of 1 705 the Whig party 
again became dominant, and he was created Viscount 
Winchendon and Earl of Wharton (1706). He was also 
appointed one of the Commissioners to treat with the 
Scots for the Union of England and Scotland. His 
vigilance on behalf of religious liberty never relaxed. 
When a motion was made in the House of Lords by 
Sharp, Archbishop of York, that the judges should be 
consulted as to whether there were sufficient laws for 
the suppression of Dissenting academies, it was met by 
the counter proposal of Wharton that they should be 
consulted about the means of suppressing schools and 
seminaries kept by non-jurors (who refused to swear 
allegiance to the reigning dynasty), in one of which a 
noble lord of that House had both his sons educated. 
His reference was to the Archbishop himself, who 
replied that he did not know that the tutor of his sons 
was a non-juror, and as soon as he was made acquainted 
with the fact he took them away. 
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Although Wharton possessed none of his father's 
piety, he always showed himself a zealous advocate of 
the just claims of the Nonconformists. ^' His friend 
Robin [Robert Harley, son of Sir Edward Harley, and 
first Earl of Oxford, who had gone over fi-om the Whigs 
to the Tories], having spoken pretty warmly against 
Dissenters in the debate, my Lord Wharton told him it 
was strange to hear him talk so ; for ' My Lord/ says 
he, ' though we have none of their grace in our hearts, 
we have much of their blood in our veins; and you have 
forgotten how often we have been together in Pinner's 
Hall.'* *My Lord,' says the White StaflF, 'that was 
my brother Edward, 'twas not L' *Yes, yes/ replied 
my Lord Wharton, *I say, my Lord, 'twas your 
brother Edward's brother, Robin, used to go there/" 
(Memoirs of the Marquis of Wharton.) 

In 1708 he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and had as his Secretary the accomplished essayist 
Joseph Addison, for whom he always cherished great 
esteem, and whom he got returned M.P. for the Borough 
of Malmesbury, where his influence was paramount. 
His dignity in Ireland was, however, of short duration. 
Largely under the influence of the cry, '* The Church 
in danger," and the ill-judged prosecution of Dr. 
Sacheverell for preaching at St. Paul's a sermon 
advocating the doctrine of non-resistance (November 
5th, 1709), the elections went against the Whigs, and the 
Tories once more returned to power, Wharton remained 
faithful to his political principles in adversity as well as 
in prosperity. He strongly opposed both the Occasional 
Conformity and the Schism Bills.t And in the debates 

* A noted Nonconfonnist meeting-house, where a lecture was given on 
Tuesday mornings in support of the doctrines of the Reformation by eminent 
Presbyterian and Independent ministers. 

+ *' Tbe object of the Occasional Conformity Bill was to exclude the 
Dissenters from all Government positions of power, dignity, or profit. It was 
followed in 17 14 by the Schism Act, which was intended to crush their 
seminaries and deprive them of the means of educating their children in their 
faith. As carried through the House of Commons it provided that no one, 
under pain of three months' imprisonment, should keep either a public or 
private school, or should even act as tutor or usher unless he had obtained a 
licence from the Bishop, had engaged to conform to the Anglican liturgy, and 
had received the Sacrament in some Anglican church wiUiin the year. In 
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upon the latter (1714), which aimed at the entire 
suppression of Nonconformist schools and colleges and 
threatened the repeal of the Toleration Act, he spoke 
with great force. 

' * He excepted in particular against the word Schism, with which the 
frontispiece of the Bill was set off ; and said it was somewhat 
strange that they should call Schism in England what is the estab- 
lished religion in Scotland ; and therefore, if the Lords who repre- 
sented the nobility of that part of Great Britain were for this Bill, 
he hoped that, in order to be even with us and consistent with them- 
selves, they would move for the bringing in of another Bill to prevent 
the growth of Schism in their own country. ... He further said 
that both in this Bill and in the speeches of those who declared for 
it, several laws were recited and alleged ; but there was one that 
had not been mentioned. He expected that the venerable bench 
of Bishops would have put us in mind of it ; but since they were 
silent he would himself tell them that it was a law of the Gospel to 
do unto others as we should be done unto.** — Rapin. 

Both the Bills referred to became Acts of Parliament, 
but they remained a dead letter in consequence of the 
death of Queen Anne, and were formally repealed a few 
years later (17 19). 

George I. made him Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
and created him (January 7th, 17 14-5) Baron of Trim, 
Earl of Rathfamham, and Marquis of Catherlough 
(Carlow) in the peerage of Ireland, and (February 15th) 
Marquis of Wharton and Malmesbury. But in less 
than two months after receiving his new honours he 
died at his house in Dover Street, London, April 1 2th, 
1 7 15, '* as willing to leave the world as he had been 
formerly to live in it" He was buried at Winchendon ; 
where not long afterwards his widow was laid beside 
him (February 14th, 17 16-7). He left behind him (i) 
one son, Philip, the Duke, and two daughters— (2) Jane, 
and (3) Lucy. 

order to prevent occasional conformity it was further provided that i/ a teacher 
so qualified were present at any other form of won^p he should at once 
become liable to three months* imprisonment and should be incapacitated for 
the rest of his life from acting as schoolmaster or tutor. In order to prevent 
latitudinarian Anglicans from teaching Dissenting formularies, a dause was 
carried making any licensed teacher who taught any Catechism other than that 
of the Church of Eugland, liable to all the penalties of the Act The 
Csdlitjr with which this atrocious Act was carried abundanUy shows the danger 
in which religious liberty was placed in the latter years of the reign of Queen 
Anne."— Lkckt, « History of Eng^d in the Eighteenth Century," I. 95. 
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By his will, dated April 8th, 17 15 (printed in London 
17 15), he appointed Evelyn Lord Marquis of Dorchester, 
Charles Earl of Carlisle, and Nicholas Lechmere, 
Esquire, His Majesty's Solictor-General, as trustees, and 
left ^8,000 to his daughter Jane, ;£ 6,000 to his daughter 
Lucy, ;£500 to his niece Margaret Ramsay, daughter of 
his sister Lady Lockhart, and ;^ 1,000 '* for the satisfying 
of any claims or demands not recoverable by law or 
equity, but in honour"; the guardianship of his son 
Philip Lord Winchendon [afterwards Marquis and 
Duke], until twenty^ne years of age, to his wife and 
trustees, recommending it to him '' to observe the advice 
of his mother and guardians, and to endeavour by a 
dutiful and prudent behaviour to make the best amends 
he can for the false step he has made " [in marrying 
beneath him] ; also the guardianship of his daughters, 
strictly charging them ''to take the advice of their 
mother and guardians in all their affairs, and more 
especially in their marriage, and not to marry without 
their consent"; he also left ;^ioo to the poor of the 
parishes of Winchendon and Waddesdon, to be dis- 
tributed at the discretion of his executors. 

A just estimate of his character cannot be formed 
from the portrait of him painted by Dean Swift (whom 
Wharton, when Lord-Lieutenant of Lreland, refused to 
make his chaplain), nor even from the graphic descrip- 
tion of him given by Macaulay, chiefly drawn from 
the representations of his political adversaries. With 
many vices Honest Tom Whartotiy as he was familiarly 
and derisively called, had also many excellences. '^ He 
was," says the writer of his Memoirs, ^'generous to all that 
he employed, and charitable to the poor— especially old 
people and children ; never was a man of his quality more 

easy of access, and never one who was a kinder master." 

" Such manly sense, with so much fire of mind, 

Judgment so strong, to wit so livelv joined. 
\o prepossession swaj^ed his equal soul, 
Steady to truth she pointed as her pole : 
Brieht as the youngest, as the oldest wise. 
In both extremes alike he gave surprise."* 

* Dodsley's Collection of Poems, 1758. 
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" He was a worthy, complete statesman/' says another, 
^'a principal promoter of the Revolution, zealous for 
the Hanover settlement, of gfreat sagacity, elocution, 
and spirit." And in the preamble to the Patent by 
which George I. conferred a new title on his son it was 
stated : *' The British Nation, not forgetful of his father, 
lately deceased, gratefully remember how much their 
invincible William III. owed to that constant and 
courageous asserter of the public Liberty and the 
Protestant Religion. The same extraordinary person 
deserved so well of us in having supported our interests 
by the weight of his counsels, the force of his wit, and 
the jQrmness of his mind, at a time when our title to the 
succession of this realm was endangered, that in the 
beginning of our reign we invested him with the dignity 
of a Marquis as an earnest of our royal favour, the 
further marks whereof we were prevented from bestow- 
ing by his death, too hasty and untimely for his King 
and country."* 



6. 

PHILIP, THE SIXTH LORD WHARTON, SECOND MARQUIS 

AND DUKE, 1698 — 1 73 1. 

" Whaxton ! the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise." — Popb. 

Philip, the only son of the Marquis of Wharton, and 
Lucy Loftus, daughter of Lord Lisbum, was bom on 
December 21st, 1698 (nearly three years after the 
death of his grandfather, the Good Lord Wharton). He 
was educated at home, under the superintendence of his 
father, whose ambition was to make him a great orator, 
and exhibited a precocious intellect, his memory being 
an extraordinary one. He had the most part of Vergil 
and of his more beloved Horace by heart. He was, 

• " The Life and Writings of Philip, late Duke of Wharton," 1732 ; " The 
Hononrable Descent, Life, and True Character of the Marquis of Whiuton/' 
1711 ; '< Memoirs of the Marquis, to which is added his Lordship's Character 
by Sir Richard Steele," 1715. 
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however, as his subsequent conduct proved, unstable 
impulsive, and reckless, without moral or religious 
principles ; and '' an illustrious but a melancholy 
instance of the greatest abilities and the most flagrant 
indiscretions that ever met in the same person."* An 
anecdote is told of him as a boy which indicates the 
genius for mischief which he displayed throughout his 
career. When Addison, his father's secretary, was on 
a visit to Winchendon, the little lord led him to look at 
some of their fine racing horses. There were very high 
gates into the field, and at the first of them his young 
friend fimibled in his pocket, and seemed vastly con- 
cerned that he could not find the key. Addison said it 
was no matter, and he could easily climb over it As he 
said this he began mounting the bars, and when he was 
at the very top the little lord whips out the key and sets 
the gate swinging, and for some time kept the good man 
in that ridiculous situation. (Spence's " Anecdotes.") 

When a mere youth he was married (March 2nd, 
17 14-5), by one of the Fleet parsons, to Martha, daughter 
of Major-General Richard Holmes, and this clandestine 
alliance so affected his too-indulgent father that he died 
six weeks afterwards. He thus early succeeded him, 
*' in all his titles and abilities, but none of his virtues " ; 
and his estate (including the jointure of his mother) 
was worth ;^ 14,000 a year. Under the direction of his 
guardians, with a view to his being confirmed in strictly 
Protestant principles, he left England at the beginning 
of 1 7 16, and travelled through Holland and Germany to 
Geneva, in company with a Huguenot as his tutor and 
"governor"; but not liking his instructions and re- 
straints, he suddenly departed from him, leaving him a 
bear cub pet, with a message to the effect that, being 
no longer able to bear his ill-usage, he had thought it 
proper to be gone from him, and left him the bear as 
his most suitable companion. 

Before leaving England he had, probably, imbibed 
something of the Jacobite sentiment, which was preva- 

* Pre£M;e to hit life ** by an Impartial Hand, 1731." 
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lent at the time ; and from Geneva he went to Lyons 
(October i3thy 171 6) and entered into correspondence 
with the Chevalier de St. George, better known as the 
Old Pretender, James Francis Edward Stuart, son of 
James 11., who had the year before landed in Scotland 
in a fruitless attempt to bring back the Stuart dynasty. 
He made a personal call on the Chevalier at Avignon ; 
and on arriving at Paris he also visited the widow of 
James II. (Mary Beatrice d'Este), who wrote of him r 
'* His attachment for the King I am persuaded is very 
sincere at present, and I hope will continue so/' and 
gave him ;^ 2,000, which she obtained by pawning her 
jewels, for the furtherance of the Jacobite cause in 
England. At the table of Lord Stair, Ambassador at 
Paris, he had the audacity to drink to the health of the 
Pretender. When expostulated with by an English 
gentleman of distinction for having swerved so much 
from the principles of his whole family, he replied that 
he had pawned his principles to Gordon, the Pretender^s 
banker, for a considerable sum, and till he had the 
money to repay him he must be a Jacobite, but as soon 
as that was done he should be a Whig again. By 
the end of the year he was back in England. 

He then crossed to Ireland and, as Earl of Rathfamham 
and Marquis of Catherlough, was allowed to sit in the 
Irish House of Peers, though under age. Here he spoke 
strongly in support of the Whig Ministry. About this 
time he had as his friend and companion Dr. Edward 
Young, the author of "Night Thoughts," who subse- 
quently dedicated to him " The Revenge, a Tragedy ** 
( 1 7 2 1 ), stating, " My present fortune is his bounty, and my 
future his care," and received from him an annuity ot 
^200 and a complimentary gift of ;^2,ooo. He also, it is 
said, received from him a different kind of present, viz. a 
human skull with a candle fixed in it, which Wharton 
gave to the Doctor as a most proper lamp for him to 
write tragedy by. 

On returning to England, he resided for a year or 
two with his wife at Winchendon, where a son, Thomas, 
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was bom to him. May 7 th, 17 19; and at his baptism 
George I. stood godfather. The child died of small- 
pox in London, when barely a year old. With a view 
to secure his talents for the Whig party he was created, 
by the King's Letters Patent, Duke of Wharton (January 
28th, 1 7 18-9), and on coming of age he took his seat 
in the House of Peers, December 2 1 st, 1 7 1 9. Regardless 
of the source whence he derived his new dignity, he 
soon afterwards turned against the Grovernment, opposed 
the extension of the South Sea Charter, and in his place 
in Parliament attacked the Ministry, especially Earl 
Stanhope, Secretary of State, for their connection with 
the inflation and collapse of the South Sea Bubble 
(February 4th, 17 20-1); to which the Earl replied with 
such passion that he was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, and died the following day.* 

Wharton had now become associated with a free- 
thinking and profligate club, which was suppressed by 
proclamation (April 28th, 1721); and on the second 
reading of a Bill for the suppression of blasphemy and 
profanenefis, he said that he was not insensible of the 
common talk and opinion of the town concerning him- 
self, and therefore was glad of the opportunity to justify 
himself by declaring that he was far from being a 
patron of blasphemy or any enemy to religion ; but he 
could not be for this Bill, because he conceived it to be 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity ; then, taking a 
Bible from his pocket, he excited the amusement ot 
the House by reading with much gravity many 
passages from the sacred volume containing exhorta- 
tions to universal charity, meekness, and mutual 
forbearance. 



* Edward Harley, one of the original Trnstees of the Bible Charity, wrote 
to his brother Rooert, Earl of Oxford, February 17th, 1 720-1 : *< AU is at 
present in jumble and confusion. Most officers of the army arc plunged in 
the South Sea Scheme, and all trade and credit stagnated. He that does not 
see the just hand of heaven in these things is very olind. While blasphemy 
and inndeUty prevail what can we expect but greater judgments? Lord 
Nottingham is endeavouring to bring some of the Bishops into a Bill to 
declare that the nation is yet Christian ! "—Report of Hist. Commission, 
Welbeck Papers. 
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When Francis Atterbuiy, Bishop of Rochester, was 
arrested for correspondence with the Pretender, with a 
view to incite a Jacobite insurrection, and a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties was debated in the House of Lords, 
Wharton spoke in defence of the Bishop (May 15th, 
1723). The main points of his speech, it is said, he 
obtained surreptitiously from Sir Robert Walpole. 
However this may have been, his speech was marked 
by great force and eloquence. It did not, however, 
prevent the passing of the Bill, and Atterbury went 
into exile and died in France (1732). Wharton's 
Jacobite zeal appears in a letter from Viscount 
Lonsdale to James Lowther (his cousin), September 
26th, 1723. 

*' The Duke of Wharton went about ten days ago to his estate in 
Swaledale, near Richmond, and Sir C. Musgrave went along with 
him ; when they were there the Duke took occasion of treating about 
three score of the country people, and after they had drunk a good 
deal the Duke and Sir C. Musgrave pulled off their coats and waist- 
coats, £ell down upon their knees and drank the Pretender's health by 
the name of James III. of England and VIII. of Scotland, and 
obliged all the people that were with them to do the same. 

"The noise of this was quickly spread, and the wives and 
daughters of the people who were in company came immediately 
crying to fetch Uieir husbands away. Some of the men being 
frightened themselves, went to make information to a Justice of 
the Peace, but the Justice, in all probability not caring to meddle 
themselves with so great a man, told the people who came to him, 
that if they would bring the offenders before him he would do as the 
law directed, but would grant no warrant." — {Histar. MSS. Com'- 
mission. Earl of Lonsdale. 13 Report App. VII., p. 123.) 

During these years he was in friendly relations with 
Dean Swift, Pope (who described his character in no 
flattering terms). Lady Mary Wortley - Montagu, and 
other literary celebrities, and published twice a week a 
paper called The True Briton^ consisting of short 
political essays Qune, 1723, to February 17th, 1724). 
Some of his other literary productions were subsequently 
published (1727). " It is difficult," says Horace Walpole, 
'' to give an account of the works of so mercurial a man, 
whose library was a tavern, and women of pleasure 
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muses ; a thousand sallies of his imagination may have 
been lost ; he no more wrote for fame than he acted 
for it." 

" Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart ; 
Grown all to all ; from no one vice exempt ; 
And most contemptible to shun contempt ; 
His passion still, to covet general praise, 
His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways ; 
A constant bounty which no friend has made ; 
An angel tongue, which no man can persuade ; 
A fool with more of wit than half mankind ; 
Too rash for thought, for action too refined ; 
A tyrant to the wife his heart approves ; 
A rebel to the very king he loves ; 
He dies, sad outcast of each Church and State, 
And harder still I flagitious, yet not great. 
Ask you why Wharton broke through every rule ? 
'Twas all for fear the knaves should call him fool 
Nature well known, no prodigies remain, 
Comets are regular and Wharton plain. " 

(Pope, First Epistle of '* Moral Essays," 1733.) 

Wharton was utterly destitute of prudence and 
economy, indulged in various kinds of dissipation, and, 
with a folly verging on madness, rapidly wasted his 
inheritance. According to his own account, he lost 
;£ 1 20,000 in the South Sea Scheme. He had previously 
sold the manor of Healaugh. Most of his property was 
put into the hands of trustees for the payment of his 
debts, and he received an allowance of ;^ 1,200 a year. 
A story is told of CoUey Gibber, actor, dramatist, and 
poet laureate, that once riding with the Duke in his 
coach near Winchendon, where the soil is a stifif clay, 
and the ruts very deep, he said to him : '* Report states 
your grace to be running out of your estates, but you 
will never run out of this." In 1723 his Rathfarnham 
estates were sold, and in 1725 his estates in Bucking- 
hamshire. Yet his debts amounted to ;£ 7 0,000, 
and in the course of a few years his patrimony 
was all gone. 

About the middle of 1725, involved in debt, in impaired 
health, and with a bankrupt reputation, he went abroad 
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and openly espoused the cause of the Pretender, from 
whom he received the Order of the Garter and his 
Patent as Duke of Northumberland (April 5th, 1726). 
While at Madrid he heard of the death of his wife, 
which took place April i4thy 1726, and three months 
later he married Maria Teresa O'Beime (daughter of 
Henry O'Beime, an Irish Colonel in the Spanish 
service), a maid of honour to the Queen of Spain. Just 
before this he had professed himself a Roman Catholic. 
But he did not give up his dissipated habits. Sir 
Benjamin Keene, Ambassador at Madrid, said of him, 
**TheDukeof Wharton has not been sober or scarce 
had a pipe out of his mouth since he came from his 
expedition to St. Ilfonso " (the palace of the King, thirty 
miles from Madrid). Returning with his wife from 
Rome by sea to Barcelona, and hearing that the 
English fortress of Gibraltar was being attacked by the 
Spanish, he obtained permission to serve in the Spanish 
army as a volunteer, and was made by the Greneral his 
aide-de-camp. **The day before yesterday," wrote one 
from the camp, May i6th, 1727, ** the Duke of Wharton 
insisted on going to the battery to show his garter- 
riband, crying out a thousand times 'Long live the 
Pretender ! ' and using a quantity of bad languag^e. 
They represented to him frequently that he ought to 
withdraw, but he refused to do so. At last he was 
struck by a piece of a shell on the toe. He had been 
drinking brandy, otherwise perhaps he would have been 
wiser." For his conduct at Gibraltar he was indicted 
for high treason, and outlawed by a resolution ot 
the House of Lords and attainted of high treason 

(1729)- 

With one or two brief intervals of remorse and 

amendment he continued to pursue his course of folly 

and extravagance at Rouen, at Paris, and elsewhere 

until he had exhausted all his resources. His duchess 

then resumed her attendance on the Queen of Spain, 

and having some time previously received a commission 

as colonel-aggregate in the Irish regiment Hibernia^ in 
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the Spanish service, he repaired to his regiment in 
Catalonia, intending to live on his pay of eighteen 
pistoles a month, or ;^88 iis. a year. While at his 
quarters at Lerida, in May, 17319 his health broke down 
completely, and in the hope of its restoration he set out 
to try some mineral springs from which he had shortly 
before derived benefit. But he never reached his 
destination ; and the pathetic manner in which he ended 
his career cannot be contemplated without pity and 
regret. When riding through a small village he was 
seized with a fit of sickness, and was found there in an 
utterly destitute and helpless condition by the fathers ot 
the monastery of the Franciscans de la Puebla, at Reus 
(nine miles west of Terragona), who carried him to 
their house and carefully attended to his needs. After 
languishing on a pallet in one of the cells for a week, he 
expired on May 31st, 1731, in the thirty-third year 
of his age. He was buried the next day in one 
of the aisles of the church pertaining to the monastery 
'* in the same poor manner in which they inter their own 
monks." In this " once beautifixl monastery of Poblet " 
(which was wrecked in an outbreak of popular frenzy 
about sixty years ago) the following epitaph was 
recently discovered : 

" Hie jacet Excellentissimus Dom. Philippus ac Wharton, Anglus 
Dux Marchio et Comes de Wharton, Marchio de Malmesbury et 
Catherlough, Comes de Rathfamham, Vicecomes de Winchendon, 
Baro de Trim, Eques de Sto. Georgio alias de Gerratierra [the 
Garter], obiit in fide Ecclesise Catholics Romans Populeti die 
31 Maii 1 73 1." 

Appropriate to his melancholy end Pope wrote : 

*' What riches give us let us then inquire : 
Meat, fire, and clothes. What more ? Meat, clothes and fire. 
Alas ! 'tis more than (all his visions past) 
Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at last" 

In his will, dated April ist, 1731, and proved at 
Dublin by his widow, December 1st, 1736, he called 
himself Philip James (doubtless in compliment to the 
Pretender), and left his estate to ''her grace the 
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Duchess of Wharton, my dearest spouse, during her 
life " ; he also directed (with a strange estimate of his 

wasted life) : 

''I order and appoint that after my death my testamentary 
executor shall see fixed upon my burial place a stone with the 
following inscriptions engraven upon it : 

" Vixi et quem dederat cursum fortuna peregL"* 
" My fame shall live when pyramids of pride 
Mix with the ashes they were raised to hyde."t 

His widow survived him many years, married Count 
Montijo, lived during the latter part of her life in Golden 
Square, London, died in 1777, and was buried in old 
St. Pancras Churchyard. His younger sister, Lucy, 
married (1731) Sir William Morice, of Werrington, near 
Launceston, was divorced, and died at Bath in 1739. 
His elder sister, Jane, wife of John Holt, and subse- 
quently of Robert Coke, died in 1761, "the last of that 
noble family." After the death of "the last of the 
Barons," the Wharton titles became extinct, and all the 
Wharton estates came into the hands of private owners 
of another name, except the portion devoted by the 
fourth Lord to charitable uses, and known as the Bible 
Lands, which continued to perpetuate his memory, and 
has conferred a lasting benefit upon posterity. 

" Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust." 

THE EXTINCT BARONY. 

After the lapse of over a century, the Barony of 
Wharton, having been deemed in abeyance, was claimed 
in 1844 by Colonel Charles Kemeys Kemeys Tynte, ot 
Halswelly near Bridgwater, Somerset, a descendant of 
the fourth Lord Wharton's daughter Mary, and her 
second husband, Sir Charles Kemeys, of Cefn Mabley, 
Glamorganshire. He got the outlawry of the Duke 
reversed on technical grounds (1845), but ^^^y succeeded 

* " I have liTed, and the course which fortune gave I have accomplished.**—* 
'* .^Eneid," IV. 653. 

t " Notes and Queries," Series VIII., VoL XII., p. 488 ; Series IX., 
VoL L, p. 91. "Whartonia" (1727). "Philip, Duke of Wharton," by 
J. R. RoWnson (1896). -• ^ 
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in proving that other descendants of daughters of the 
fourth Lord had an equal right to the title. The 
judgment of the House of Lords was to the effect that 
Colonel Tynte was only entitled to a third part of the 
barony. This decision was founded on the assumption 
that the barony was created by Writ of Summons, in 
which case it would have descended through the heirs 
general, female as well as male. But it has been since 
shown that it was created by Letters Patent, and was 
consequently limited to heirs male of the body. There 
being no such heirs the decision was wrong, and the 
barony must be regarded as having become absolutely 
defunct, without any hope of a resurrection. Sic transit 
gloria mundu 
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THE LIFE OF THE GOOD LORD WHARTON. 

1613 — 1696 



** How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world."— Shakespeare 



c< * 



Tis only noble to be good."— Tennyson 



" Good deeds immortal are — they cannot die ; 
Unscathed by envious blight or withering frost 
They live and bud and bloom ; and men partake 
Still of their freshness, and are strong thereby." — ^Attoun. 
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HIS EARLY LIFE. 

*' Who is best taught ? He who has first learnt of his mother."— 
The Talmud. 

Philip, the fourth Lord Wharton, was elder son ot 
Sir Thomas Wharton and Lady Philadelphia, daughter 
of Robert Carey, first Earl of Monmouth. He was 
bom at Aske, near Richmond, Yorkshire, on April 
1 8th, 161 3. Of his parents and Puritan training some 
account has been already given. When only nine years 
old he lost his devout father. He had, however, the 
benefit of the example and counsel of an excellent 
mother, for whom he always cherished a reverent and 
tender affection. From a child he knew the Scriptures,, 
and the faith of his mother dwelt in him also. He was 
distinguished, as was said by one of his admiring 
friends, by " the morning star of early piety." 

In 1625 his grandfather, the old Lord Philip, died 
(March 25 th, two days before the commencement of the 
reign of Charles L, which ended so disastrously), and 
left him the Wharton title and estates, with an income 
of over ;^ 8,000 a year (equivalent to more than £10^000 
at the present time). Soon afterwards he went to the 
University of Oxford; matriculated as a member of 
Exeter College, March 3rd, 1625-6, at the age of 13; 
and it was while he was there that Samuel Wales, the 
Puritan minister, wrote the dedication of his little 
book before mentioned, closing with the following 
coiipsels : 

" Repel with infinite loathing the whispering of those wretches 
who go about to persuade that (though it is not amiss for nobles to 
have a form of godliness) forwardness in religion is a stain and 
blemish to noble blood. Such things are suggested by the father of 
lies to rob you of true comfort in this life and a crown of glory after 
death. 

''As God hath made you heir of your father's greatness, sa 
labour to show forth an express image of his grace and Godly con- 
versation, and think often you hear his voice thus sounding in your 
ears (for by his life, being dead, he yet speaketh)— ' My son, know 
the God of your father, and serve Him with a perfect heart and willing 
mind.' 
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" The Father of Mercies enrich with all hlessings of heaven and 
earth the nohle and virtuous Philadelphia, your mother ; keep your 
honour from every evil now and ever ; season and govern your young 
years by His Holy Spirit, and as you increase in dajrs and stature, so 
may you increase in all sanctifying gifts, and in favour with God 
and man." 

On leaving the University he procured a pass from 
the King to travel for three years with his younger 
brother, Thomas, *'six servants and £\oo in money." 
"In my youth," he wrote in later life, "I travelled 
through France and spent some time as a volunteer 
under the Prince of Orange. I returned to England 
shortly before the winter of 1631, being commanded to 
present myself before the King at the annual masquerade, 
at which he like others took part. In 1632 I married 
and retired into the country, 150 miles from London, 
living there continuously, except when the King com- 
manded me to bear a part in a similar masquerade, as 
he did every year till the breaking out, I think in 1638, 
of the troubles in Scotland.'** 

One who was well acquainted with him wrote : '* He 
was one of the handsomest of men, and the greatest 
beau of his time ; he had particularly fine legs and took 
great delight to show them in dancing. I remember to 
have seen him in his old age, when those fine legs were 
shrunk almost to the bone, to point to them in that 
worn and decrepit condition and say, ' Here are the 
handsome legs which I was so proud of in my youth. 
See what's the beauty of man that he should take pride 
in it.' " (" Memoirs of the Marquess," 17 15.) 

* Letter (translated from the Latin) written bv Lord Wharton, October i8th, 
1685, and endorsed ** Letter to Baron S. [Alexander Freiherr von Spaen, 
1619-92, General-Lieutenant in the sendee of the Elector of Brandenboi^h 
and Ftesident of the Government of Cleve and Mark], shewn to him bat not 
left with him." (From Carte Papers, Bodleian, Vol 8i, No. 576, quoted in 
the Wharton Collection.) It commences : '' Most Noble Lord, — K% I have 
had the honour of conversing with your lordship on my affairs, and my recent 
withdrawal from England, I hope you will not be offended if I give jrou a 
brief recital of those affairs from the time I left the University, and en>ecially 
in reference to Charles I., Charles II., and the present Kin^ [James II.], for 
what object your lordship's wisdom and friendship may deade. Since, how- 
ever, it is important to my privacy I would not have this letter reach any 
hands but yours; with you I may well use an unusual freedom." The 
whole of what follows in this letter is contained in the extracts given in doe 
order in the following pages. 
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His first wife> as previously stated, was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Wandesford, of Pickhill, 
Yorkshire, who died after a brief companionship, leaving 
bim two daughters. His second wife, whom he married 
in 1637, was Jane, daughter and heiress of Arthur 
Goodwin, of Upper Winchendon, Buckinghamshire, 
colonel in the Parliamentary army, who died early in 
the Civil War (1643). ^^^ brought him a good estate 
and a numerous family. 

He attained his majority on April i8th, 1634, ^^^ 
when he should have taken his place in the House 
of Lords, Charles L, unwilling to concede the claims 
of Parliament for greater ecclesiastical and political 
liberty, was endeavouring to carry on his government 
without a Parliament, and was supported therein by 
Archbishop Laud and Sir Thomas Wentworth, Lord 
Strafford. '^ The King/' as it has been remarked, 
** gratified the Church with a power to persecute, and 
the Church gratified the King with an unlimited prero- 
gative." (** Life of Ambrose Barnes.") All Wharton's 
sympathies were with the Puritans, and through his 
alliance with the Goodwins he was brought into 
intimate relations with John Hampden and other 
patriotic leaders. The arbitrary procedure of the King 
and his Ministers had the effect of welding together 
Puritans and Patriots in determined resistance to 
oppression in Church and State, and their conflict with 
Anglicans and Royalists could not k>ng be deferred. 



THE BEGINNING OF THE CIVIL WAR, 1 642. 

'* The contest was a struggle to ascertain whether the Crown or 
the House of Commons was the strongest power in the country." — 
Prof. Gardiner. 

The attempt to force the Book of Common Prayer 
upon the people of Scotland roused their Presbyterian 
^eal ; they armed themselves in self-defence and 
prepared for war with England. " For twelve years," 
says Wharton, '^no elections had been held in the 
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kingdom. In April or May, 1640, the King [in want 
of supplies] summoned a Parliament to vote for war 
with Scotland; but finding the members opposed to 
his views, in three weeks dissolved it [May 5 th], and 
raising an army for the purpose led it to York, about 
halfway between London and Edinburgh. In November 
following [the hostile Scots having entered England] he 
summoned another Parliament [the Long Parliament, 
November 3rd, 1640], in which I joined those members 
who were anxious to diminish the inconveniences in 
politics and innovations in religion occasioned by the 
infrequency with which Parliament met. At the first 
meeting all were in agreement, and some difficulties 
were removed, but in a few months such disputes arose 
between the two Houses, that the King decided to 
withdraw from Parliament, and summoned to his side 
many of both Houses, and in the Autumn of this year 
[August 22nd, 1642] open war began." (Letter to von 
Spaen.) 

Wharton was over twenty-seven years ' of age when 
the Long Parliament was called, and he had already 
begun to take an active part in public affairs. He 
signed a petition of the Yorkshire gentry (July 28th, 
1640) to the Lords of the Council complaining of 
grievances, and the King sent for him and three or four 
others, and told them *^ it was not lawful for them to 
meet in this manner upon petitions, and charged them 
never more to do so ; he said that if they meddled with 
it any more he would hang them." (" Memoirs of Sir 
Hugh Cholmley"). Bishop Burnet says: *' Petitions 
were sent from the city and some counties to the King^ 
praying a treaty with the Scots. The Lord Wharton 
and the Lord Howard of Escrick undertook to deliver 
some of these ; which they did and were clapt up 
upon it. A Council of War was held, and it was 
resolved on, as Lord Wharton told me, to shoot them at 
the head of the army as movers of sedition. This was 
chiefly pressed by the Earl of Strafford." He was also 
one of the twelve peers who signed a petition (August 
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28thy 1640) for calling a Parliament, and one of the 
sixteen Commissioners who met at Ripon (September 
30th) to arrange a treaty with the Scots. 

In the Long Parliament he was a zealous supporter of 
the policy of the Lower House, and was on the Com- 
mittee of the Lords for drawing up propositions to be 
presented to the King for laying aside arms and levies, 
and for appeasing differences between His Majesty and 
Parliament Being supposed to be deep in the secrets 
of the popular leaders, the King proposed to summon 
him as a witness against the five members of the House 
of Commons whose attempted arrest (January 3rd, 
1642) brought the King and Parliament into direct 
collision. War became inevitable when Charles I. 
positively refused to allow Parliament to have a 
voice in the nomination of the lord-lieutenants of 
counties, and thereby some control over the Militia, 
on which its own existence depended. Wharton 
was nominated by the Commons (February 28th, 
1642) Lord-Lieutenant of Lancashire in the stead of 
Lord Strange (second son of Lord Derby), who had 
been appointed by the King, and directed to submit for 
approval the names of persons of quality to be his 
deputy-lieutenants or commanders of the Militia. He 
was also subsequently appointed to a similar position 
for Bucks and Westmorland. And it is recorded 
(May 24th) that he was among the lords that had not 
absented themselves from the business of the House, as 
opposed to those who were with His Majesty at York — 
whence he removed to Nottingham and there set up the 
royal standard. 

Wharton's earnest desire for reconciliation with the 
King appears in letters which he wrote to Chief Justice 
Sir John Banks. In one of these (June 14th, 1642) he 
asks : ** Hath all this kingdom no persons prudent 
enough according to their affection to prevent the ruin 
coming upon us ; or, is it want of industry ; or, is it the 
wantonness of some few interested or unprovided 
[incompetent] people to pull down more in one day 

6 
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than the rest can build up in years ; or, is it a judgment 
upon us immediately from the hand of (rod, for which 
no natural or politic reason can be given ? " In another 
(July 13th) he says: **I would contribute of what is 
dearest to me towards a right understanding and mutual 
confidence betwixt the King and the people.*' 

When the rebellion in Ireland broke out in October, 
1 64 1, an English army was raised by subscription 
under an Act of Parliament, called the Adventurers' 
Act (February, 1642), for the invasion of Munster, and 
the subduing of the Irish and acquiring their lands for 
themselves, and Lord Wharton was made Commander- 
in-Chief and Lord Governor of Ireland.* The officers 
were to receive their commissions from the King, but 
His Majesty was unwilling to grant them, and while the 
army waited at Bristol ready to embark for Ireland, the 
war began in England, and they were ordered to turn 
their arms against the Cavaliers. 

Wharton was present at Edgehill fight (October 23rd, 
1642) as colonel of a regiment of his own raising, 
consisting of 1,200 foot and a troop of horse ; but in 
that action he gained little honour. At a meeting of 
the Lord Mayor and Common Council of the City of 
London (October 27th), held for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the citizens to raise more money to carry on the war, 
he frankly stated : " When we had shot two or three 
pieces of ordnance, they [the Royalists] began to shoot 
some of theirs ; and, truly, not long after, before there 
was any near excuse, three or four of our regiments 
fairly ran away; and there were that ran away — Sir 
William Fairfax's regiment, Sir Henry Cholmley's, my 
Lord Kimbolton's, and, to say the plain truth, my own." 



* Carte Papers, Bodleian Library. Hist. Commission Reporti Appendix, 
i. 35. See also ** List of Field Officers chosen and appointed for tne Irish 
Expedition by the Committee at Guildhall, London, for the regiments of 
5,000 foot and 500 horse ; under the Command of Philip Lord Wharton, 
Baron of Scarborough [Wharton], Lord General of Ireland '^ (Peacock, 1874K 
In this list we find these entries : '' Foot Companies : CoL General ; His 
Captain: Edward Massey; His Ensigne: Oliver CromwelL" Dame 
Philadelphia (the mother of Lord Wharton) subscribed ;£'200 to the 
Adventurers' Fund. 
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Although his regiment fled it preserved its colours, and 
'^ the noble lord himself remained in the service all that 
night" Some of his opponents asserted that out ot 
cowardice he took refuge in a sawpit, a story for which 
there was probably little foundation. It does not appear^ 
however, that he took any further part in military 
actions. By his natural disposition he was more 
adapted for council than for war; and he was well 
described by Locke, with reference to events of a later 
date, as '^ an old and expert Parliament matiy a great 
friend to the Protestant religion, and interest in 
England." 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE PARLIAMENTARY ARMY, 

1645. 

"Alter the last fortress of the Cavaliers had submitted to the 
Parliament, the Parliament was compelled to submit to its own 
soldiers/ '— Macaulay. 

The war went on for a while with indecisive results ; 
and concerning its progress. Colonel Goodwin often 
wrote to his daughter, "sweet, dear Jenny" (Lady 
Jane), at the house of Lord Wharton in Clerkenwell, 
London (1642-3). The Parliament then sought the 
assistance of the Scots, who were in sympathy with the 
English Puritans ; which was promised on the condition 
of adopting the Solemn League and Covenant against 
'* Popery and Prelacy"; and in the beginning of 1644 
an army of 1 2,000 Scots marched into England. Lord 
Wharton was on the Committee of Both Kingdoms, which 
was set up in February as the Executive in the War 
Department, and met at Derby House, Westminster — 
four Scotsmen and twenty-one English. He wrote from 
Derby House, Jime 27th, to the Parliament of Scotland, 
asking for further assistance, and was in frequent 
correspondence with garrisons held for the Parliament. 
The battle of Marston Moor (July 2nd) was fatal to the 
Royalists in the North of England, and the victory was 
chiefly due to Cromwell and his Ironsides. Wharton 
supported the Self-denying Ordinance, the formation of 

6* 
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the New Model, and the appointment of Fairfax as 
Lord-Greneral instead of Essex; and at Naseby 
(June i4thy 1645) ^^ triumph of the Parliament was 
assured. 

Some di£Ferences having arisen with respect to the 
Scottish army in England, Wharton was appointed with 
other Commissioners to visit Scotland and compose 
them (July 1 2 th, 1 645 ). He was there for several months, 
and on his return gave an account of the negotiations to 
the House of Lords (November nth), and received the 
thanks of the House for his pains in the business. A 
settlement with the King was now confidently expected, 
and it was voted in Parliament that amongst the 
honours proposed to be conferred by the King on the 
chiefs of the Parliament and army, an earldom should 
be^conferred on Lord Wharton ; but, as the negotiations 
for peace failed, he never received this honour. 

Charles L would not consent to a limitation of his 
prerogative, nor any alteration in the Episcopal govern- 
ment of the Church, and sought to maintain his 
supremacy by fomenting the differences between the 
Presbyterians and the Independents, the Parliament 
and the army. The Presbyterians formed a majority 
in Parliament, and were bent on establishing the 
National Church on a Presbyterian basis ; but the Inde- 
pendents, of whom the army was largely composed, 
demanded a wider religious liberty than such a system 
permitted. The King then fled to the Scots (May 5th, 
1646), and Wharton was named in the propositions of 
the House sent to him at Newcastle as one of the 
Commissioners for conserving the peace of the two 
kingdoms. But, refusing to take the Covenant, Charles 
was delivered up to the Parliamentary Commissioners 
(January 30th, 1647), ^^^ subsequently taken possession 
of by the army. When the majority in Parliament 
proposed to disband the army, the citizen • soldiers 
refused to disperse until the purposes for which they 
had taken up arms were accomplished. Further nego- 
tiations went forward, during which the King entered 
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into a secret treaty with the Scots to acknowledge the 
Presbyterian discipline in England for three years, and 
to suppress the Independents and all other sects ; and 
the army leaders, feeling that he could no more be 
trusted, resolved that he should be '^ brought to 
justice/' 

In his brief account of his own course of life Lord 
Wharton passes lightly over this critical juncture and 
says : *' Fortime favoured the Parliamentary party ; and 
in 1648, after some unsuccessful negotiations, the King 
(then imprisoned in the Isle of Wight) offered a com- 
promise [the terms of the Treaty of Newport], which 
many members thought sufficient for the establishment 
of peace ; but after a debate lasting twenty hours, and 
an affirmative was given, next morning before the House 
met, sixty members were imprisoned by the leaders of 
the army. ["Pride's Purge," December 6th, 1648, by 
which the army became master of Parliament] I at once 
withdrew from public life, and buried myself in the 
country " [taking no part in the trial and execution of 
the King, and declining all share in public affairs]. 
(Letter to von Spaen.) 



THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES, 1 643 — 1 649. 

"They were perhaps equal in learning, good sense, and other 
merits to any Lower House of Convocation that ever made a figure 
in England "— Hallam. 

This famous assembly was summoned, in accordance 
with an ordinance of the Long Parliament (June 12th, 
1643), "to be consulted for the settling of the Govern- 
ment and Liturgy of the Church of England"; and 
Lord Wharton was one of the Commissioners appointed 
to call it together. It met on July ist, 1643, and 
was composed of ten Lords and twenty Commoners, as 
lay assessors, and 121 Divines, Lord Wharton being 
one of the lay assessors. They all took the Solemn 
League and Covenant at St. Margaret's, Westminster 
(September 25th), "lifting up their right hands to 
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heaven, worshipping the great name of Grod and giving 
their sacred pledge."* 

At first Lord Wharton took a zealous interest in its 
proceedings, and appeared to favour the proposals for 
the establishment of a National Presbyterian Church ; 
but when the majority of its members refused to allow a 
toleration for ^'gathered churches" (independent of 
external control), he supported Groodwin, Nye, and 
other "Dissenting brethren" in their contention for 
larger liberty, and was described as '' one of the prime 
leaders of the Independent Juncto."t He even moved 
(December, 1645) ^i^ ^^^ House of Lords to adjourn^ 
that is really to dissolve, the Assembly. '^ You know 
his metal," wrote Baillie, the Scottish Presbyterian; ^' he 
is as fully as ever for that party." The majority, how- 
ever, prevailed, and at their advice numerous ordinances 
were passed for the setting up of Classical Presbyteries ; 
but owing to the triumph of the army the Presbyterian 
discipline [was never endowed with coercive authority, 
and remained a mere Parliamentary project "The 
Parliament kept the coercive power in their own hands, 
not trusting the Presbytery to carry the keys at their 
girdle " (Thomas Fuller). The Assembly held its last 
meeting on February 22 nd, 1649. 

Lord Wharton was on the Committee for removing 
"scandalous," t.e, inejQicient, immoral or demonstra- 
tively Royalist, incumbents; and was particularly 
zealous in filling the vacant livings with godly and 
devoted men. In a letter to Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax 
(February 5th, 1645) he expressed his desire that upon 
the sequestration of Grinton Vicarage, in Swaledale, 
** an honest, faithful, godly man might be put in, who 
might be of a bold spirit and an able body." " Most of 
the dale," he adds, '^ are in my hands, and I would be 
exceeding glad, therefore, out of that respect, as well as 
the general, that it were well supplied."J In succeed- 

• '* History of the Westminster Assembly," by Dr. Hetherington, 1888. 

t Tract by Walker, quoted in Hanbory's <' Historical Memorials relatlaff 
to the Independents," III. 333, note, 

X Fairfax Correspondence, iiL 143, 157. 
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ing years, when Episcopacy and the Book of Common 
Prayer were set aside, he placed Puritans in the livings 
of which he was patron or with respect to which he had 
influence. One of these was Thomas Gilbert, B.D., 
an Independent or Congregationalist, who, ''by the 
favour of Lord Wharton, became minister of Upper 
Winchendon/' and, being silenced at the Restoration, 
"frequently preached privately, particularly in the 
family of Lord Wharton." 

Another was John Gunter, LL.B., also an Inde- 
pendent, who was presented by Lord Wharton to the 
Rectory of Waddesdon, Bucks, and subsequently by 
Cromwell (who is said to have respected him for his 
uncle Col. Gxinter's sake, and made him his chaplain) to 
the valuable Rectory of Bedale, Yorkshire, whence he 
was ejected at the Restoration. Another, Matthew Hill, 
M.A., who first settled at Healaugh, and was subse- 
quently ejected by the Act of Uniformity, at Thirsk. 
And another, the worthy and devoted John Rogers, 
MA.,* who was presented by Lord Wharton to Croglin, 
Cimiberland (1660), where he was ejected ; and subse- 
quently had licence (1672) to preach at Lartington, near 
Barnard Castle. 

Wharton, like Cromwell (as shown by the constitution 
of the Broad Church of the Protectorate), was chiefly 
concerned that the ministers of the parish churches, 
whatever might be their sentiments as to Church 
government and discipline, should be '' able ministers of 
the New Testament" 

FiOENDSHIP WITH CROMWELL. 

'' Cromwell was no divinely inspired hero, indeed, or faultless 
monster, but a brave, honourable man, striving according to his 
lights, to lead his countrymen into the paths of peace and godliness." 
—Prof. Gardiner* 

" Philip, Lord Wharton," says Carlyle, " seems to have 
been a zealous Puritan, much concerned with preachers, 

* Rogers was brother-in-law of Ambrose Barnes, of Newcastle, and lived 
in the house and native village of the latter at Startforth, Barnard Castle 
(where he had been fonnerly minister) ; preached and died there 1680. 
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chaplains, &c., and full of Parliamentary and politico- 
religious business in public/'* Being on intimate 
terms with Cromwell, the latter addressed a letter> to 
Col. Robert Hammond, the Grovernor of Carisbrooke 
Castle (where Charles I. was in captivity), dated Londos, 
January 3rd, 1647-8, "from my Lord Wharton's, near 
ten at night" He also wrote letters to Wharton) on 
several subsequent occasions. 

1. On September 2nd, 1648, from Knaresborough, after 
the battle of Preston, in which he had routed the Scots, 
under the Duke of Hamilton, who had become opponents 
of the Parliamentary army, and had invaded England 
for the purpose of restoring the King to power on his 
secret engagement to acknowledge the Presbyterian 
discipline in England, he congratulated Lord Wharton 
on the birth of the " young Baron " (the first Marquis), 
and adds: "My love to the dear little Lady [Jane 
Goodwin] better to me than the child The Lord bless 
you both." (Letter Ixviii.) 

2. On January ist, 1 649-50, after the death of Charles L, 
Cromwell wrote to his noble friend, of whom Carlyle 
remarks ; " He is not now of the Council of State ; 
having withdrawn from all management, into a painful, 
inquiring condition. One of our zealous Puritans and 
Patriots, but much troubled with cautious dubitations ; 
involved in 'reasonings,' in painfrd labyrinths of 
constitutional and other logic, for the present. Of which 
sort there are now many. Who indignantly drew the 
sword, and long zealously fought and smote with it, 
nothing doubting ; and are now somewhat astonished at 
the issue that has come of it ! Somewhat uncertain 
whether these late high actings, executing judgment on 
your King, abolition of your House of Lords, and so 
forth, are owned by the Eternal Powers or not owned." 
" If," wrote Cromwell, " I know my heart, I love you in 
truth. . . . You were desired to go along with us ; I 
wish it still. . . . My service to the dear little lady ; I 

* Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. 
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wish you make her not a greater temptation ' to you in 
this matter ' than she is ! " (Letter cxviii.) 

3. On September 4thy 1 650, the day after the battle of 
Dunbar, in which Cromwell, now Lord General, carrying 
the war into Scotland, defeated the Presbyterian army, 
he wrote : ^' I was untoward when I spake last with you 
in St James's Park. I spake cross in stating my 
grounds ; I spake to my judgings of you ; which were : 
That you, — shall I name others? — Henry Lawrence, 
Robert Hammond, &a, had ensnared yourselves with 
disputes. . . . The results of your thoughts concerning 
late Transactions I know to be mistakes of yours, by a 
better argument than success." (Letter cxlvi.) 

4. Again, on August ayth, 165 1, from Stratford-on- 
Avon, on the eve of the battle of Worcester (when a 
final conflict with the Scots was imminent), he wrote 
to *' dubitating Wharton " : *' Now, again, you have 
opportunity to associate with His people in His work; 
and to manifest your willingness and desire to serve the 
Lord against His and His people's enemies. ... I 
am persuaded it needs you not, save as your Lord and 
Master needed the Ass's colt to show his humility, 
meekness, and condescension ; but you need it, to 
declare your submission to, and owning yourself the 
Lord's and His people's. If you can break through old 
disputes, I shall rejoice if you help others to do so 
also« . • . Thanks to you, and the dear lady, for 
all loves, and for poor foolish Moll " [his daughter 
Mary, on a visit to Lord Wharton's eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth]. (Letter clxxxL) 

5. Although Wharton drew back entirely, yet his 
friendship with Cromwell did not cease. A project 
was set on foot for Henry Cromwell, then in Ireland, 
to marry Lady Elizabeth, but was not carried out 
owing to some *'just scruples of the lady" (who became 
the wife of Lord Willoughby). " My lord," Cromwell 
wrote, June 30th, 1652, **if there be not freedom and 
cheerfulness in the noble Person, let this Affair slide 
easily off, and not a word more be spoken about it' 



» 
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In subsequent years^ Wharton had considerable 
influence with the Lord Protector, and sometimes 
applied to him for assistance on behalf of others. He 
was made a member of his Privy Council and of his 
House of Lords, but he never acted in either capacity. 
He was also named as a visitor of the new Durham 
University, which Cromwell founded by Letters Patent 
(1657), but which was never fully established. "The 
incomparable old Lord Wharton could not more than 
many others bring himself to think well of a single 
person [as supreme magistrate]; but, admitting such 
magistracy, he openly confessed General Cromwell to be 
the fittest prince in the universe for that station. 
The Protector was the cope-stone which jointed 
together that fabric which the civil war had reared 
up."» 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 1 649 — 1659. 

" In all thou undertak'st be careful still 
That uone of thee can speake deserved ill ; 
And see when that is done thou need'st not care 
For ill men's censure — 'tis the common fare." 

Thomas, Lord Fairfax. 

Lord Wharton was about 36 years old when he 
withdrew and buried himself in the country. "With 
the exception of a few months," he says, " I had neither 
house nor lodging in London [from 1648] till 1659, when 
the coming Restoration was plain to me." (Letter to 
Von Spaen.) During those years he seems to have 
only occasionally visited his seats at Wharton Hall, 
Healaugh, or Aske. At the last-named place his 
beloved mother died in 1654. 

He did not, indeed, forget the responsibilities which 
his relation to the places just mentioned laid upon 
him. As an illustration of the manner in which public 
charities are often abused, it maybe mentioned that, 
as owner of the lordship of Aske, he gave the aldermen 

* Life of Ambrose Barnes. 
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and burgesses of Richmond, September 30th, 16569 the 
sum of ;^2o '^as a stock to be employed from time to 
time for ever by the aldermen and twelve head 
burgesses, and bestowed in coals, and laid up for the 
use of the poorer sort of inhabitants in winter time ; 
the stock to be preserved and made good for the relief 
of the said poor, or to be otherwise employed for their 
good in such manner as the said Lord Wharton and his 
heirs and assigns, owners of the lordship of Aske, shall 
appoint" An agreement to this effect was sigpied by 
the aldermen and burgesses; but it is recorded (1744) 
that this charity has been totally sunk and embezzled 
by negligence and default of the trustees, and has 
been so for more than ^ forty years (Clarkson's 
*' Richmond"). 

His principal residence, from the death of Arthur 
Goodwin, in 1643, was at Upper Winchendon, where 
several of his children were born, and where his wife, 
Lady Jane, was buried. The Parish Register contains 
the following entry: "1658. The most noble, pious, 
and virtuous Lady Jane Wharton died at Woobum, 
Wednesday, the aist April, and was buried here to-day, 
23rd." The house was subsequently improved, if not 
rebuilt, by his son the Marquis ; purchased as part of 
the Manors of Winchendon, Waddesdon, and Westcott 
by the trustees of John, Duke of Marlborough, under a 
decree of the Court of Chancery, in February, 1725, 
and was soon afterwards demolished. 

About 1658 Lord Wharton removed to the old Manor 
House of WOOBURN (some sixteen miles distant). This 
house was in former days a palace of the Bishops of 
Lincoln, and adjoining its domestic chapel there was 
a prison, associated with painful memories of early 
Protestant martyrs. It was called Little Ease, 
apparently because it was not large enough to permit a 
prisoner to stand upright or to lie at length, and in it 
Thomas Chase, of Amersham, was privately strangled 
for heresy (1506), and Thomas Harden, of Chesham, 
and others, were confined previous to their being burnt 
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at the stake. After several chaoges the Manor came 
to Queen Elizabeth, and was granted to the Goodwin 

family. 

The mansion was repaired, enlarged and refomished 
by Lord Wharton, who spent nearly ^^40,000 thereon. 
He had, it is said, a good taste in architectore, and 
gardening, and possessed the finest collection of original 
paintings by Van Dyck and Sir Peter Lely of any 
nobleman in England. The buildings were of great 
extent and magnificence, the hall and upper apartments 
being of large proportions, and the gallery, containing 
numerous portraits of the Wharton family, being 
120 feet long. When, over fifty years later. Lord 
Wharton's grandson, the Duke, ran heavily into debt, 
the collection was sold to Sir Robert Walpole; of 
whom the spendthrift Duke remarked (1726) bitterly, 
and with a vain prediction : ** He bought my family 
pictures, but they will not be long in his possession ; 
that account is still open/* They were sold by Walpole's 
grandson, the third Earl of Orford, to the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, and are now preserved at 
the Imperial Palace, in the Hermitage, St. Peters- 
burg.* The mansion was demolished in 1750, and the 
materials sold for ;^ 800. 

According to tradition Lord Wharton hid ;^ 60,000 in 
Westwood, Wooburn, during the Revolution, and after 
the Restoration, forgetting where he had buried it, had 
to have two acres of ground cleared before the money 
could be foimd. But the story is an improbable one. 
He found it necessary to mortgage his estate at 
Healaugh, in order to enable him to pay for the improve- 
ments made at Wooburn, so that he would have little 
money to hide in the earth ; and the danger of being 
robbed of what he possessed was greater after the 
Restoration than before. 



* The frontispiece is taken from the portrait of Philip, fourth Lord 
Wharton, bv Van Dyck, which was lent by the Csar to the trustees of the 
Royal Academy for its Ezhibition, 1900. 
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THE KESTORATION, 1660. 

*'That Puritanism regarded as an extreme expression of 
Protestantism and as upholding the rights of the individual con- 
science against authority did not perish at the Restoration is beyond 
all reasonable doubt It ceased not to find worthy champions to 
uphold its banners, and by penetrating and informing the conquerors 
it became the most precious possession of the nation." — Prof. 
Gardiner. 

Cromwell died on September 3rdy 1658, and in con- 
sequence of the unsettlement of the Government after 
his death. Lord Wharton was, like others, in favour of 
the Restoration of Charles IL, relying on his declaration 
from Breda that '' no man shall be disquieted or called in 
question for differences of opinion in matters of 
religion/' and expecting the settlement of the National 
Church on a moderate and comprehensive basis. 

** I spent no small amount/' he says, ** in preparing 
for the event ; and was careful to appear in the King's 
train on the day of his return to London and at his 
coronation." He joined the cavalcade formed to wel- 
come the King at Greenwich (May 29th, 1660), and 
occupied a conspicuous place therein, the mourning 
habit which he wore on account of the recent decease 
of Lady Wharton being adorned with sparkling diamond 
buttons to relieve its sombre appearance.* At the 
coronation (April 23rd, 1661) the furniture of his horse, 
it was supposed, cost ;£ 8,000, the bit of his bridle being 
valued at ]^500. 

He was, however, regarded by some of those who 
were in the ascendant with a considerable amount of 
vindictiveness. It is said that he was even in danger 
of being excepted from the Act of Indemnity (though it 
is difficult to see any adequate grounds for such an 
exception) ; that his daughter, Lady Willoughby, when 
crossing the ferry at Lambeth, overheard a gentleman 
mention the name of Lord Wharton as about to be 



* '' My Lord Wharton, Sir Philip Musgrave and Sir Edward Mosgrave 
went to Greenwich in their coach and came with the King to London." 
(Hist. MSS. Commission.) 
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placed on the list of exceptions, and forthwith induced 
her husband, who had been a Cavalier, to make inquiry 
and use his influence on her father's behalf with the 
King ; who in consequence ordered the omission of 
his name. 

Wharton's own account of the matter is as follows : '^ A 
few days after the King's return certain persons unjustly 
sought to have me excluded from the Kings's amnesty ; 
but the Duke of York, unsolicited by me, spoke a few 
friendly words on my behalf, and the plot failed. My 
pardon was made out, not only in common with other 
noblemen, but even before theirs. It was expressed in 
few words, and he has probably forgotten it, but I 
shall always remember it, and attribute it to God's 
Providence and the Duke's friendship." (Letter.) 

THE ACT OF UNIFORBflTY, 1662. 

" The bishops were resolute to enforce the law ; and on St Bartho- 
lomew's Day nearly two thousand rectors and vicars, or aboat a fifth 
of the English clergy, were driven from their parishes as Non- 
conformists. No such sweeping change in the religious aspects of 
the Church had ever been seen before." — ^J. R. Grben. 

" Shortly before his return," Wharton says, " during 
the Session of 1660, the King, to the great joy of all good 
men, published a declaration from Breda granting 
freedom of conscience to all but Papists. In 1 661, he 
summoned a new Parliament [the Cavalier Parliament, 
which was not dissolved till 1679], and in 1662 a great 
change of policy took place; by a single Act of 
Parliament 2,000 Dissenting Pastors, most of them very 
worthy men, refusing to bow the knee to prelacy and 
ritual or submit to Episcopal ordination after beings 
ordained by the Presbytery, were ejected from their 
offices and benefices. 

<^ During the debate I complained seriously and 
openly in the House of Lords of the injustice of 
debarring pastors ordained by the Presbytery, or a 
foreigner, from performing the ministerial office or 
obtaining churchj^^ preferment without ordination, whilst 
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those who had been priests in the Romish Church 
mighty without re-ordination, by simply professing our 
faith, enjoy that freedom. The chief prelate (the Bishop 
of London [Sheldon], soon after Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) replied that those pastors might have the same 
freedom if that lord, or anyone else, could show that 
they had the same right as priests of the Romish 
Church. He then sat down without attempting to 
prove his point, whereat several noblemen in private 
expressed their displeasure." (Letter to Von Spaen.) 

The Act of Uniformity required that, in addition t6 
submitting to Episcopal ordination, every incumbent 
should openly declare his *' unfeigned assent and 
consent to the use of all things contained and prescribed 
in the Book of Common Prayer ; that it is not lawful, 
upon any pretence whatever, to take arms against the 
King ; that there lies no obligation upon me or any other 
person from the oath commonly called the Solemn 
League and Covenant, to endeavour any change or 
alteration of government either in Church or State; 
and that the same was in itself an unlawful oath.'' 

When this Act came into operation (August 24th, 
1662), Lord Wharton rendered generous assistance to 
many of the ministers who could not conscientiously 
comply with its terms, and were consequently deprived 
of their " ecclesiastical benefices and promotions," and 
driven forth 

'' A voluntary prey to poverty and grief and disrespect, 
And some to want as if by tempests wrecked 
On a wild coast." 

On account of the leading position which he held 

among the Nonconformists he was suspected of having 

a hand in the so-called Famley Wood plot This plot, 

as Hunter remarks, " has every appearance of having 

been artificial— a contrivance of Government itself" ; 

invented on account of the disafiTection which largely 

and naturally prevailed, for the purpose of striking 

terror into the disaffected ; and it was carried out by 

bribing spies, trepanners and informers to give such 
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evidence as resulted in the execution of twenty-two 
persons and the imprisonment of many Nonconformist 
ministers and a multitude of other innocent victims. 
The " rebels " were said to have met in Famley Wood. 
four miles from Leeds, on the night of October 1 2th, 
1663. Sir Thomas Gower, of Stittenham, Sheriff of 
Yorkshire,* wrote to Secretary Williamson, October 24th, 
that ''he had caught the most active rebels, having* 
excellent instruments that impeach one another, and 
great men are named ; he wonders whether Lord 
Wharton be one, his carriage being much suspected, 
but he could get little, and might lose much, considering 
his great wealth."t There is also a letter in the Public 
Record Office written by Captain Robert Atkinson, of 
Mallerstang, Westmorland (November 26th), stating 
that the plotters '' intended to force the King to fulfil 
his promises made at Breda, grant liberty of conscience 
to all but Romanists, and restore a Grospel magistral 
and ministry ; and Lord Wharton was privy to it" It 
is needless to say that this last assertion was groundless. 
"Most of these pastors" (ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity), says Lord Wharton, " continued to preach 
in private conventicles, their reputation increasing with 
their sufferings. In 1663 or 1664 Parliament ordered 
heavy penalties to be inflicted on those who attended 
their services [the Conventicle Act], and many were 
severely punished. But as the people persevered, in 
1665 Parliament prescribed an oath to be taken by the 
pastors under pain of six months' imprisonment [the 
Oxford or Five Mile Act]. Whereupon all, except 



* *' The discovery of the plot came from Col. Smithson and Col. Greathesd, 
who had been in service against the King, and were solicited to engage with 
these rebels. They pretended they would, and met to consult for cairying on 
the plot, but discovered it from the first to Sir Thomas Gower, who advued 
them still to dissemble till they had drawn in all the friends they could, and 
join with them, and then to give evidence against them. Some condemned 
this in Sir Thomas, because upon their several examinations (in the taking of 
which I was summoned as deputy-lieutenant) there seemed some to be 
engaged not so much from inclination as persuasion of those that evidenced 
against them.*' — Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, 

\ Calendar, State Papers, Dom. 1663. 
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perhaps twenty in the whole realm, obeyed their 
consciences and refused to take the oath." (Letter.) 

" The Five Mile Act," says John Locke, " was strongly 
opposed by Lord Wharton and others [October 9th, 
1665], not only in the concern of those poor ministers 
that were so severely handled, but as it was in itself a 
most unlawful and unjustifiable oath." He was also 
conspicuous by his opposition to the new Conventicle 
Act (1670), which was still more severe than the former. 
All these Acts were intended to render the existence of 
religious communities outside the Anglican Church 
impossible, and made the condition of Nonconformists 
one of intolerable hardship, the time during which the 
King's Declaration of Indulgence was in force being, 
indeed, the only interval of rest they enjoyed from the 
Restoration to the Revolution. 

SYMPATHY WITH NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS. 

'< On the expulsion of the Puritans on St Bartholomew's Day, in 
1662, under the disastrous and suicidal Act of Uniformity, they 
carried with them the spiritual light of the Church of England ; and 
in the course of seventy years the nation descended to a state of 
irreligion which we now contemplate with feelings of dismay." — 
Canon Millbr. 

In London, Lord Wharton maintained intimate 
relations alike with Presbyterians and Independents, 
who in their common trouble became practically one, 
and he frequently attended religious services conducted 
by Nonconformist ministers, in spite of the penalties to 
which they were liable. A letter in the Record Office, 
dated February i6th, 1665, contains '' information of a 
Fast held January 26th, at Mr. Jackson's, Whitefriars; 
Matthew Pool [the learned author of the ' Synopsis 
Criticorum ' J, Dr. Manton, and Dr. Bates praying or 
preaching ; three rooms filled ; the Countess of Exeter, Sir 
William Waller, Lord Wharton, and others were present." 

Thomas Manton, D.D., was ejected from St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, where Lord Wharton, when in town, 
usually attended divine service, and after his ejectment 
his lordship continued one of his hearers and allowed 

1 
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him the use of his house, which adjoined the meetiiig. 
place in St. Giles'. On one occasion the meeting was 
disturbed by a '' band of rabble " who came to seize the 
Doctor, but having timely notice of it he escaped their 
hands. ^'The good Lord Wharton was there, whom 
they pretended not to know, and upon his refusing to 
tell them his name they threatened to send him to 
prison, but they thought better of it. The place was 
fined £\o and the minister ;^20, which his lordship 
paid."* In 1670, Dr. Manton was imprisoned for his 
nonconformity. On the failure of his health he spent 
some time at Woobum, and died soon after (i677).t 
The fourth volume of his works was dedicated to Lord 
Wharton by William Taylor, " who was many years my 
lord's chaplain, and was himself a person of great 
integrity and wisdom " ; a Nonconformist minister, and 
one of the original trustees of the Bible Charity. 

Among the numerous ejected ministers whom he 
befriended, several are specially mentioned. Samuel 
Birch, M.A., who was ejected from the vicarage of 
Bampton, Oxfordshire, and often arrested for holding 
conventicles, when '* again summoned into the bishop's 
court at Oxford and severely threatened, upon his 
appearance as Lord Wharton's chaplain was dismissed.** 
Rowland Stedman, M.A., ejected at Wokingham, 
Berkshire, died while holding a similar position (1673). 
Thomas Rose well, M.A., ejected at Sutton Mandeville, 
resided at his lordship's request in his house for a year 
(1673), becoming afterwards pastor of a Nonconformist 
meeting at Rotherhithe, Surrey. Joseph AUeine, ejected 
at Taunton, was in correspondence with Lord Wharton 
(1665), and aided by him in his proposals for the 
evangelisation of Wales. Lazarus Seaman, D.D., a 
member of the Assembly of Divines, ejected fix>m the 
rectory of All Hallows, Bread Street, London, enjoyed 

• ** Life of Dr. Manton," by Dr. Harris. 

t Thorcsby went to Stoke Newingtoa Church, October 22nd, 1677, to see 
the funeral of Dr. Manton, **who, being deservedly styled the King of 



I^eachersy was attended with the vastest number of ministeis of all persuaudoiify 
&c., that ever I saw together in my life." (Diar. I. 7.) 
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his friendship till his death (1675)9 and << presented to 
Lord Wharton his * Notes on the Revelation/ " Samuel 
Clark, M.A. (author of the well-known '* Annotations on 
the Bible "), when ejected from the rectory of Grendon 
Underwood, resided by his favour at Upper Winchendon, 
where he had his house licensed (1672) for preaching, by 
Rowland Stedman ; and was afterwards minister of the 
congregation that built (17 14) Crendon Lane Meeting- 
house, High Wycombe. 

To these may be added Dr. Henry Sampson, who 
was introduced to Lord Wharton (1668) by Oliver St. 
John, with whom he had become acquainted at Leyden, 
when studying medicine there, after his ejection at 
Framlingham, Suffolk, and who took great pains in 
collecting materials for a History of Nonconformity, of 
which Calamy remarks : — 

'* If this work had been finished and appeared in the world, it 
might have been the means of convincing some that Nonconformity 
had all along had a closer connection with both our civil and religious 
interest than they are willing to allow, and that the present Non- 
conformists act, in the main, upon the same principles with those 
who have been most eminent for serious religion since the Reforma- 
tion." 

In Lord Wharton's mansion at Woobum, '* standing 

under the shadow of the richly-wooded hills, and adorned 

by a stately row of poplars," Dr. Bates, Dr. Owen, the 

justly celebrated John Howe, M.A., formerly chaplain 

to Cromwell, and other Nonconformist ministers found 

hospitable shelter in those troublous times ; and in the 

ancient domestic chapel adjoining it they often preached 

to a company of people collected from Wycombe, 

Beaconsfield, and other places in the neighbourhood. 

At the close of the morning service he was accustomed 

to invite those who were disposed to remain for the 

service in the afternoon to come into his house and 

take needful refreshment. Dr. Owen, the most eminent 

minister among the Independents, when in declining 

health, was invited to Woobum "to try the effect of 

change of air ; and also that others of his persecuted 

brethren, meeting him in this safe retreat, might enjoy 

1* 
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the benefit of united counsel and devotion." In a letter 
which he wrote to his church in Leadenhall Street, 
during his visit (1682), he said: *' I humbly desire you 
would in your prayers remember the family where I am. 
from whom I have received and do receive gfteat 
Christian kindness. I may say, as the Apostle of One- 
siphorus, the Lord give to them that they may find 
mercy of the Lord in that day, for they have often re- 
freshed me in my g^eat distress." 

In the dedication to Lord Wharton and Anne Lady 
Wharton of the second volume of Dr. Man ton's sermons 
(1684), signed by William Bates and John How^ we 
find it stated : — 

'' Your deeply inward affection to the excellent anther, your most 
singular and just value for his person, ministry, conversation and 
memory, as they were too great to be fiilly expressed, so they are 
to be wholly concealed and buried in silence. . . . Any eye may 
observe the frequency of yonr kind visitations, the familiar fireedom 
you gladly allowed him at your house, as at his own hoose, and that 
when the season invited you to your pleasant country recess it was 
also the more pleasant to you if his affairs would allow him there to 
divert and repose himself with you.'' 

John Howe, in the dedication of one of his treatises 
to " Anne, Lady Wharton," wrote : ** Your ladyship 
hath been called to serve religion in a family wherein 
it hath long flourished, and which it hath dignified 
beyond all the splendour that antiquity and secular 
greatness could confer upon it." The practical sympathy 
which he showed with the Nonconformist ministers just 
named he also extended to others in the north of 
England. Henry Leaver, who was ejected from St 
John's, Newcastle, and died in 1673, " ^^d a close corre- 
spondence for many years with Philip, Lord Wharton, 
by whom and his lady he was much respected," John 
Gunter, LL.B., after his ejection from the rectory ot 
Bedale, Yorkshire, as before mentioned, was employed 
by Lord Wharton as his steward in the management of 
his affairs, particularly of his lead mines in Swaledale ; 
he resided at Healaugh, where he had licence to preach 
as a Congregationalist (1672), died in London, October, 
1688, aged sixty-five, and was buried in the Wharton 
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vault at Healaugh. His brother, Humphrey Gunter, 
M.A., who was ejected from his fellowship in 
Magdalen College, Oxford, was also befiriended by 
Lord Wharton.* 

Cornelius Todd (son of Robert Todd, ejected at St. 
John's Church, Leeds), when ejected from the vicarage 
of Bilton (to which he had been presented by Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax, *'the hero of the Commonwealth"), 
"through the kindness of Lord Wharton lived at 
Healaugh Manor and received £Z per annum during 
life"; and at the same place another Nonconformist 
minister, Noah Ward, was accustomed to hold religious 
services for some years. It may also be here noticed 
that a son of Lord Wharton's daughter Mary, wife of 
Mr. Thomas, of Wenvoe Castle, had as his tutor Thomas 
Cotton, M.A., who was a son of Robert Cotton (an iron- 
master of Denby, Yorkshire, and a great friend of 
ejected ministers), educated at Frankland's Academy, 
and afterwards an eminent Nonconformist minister in 
London. 

In Westmorland there was little need of his assist- 
ance ; for most of the ministers under the Protectorate, 
like Thomas Dodgson, of Ravenstonedale, Francis 
Higginson, of Kirkby Stephen (presented by Lord 
Wharton in 1654), and John Dalton, of Shap, fell in 
with the terms imposed by the Act of Uniformity " not 
because they favoured Episcopacy, for they did not, but 
on different motives "f ; yet one at least, Christopher 
Jackson, B.A., to whom reference will again be made. 



* Humphrey Gunter was tutor to Msmor Dunch, Esq., of Pusey, Berkshire, 
who marned Margaret, a daughter ot Lord Wharton, and whose mother, 
Anne ^daughter of Richard Mayjor. of Dursley), was sister to Dorothy, wife 
of Ricnard Cromwell, Protector. His sister was wife of Robert Hickson, an 
eminent Nonconformist of Leeds. He died in 1691 ; and the year following 
(Tune 22nd, 1693) John Gunter, his son, as the adininistrator of Humphrey 
Gunter, surviving trustee of Lord Wharton in the settlement at the marriage 
of Thomas Wharton in 1673, niade an assignment to Sir Edward Harley, Sir 
Thomas Rokeby, Edward Harley, John White, Thomas Benlows, and 
William Taylor of several trusts for 200 years in certain lands " for raising 
/'4,ooo and for five yean in the lead mines in the two manors of Healaugh, in 
Swaledale." 

j- Preface to the third volume of '<The Nonconformists' Memorial," 
edited by Palmer. 
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drawn a dissettlement of the whole birthright of 
England." The Bill was opposed by the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Earl of Shaftesbury, who were 
supported in their opposition by Lord Wharton ; and 
when it was carried, all the Bishops voting for it, he 
entered his protest against it It would doubtless have 
been carried also in the House of Commons had not a 
question of privilege arisen between the two Houses on 
another matter ; and when the Lower House resolved 
itself into a Committee upon Religion ** to prevent the 
growth of Popery" (November 22nd, 1675), the King 
prorogued Parliament. On the opening of the next 
Session (February, 1677), Buckingham contended that 
the Parliament had been dissolved by the prorogation, 
inasmuch as it was required by statute that the King 
should call a Parliament once within a year. He was 
supported by Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Wharton; 
and refusing to ask pardon of the King and the House 
of Lords for their procedure, they were all four com- 
mitted for high contempt to the Tower (February 1 5th, 
1677). 

Lord Wharton's own account of his action is as 
follows : " This Parliament sat for eleven years, and 
supplied the King with ampler funds than all his 
predecessors in the last five centuries had obtained ; but 
as it opposed his views, not only as to the above- 
mentioned concession [the Declaration of Indulgence], 
but also as to other matters, and its dissolution was 
eagerly awaited by the whole nation, he prorogued it 
for a year and three months, fi-om November, 1675, to 
the middle of February, 1677. Some jurists held that 
this action of the King's amounted to a dissolution of 
Parliament, since by law it has to be summoned every 
year, which would be impossible unless it were dissolved 
and another appointed. This view was maintained in 
some learned books published shortly before the time 
fixed for the prorogation. In the next meeting, and 
on the first day of the session, I voted in the House of 
Lords in favour of this opinion." (Letter,) 
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Shaftesbury remained in the Tower for twelve months, 
the others were, on their submission, released after a 
much shorter period. On April 1 6th Wharton presented 
a petition to the House of Lords, stating that he was in 
infirm health, and that the husband of his daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Thomas, lay under an incurable disease (he 
died April 28th)9 and praying for release for a time. 
His petition appears to have been granted, for we find 
him writing to Ormonde from St. Giles's on April 22nd, 
but it was not until July 29th that he had his discharge. 
In the Newsletter of July 31st it was stated : " Upon his 
humble petition, and in consideration of his age and 
infirmities, the King has set free Lord Wharton, upon 
condition that he submit himself to the House in case 
they require it when they meet." 

" Hereby," Lord Wharton goes on to say, " I some- 
what offended the late and the present King, as the 
latter declared to a friend of mine, saying, among other 
things, that I had abandoned the King in the matter 
of the Dissenters' relief. I got a friend to inform His 
Highness that he himself, at a certain place and date, 
had cleared my character in this respect before 
the King, and I acknowledged the favour above 
mentioned, which he had forgotten, as granted 
me by the King himself soon after his return. He 
took it in good part again, allowing me to converse 
with him as usual, and getting his brother to do the 
sama 

" This was quite enough for me. I had honour and 
preferments in plenty, and desired no more. All I 
wished was a friendly reception from them, and oppor- 
tunity of access in the Dissenters' interest to them or 
the chief Ministers. My one ftirther ambition was to 
have portraits of them and their Queens (as I have of 
Charles I. and his Queen), and with these they have 
presented me, taken at frill length and from the life by 
the best painters in England or Europe. The favours 
thus granted me by His Highness I, as in duty bound, 
have frequently acknowledged." 
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"In 1678," says Lord Wharton, ''when the Popish 
conspiracy against the King and religion was discovered 
[on the information of Titus Oates], and published 
abroad by decrees from the King and enactments of 
Parliament ; when, too, the Lower House, or House of 
Commons, observing how much encouragement was 
given to the attempts of the Papists by the Duke of 
York's profession of their faith, determined that he 
should be excluded from the succession, I followed the 
dictates of conscience and voted for the motion [to 
disenable the Duke of York from inheriting the Crown], 
resolved not to purchase His Higness's personal favour 
by the sacrifice of religion and liberty. This I have 
frequently been told offended him." (Letter to von 
Spaen. ) 

Lord Wharton took an active part in passing the 
Habeas Corpus Act (1679), ^^^ exhibited his sympathy 
with those who sought to prevent the exercise of 
arbitrary power on the part of the King and the dominant 
influence of Roman Catholicism. But after the reaction 
in favour of the Court party (1681) he took little or no 
part in public affairs. On account of his intimacy with 
Algernon Sidney, who was executed (1683) for supposed 
implication in the Rye House Plot, he was suspected 
and watched, but his extraordinary caution kept him out 
of danger. He had no part in the design to secure the 
throne for the Duke of Monmouth, which resulted in 
his defeat and execution (1685). He, nevertheless, did 
all within his power to alleviate the sufferings of 
Nonconformists, which in the last years of Charles IL 
and the first years of James II. were greater than at any 
former period. 

ABSENCE FROM ENGLAND, 1 685 — 1 686. 
" The Dissenters were run down universally, and hardly any one 
durst speak or write in their favour, and the prospects people had 

with respect to the public grew every day more and more gloomy." 

John Howe, M.A. 

" Seeing," says Lord Wharton, '* how Dissenters for 
the last three or four years [168 1-5] have been suffering* 
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the Utmost rigour of the law, whilst I, who continued to 
support them, not only on every public occasion, but 
also in the privacy of my own house, have gone un- 
touched, I can only attribute my immunity to Grod's 
Providence in the first place, and in the next to His 
people's prayers and the great privileges which the 
nobility inherit 

"When, however, a person above me in rank and 
even in age [he was now 72 years old], whose brother 
was Privy Councillor to the late and the present King, 
and in high favour with the prelates, was not long ago 
cited before the ecclesiastical court, and when the 
Bishop of the diocese in which I lived was foremost 
in publishing an exhortation to the civil magistracy to 
prosecute Dissenters with all rigour, I felt warned that 
my turn was at hand. 

" For this reason, and because for my many infirmities, 
a physician recommended a visit to Bourbonne les 
Bains [in Burgundy]. I asked the King for leave to 
travel. He graciously granted it, and at my farewell 
wished me a happy and prosperous journey. The ELing 
on his accession [February 6th] allowed me to kiss his 
hand, a favour refused to some who had committed no 
crime, and on my petition and my wife's just before the 
time fixed for the coronation [April 23rd], remitted in 
my case, though not in that of others, the usual homage, 
further granting me leave of absence a few days after 
the meeting of Pariiament." 

The King's licence, dated August 7th, was for Philip, 
Lord Wharton, to go beyond seas for the recovery of his 
health, and there to remain for some time, he and the 
lady his wife, with their servants, horses, goods, and 
necessaries to be allowed to embark in any part of the 
kingdom. Goodwin Wharton visited Woobum on 
August 24th, where, he says, '* I found my father just 
going to France." At this time Monmouth had been 
defeated at the Battle of Sedgemoor (July 6th), and 
Judge Jeffreys was pursuing his ** bloody campaign" 
in the West of England. 
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" On my way to Aix," says Wharton, •* I discovered 
that the proper season for taking the baths was over, 
and at once put myself, as I had before intended, at 
the disposition of His Serene Highness the Elector of 
Brandenburg, the head of the Reformed Religion in 
Europe, choosing for my abode this Duchy, the 
honoured rulers of which are known to be attached 
to that faith. I desire, therefore, that I, who am no 
law-breaker, may be permitted to live in peace and 
enjoy on occasion the just protection and favour of 
His Highness the Elector. 

'* 1 wish to live in private for the following reason. 
I learn that under our law, if the King command the 
return of any person, even with no charge made 
against hira, and the command be delivered to the 
person himself by any one authorised so to do, 
disobedience entails a heavy fine, whereas in default 
of personal service the command is void. For this 
reason I hope your lordship will forgive me if I do 
not subscribe my name." 

The letter of Lord Wharton, from which these 
quotations are made, concludes as follows : " The 
truth of the above I affirm on the word of a gentleman, 
and as I shall have to answer at the last day. If 
you read to the end you will be convinced that the 
three Kings I have mentioned, from the first to the 
last, openly showed me all these tokens of good-will, 
despite my constant opposition to the counsels pre- 
vailing, especially with the late and the present King, 
in reference to religion. It only remains for me to 
beg a thousand pardons for all the trouble I have 
given you," (October i8th, 1685.) 

Wharton, it is said, was presented with a fine set 
of horses by the " Great Elector" (who died April 29thp 
1688). In April, 1686, he was visited by his son 
Goodwin, and returned to England at the end of the 
year. In his journey he was accompanied by John 
Howe, as his chaplain, who was glad to go abroad at a 
time which (as Macaulay says) '^through many years 
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was remembered by Nonconformists as a time of misery 
and terror." Howe remained behind in the pleasant city 
of Utrecht until James II. issued his Declaration of 
Liberty, which was intended to disarm popular distrust, 
but only served to hasten the Revolution of 1 688. 

THE ACT OF TOLERATION, 1 689. 

" In the Revolation of 1688 Puritanism did the work of civil liberty 
which it had failed to do in that of 1642." — ^J. R. Grben. 

Lord Wharton gladly welcomed the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, emphatically declared for his 
elevation to the throne, and was sworn Privy Councillor 
(February 13th, 1689). He also zealously aided in the 
passing of the Act of Toleration, which (while still 
containing numerous restrictions on religious liberty, 
and leaving the Test and Corporation Acts in force) 
was very properly called by Defoe •• The Great Charter 
of the Liberties of Noncoirformists." " This Act," said 
Lord Mansfield, Chief Justice, *' renders that which was 
illegal before now legal ; the Dissenters' way of worship 
is permitted and allowed by the Act; it is not only 
rendered innocent, but lawful; it is established; it is 
put under the protection, and is not merely under the 
connivance, of the law. . . . Dissenters within the 
description of the Toleration Act are restored to a legal 
consideration and capacity ; and a hundred conse- 
quences will follow which are not mentioned in the 
Act." 

Lord Wharton was honoured with a visit of William 
IIL to Woobum (1689); and it was thought not un- 
worthy to be mentioned that the year after (1690) Queen 
Mary "came from Windsor and dined unexpectedly 
with Lady Wharton, who was hard put to it to find 
food, having only a little maid as cook." 

The change effected by the Toleration Act in the 
legal status of Nonconformists afforded Lord Wharton 
greater liberty to manifest his sentiments still more 
fully than before. His mansion at Woobum was 
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registered under that Act as a meeting-place for Pro- 
testant Dissenters * His fidelity to his old firiends was 
shown in exerting his influence and emplojring his 
substance for their benefit When Richard Frankland, 
M.A. (ejected at Bishop Auckland, and afterwards the 
indefatigable Tutor of an Academy at Rathmell^ near 
Settle, for the training of young men for the Noncon- 
formist ministry), was cited into the Bishop's Court (1690) 
and excommunicated for non-appearance, Lord Wharton, 
his friend Sir Thomas Rokeby (one of the original trustees 
of the Bible Charity), and others, interceded on his 
behalf with King William, who ordered his absolution, 
which was accordingly read in Giggleswick Church. 

He made an annual allowance to many Noncon- 
formist ministers in various places. One of these was 
Edward Prime, ejected from the- parish church at 
Sheffield ; another was Jonas Waterhouse, MA., ejected 
fi-om the vicarage of Bradford ; and a third was Oliver 
Heywood, ejected from the chapelry of Coley, in the 
parish of Halifax, whom Thoresby calls "that good 
man, itinerant preacher, or apostle of these parts/' and 
who formed a Nonconformist church at Northowram, 
which continues to this day. At the school which 
Heywood built Lord Wharton maintained six poor 
scholars, allowing twenty shillings each per year.f 



SWALEDALE. 

The north of the river Swale abounds in lead mines. The parish 
of Grinton is divided into four townships, viz. Grinton, Reeth, 
Melbecks and Muker, which extends to the borders of West- 
morland. 

Lord Wharton had as part of his extensive property 
in Swaledale a house called Smarber Hall, at or near 
Feetham, in the township of Melbecks, which he appears 
to have used at one time as a shooting box ; and soon 
after the passing of the Toleration Act he built a 



• Gibbs* ** History of Aylesbury," p. 441. 
t Hunter's " Life of Heywood," pp. 358, 388. 
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meeting-house adjoining it for the benefit of his miners 
in the adjacent lead mines. It was registered at the 
Quarter Sessions, held at Thirsk, October 8th, 1 691, as 
^' the new built meeting-house adjoining Smarber Hall, 
for Protestant Dissenters"; at the same time John 
Holland (one of Frankland's students)^ then minister, 
took the required oath ; and a little later (August 21st, 
1694) his successor, John Taylor (another of Frankland's 
students), did the same. Lord Wharton also endowed 
it with two parcels of land in the Parish of Kirkby 
Stephen, the rents of which are still received by the 
minister of the Congregational Chapel at Low Row, to 
which the congregation attending the old meeting- 
house, which had fallen into decay, removed in 1809. 
A small portion of the old meeting-house at Smarber 
Hall is still in existence. 

'* By Indentures of Lease and Release, dated June 12th and :3th, 
1693, the Release between Philip Lord Wharton and Thomas 
Wharton his son and heir apparent of the one part, and Sir Edward 
Harley, Sir Thomas Rokeby, Thomas White, Edward Harley, Thomas 
Bendlows, William Taylor, William Mortimer [trustees of the Bible 
Charity], John Buxton, Hayford Wainwright, Daniel Smith, Adam 
Barker, Henry Homsby, Edmund Milner, John Holland, John 
Gardner, John Terry, William Jackson, and Benjamin Stalwood of 
the other part, the close of pasture land called Nateby Birkett, 
parcel of a lease commonly called Nateby Lease, in Nateby, 
CO. Westmorland, then in the possession of Hugh Wharton, 
gentleman, or his assigns, at the yearly rent of jf 16 i6s. [containing 
197 acres] ; and all that close of meadow and pasture called Low 
Field, now Waller Field, lately belonging to Robert Waller, which 
came to the said Philip Lord Wharton, by forfeiture on the attainder 
of the said Robert Waller, with the appurtenances, were conveyed to 
the said Trustees for the use of the said Lord Wharton for life, and 
remainder to the then licensed minister of Smarber Hall and every 
succeeding licensed minister. ' ' 

The subsequent history of this endowment is some- 
what peculiar. The rent of the land was paid to the 
minister long after the decease of Lord Wharton. But 
about the time when the diversion of the Bible Charity 
took place the endowment was in great danger of being 
lost, apparently from the absence of the Trust Deed, 
which was in the possession of the Trustees of the Bible 
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Charity, and from the omission to appoint successors to 
the original Trustees. It was, however, secured by its 
having passed through the hands of successive ministers, 
Timothy Gardiner (1716-65), who married the only 
daughter of John Taylor, before mentioned, and was 
minister nearly fifty years, was succeeded by James 
Benn (1766-82), who had married Gardinca<s only 
daughter, and at his death completed an undisputed 
possession of sixty years ; and the only daughter of the 
last named (Mrs. Stewart) made it over to the Hewl^ 
Trustees, by whom a new Trust of the property was 
constituted. More recently (1867), under the sanction 
of the Charity Commissioners, a firesh Trust was formed, 
including Low Row Congregational Chapel, and 
Smarber Hall, as a place of sepulture for the members 
of the church and congregation. 

RAVENSTONEDALE. 

" The people of Ravenstonedale constituted a little kingdom of 
themselves/'^NiCHOLLS, " Histocy of Ravenstonedale." 

The yeomen or " statesmen," as they were called, of 
Ravenstonedale, were notable for their independent 
spirit and strong attachment to Protestant principles. 
During the Puritan Revolution, when Episcopacy and 
the Book of Common Prayer were set aside, the minister 
of the Parochial Chapel was Thomas Dodgson (presented 
in 1634), and the following elders were chosen by the 
congregation (1648), viz. William Fothergill, Anthony 
Fothergill,* Cuthbert Hunter, Philip Bousfell, and 
Ralph Milner. Unwilling to comply with the Act of 
Uniformity, Dodgson was ejected from the living^, but 
under the pressure put upon him by the gentry of 
the neighbourhood afterwards conformed (1664), and 
continued at Ravenstonedale till his death in 1673. 



* Father of Elizabeth Gaunt, who was burnt for sheltering a fdgitlTe frooi 
the battle of Sedgemoor, in which the Duke of Monmouth was ddfemted, o£ 
whom a graphic account is given by Macaulay, and for whom a memorial 
window is placed in Ravenstonedale Church, as <* the last female martvr 
burnt at Tyburn for the cause of the Protestant rdigion, Octoba 4th, 1685.^ 
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Many of his congregation, however, were indisposed 
to follow his example, and attended religious service 
held in one or more private houses by Christopher 
Jackson, B.A., who had been ejected at Crosby 
Garrett, and was befriended by Lord Wharton. He 
was a native of Leeds, admitted to Magdalen Hall, 
Cambridge, 1652, at the age of twenty-one, graduated 
B.A., 1655, and was "a very pious man, of a holy 
life and competent learning." He married Anne 
Taylor, at Ravenstonedale, April 17 th, 1664, but how 
long he continued there after that date is unknown. 
Of him the story is told, that once meeting with some 
ministers who had conformed, and being reminded by 
them that his coat was bare, he made the apt reply : ^'If 
my coat is bare it is not turned." 

Notwithstanding the objection of the Nonconformists 
to the Church Liturgy and ceremonies, many of them 
attended Church to hear the Sermon ; and it is recorded 
that *' in the days of Mr. A. Proctour, who was a g^eat 
many years curate here, and is now rector of Dean, in 
Cumberland, the bell used to be rung at the conclusion 
of the Nicene Creed, to call the Dissenters to sermon."* 
Having the living of Ravenstonedale in his gift. Lord 
Wharton, it is said, on being applied to for it by a 
conforming minister, said to him : *' Sir, it is my custom 
to dispose of the livings that I am patron of to those who 
perform three conditions, viz. in the first place, the 
minister must pray in my family — I don't mean read 
prayers, for any one of my servants who can read is able 
to do that ; in the second place, he must preach in my 
family that I may have a taste of his talent that way ; 
and then he is to go to the parish, and if the people 
approve of him, the living is his." 



* Nicholson, Bishop of Carlisle (1703). Anthony Procter, M.A., was 
ejected at Well, near Bedale, afterwards had licence for a NoncoBformist 
meeting at Kirkby Malzeard (Nov. 4th, 1672), but subsequently confonned, 
and on the death of Dodgson obtained the curacy of Ravenstonedale, where 
he remained till i68q. One of the same name, probably his son, was a 
student at Frankland's Academy in 1670. 

8 
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When liberty of worship was afforded by the Act of 
Toleration, the Nonconformists of Ravenstonedale openly 
assembled in the house or meeting-place belongings to 
Greorge Parkin (registered in 1691), had as their regular 
minister Timothy Puncheon, one of Frankland's students, 
and were aided by Lord Wharton, who gave £ 100 for 
the benefit of the minister, which was laid out in land, 
August 1 8th, 16939 and the rent of which is still received 
by the minister of the present Congregational Chapel. 

At the same time Lord Wharton showed his sense of 
responsibility, as patron of the living, for making some 
better provision for the curate than had been hitherto 
made. 

" By Indeatures of Lease and Release, dated June 9th and lotfa, 
1693, the Release between Philip Lord Wharton and Thomas 
Wharton, his son, of the one part, and Sir Edward Harley and 
others [the Trustees of the Bible Charity], John Buxton, Hayford 
Wainwright, Daniel Smith, and eleven other persons, inhabitants of 
Russendale, of the other part, two acres in the common field of 
Hawber, also half an acre and half a rood of land in MufflegiO, in 
Russendale; also a messuage in Russendale Town, and a little 
Garth belonging to said house, and another Garth belonging to said 
house, also a garden plot about twenty yards lone and ten yards 
broad — ^were conveyed to the Trustees for the use of said Lord 
Wharton for life, remainder to the then present curate of Russendale 
and every succeeding curate to be from time to time placed by 
Lord Wharton and his heirs or assigns.'' 

HIS OLD AGE. 

" His morning star of early piety continued still shining bright in 
a good old age, and hath cast many resplendent beams of favour 
upon indigent persons to spread the savour of divine knowledge 
amongst ignorant souls in the country." — OLIVER Heywood (1693). 

The eminently useful life of Lord Wharton was 
unusually prolonged, but after the Revolution he with- 
drew almost entirely from public activities. His last 
appearance in the House of Lords was in 1690, on the 
occasion of the bringing forward of a Bill for imposing 
a general oath abjuring the title of James II., when he 
said : '* I am a very old man, and have taken a multitude 
of oaths in my time, and I hope God will forgive me if 
I have not kept them all, for truly they are more than I 
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can pretend to remember ; but I am very unwilling to 
charge myself with more at the end of my days." 

Shortly before this he had experienced a series of 
domestic troubles and '' breaches in his noble family." 
In 1687 his youngest son William was killed in a duel. 
In 1689 his son Henry died in Ireland, and in the same 
year his daughter Anne and her husband died within 
three weeks of each other, and the husband of his 
daughter Philadelphia was assassinated at Edinburgh. 
Not long afterwards, also (August, 1692), his wife Lady 
Anne, who had been his companion and solace for over 
thirty years, was taken from him. But these bereave- 
ments and the heavy burden of grief which they laid 
upon him made him all the more diligent to *' serve the 
will of God in his generation " before he '^ fell on sleep." 
Regarding himself as only a " steward " of the property 
he possessed, he felt bound to employ it for the honour 
of his Master and the welfare of his fellow-men. His 
latest years were largely spent in frequent communica- 
tions with Nonconformist ministers, promoting the 
erection of meeting-houses for Protestant Dissenters, 
and carrying out a noteworthy plan for the free distribu- 
tion of Bibles among poor children, and their instruction 
in the religious truths and principles to which he was 
steadfastly attached. 

In 1 693 Oliver Heywood dedicated to him his treatise 
on '^The Best Entail," stating ''the concemedness 
which your lordship hath for the worthy branches of 
your noble family is demonstrated to all whom you 
esteem friends, by the constant solicitation with which 
you close your letters : * Remember me and my family 
in your prayers,' by which your lordship at once testifies 
your natural affection and true piety, your earnest desire 
for the best good, and the means by which that must 
come from Grod, even on the wings of believing prayer." 
In the following year (1694) Dr. Cotton Mather, the 
Congregational historian of New England (whose 
father. Increase Mather, when visiting London on a 
special mission two or three years previously, had 
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received much courtesy and help at his hands) dedicated 
his " Life of Eliot " to him as '' the no less noble than 
aged patron of learning and virtue." 

HIS FAVOURITE PSALMS. 

" What is there necessary for man to know which these Psalms 
are not able to teach ? They are to beginners an easy and ^n^ijtur 
introduction ; a mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in 
such as are entered before ; a strong confirmation to the most perfect 
amongst others.*' — Hooker. 

Amidst his numerous sorrows and increasing 
infirmities Lord Wharton found his abiding consolation 
in active benevolence, devout meditation, and the hope 
of eternal life. The subjects of his meditation may be 
inferred from the seven Psalms which he appointed to 
be learnt by the children for whom he provided his 
Bible Charity, and to which it may not be out of place 
here to direct attention, as equally suitable to youth and 

age: 

1. Psalm i. 1-6. ^ Blessed is the man that 

walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly/' &a The 

subject of this Psalm is the blessedness of the 

righteous and the misery of the wicked ; and it may 

be regarded as an Introduction to the whole Psalter. 

Of the good man it is said : 

'< His delight is in the law of the Lord ; 
And in His law doth he meditate day and night.'* 

2. Psalm XV. 1-5. *^ Lord, who shall abide in Thy 
Tabernacle ? " Herein is described the character of 
the true worshipper and finiend of Grod. 

" He that walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness. 
And speaketh the truth in his heart." 

3. Psalm XXV. 1-22. **Unto thee, O Lord, do I 
lift up my soul." It consists of prayers for instruc* 
tion, forgiveness, and preservation, and is the first 
of the Alphabetic Psalms, in which the first letter 
of each verse in the Hebrew corresponds in more or 
less exact order with the alphabet. 

*' Lead me in Thy truth and teach me ; 
For Thou art the God of my salvation ; 
On Thee do I wait all the day." 
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4. Psalm xxxvii. 1-40. '' Fret not thyself because 

of evil doers." Its theme is trust in Grod, the secret 

of rest in time of trouble ; or, a Vindication of the 

ways of Grod. ''Medicine against murmuring." 

It is also an Alphabetic Psalm. 

'' Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him. 
The meek shall inherit the earth. 
The law of his God is in his heart ; 
None of his steps shall slide." 

5. PscUm cu 1-8. '' I will sing of mercy and of 
judgment." It consists of vows of consecration to 
holy life and service. 

'' I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way ; 

when will Thou come unto me ? 

1 will walk within my house with a perfect heart." 

6. Psalm cxiii. 1-9. "Praise ye the Lord." It 
is a song of praise to Grod who lifteth up the lowly ; 
and is the first of the Hallelujah or Passover 
Psalms. 

" Who humbleth Himself to behold 
The things that are in heaven, and in the earth. 
He raiseth up the poor out of the dust" 

7. Psalm xlv. 1-2 1. "I will extol Thee, my Grod." 
A celebration of the greatness and goodness of 
God in all His works ; and the last of the Alphabetic 
Psalms. A threefold hymn, each part consisting of 
seven verses. 

I. '< I will extol Thee, my God, O King ; 

And I will bless Thy name for ever and ever. 

Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised ; 
And His greatness is unsearchable. 

8. The Lord is gracious and fiill of compassion ; 
Slow to anger, and of great mercy. 

The Lord is good to all ; 
And His tender mercies are over all His works. 

15. Thou openest Thine hand, 

And satisfiest the desire of every living thing. 

The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon Him, 
To all that call upon Him in truth. 

My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord ; 
And let all flesh bless His holy name for ever and ever. 



>» 
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There is an old Hebrew saying, <' Every one who 
repeats this Hymn of Praise three times a day may be 
sure that he is a child of the world to come." 

HIS DEATH, 1696. 

" Mark the perfect man, 
And behold the upright; 
For the end of that man is peace." 

Ps. xxxvn. 37. 

Having survived most of his old friends and all the 
prominent actors in the principal events of the first half 
of the preceding century, Lord Wharton died at Haxnp- 
stead on February 4th, 1696. 

In noticing this event, the Flying Post (February 
4th.6th, 1695-6) stated : **The Right Hon. Philip, Lord 
Wharton, died at Hampstead, where he had been for 
some time for the air, being above eighty years of 
age. He behaved himself with great honour in all 
the revolutions which happened in his time, was a 
great patron of religion, and true patriot to his country, 
and is succeeded in his honour and estate by his eldest 
son, the Right Hon. Thomas Wharton, Comptroller of 
His Majesty's household." 

" I doubt not," wrote his chaplain, AVilliam Taylor, to 
Oliver Hey wood (May 29 th, 1696), **but your son has 
given you an account of the circumstances of my lord's 
death, who, in a full old age, at last was carried ofiF by a 
dropsy which fell into his leg, which inflamed and 
mortified ; but the danger of the dropsy and mortifica- 
tion seemed to be over, and the day before he died Mr. 
Mortimer, coming that day out of Yorkshire, he was 
engaged in business all day, as he used to be, and ate 
his supper well, and went to bed so well that he would 
have nobody to sit up with him, and appointed business 
the next morning, but never awakened, and in the 
morning his servants found him speechless and sense- 
less, and he died about eleven o'clock at noon."* ** His 
death," says Thoresby, " was an euthanasia^ i.e. an easy 
and comfortable death." 

• Brit. Mus., Birch MSS. 4176. 
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His son, Goodwin (between whom and himself there 
had been an estrangement, arising, in part at least, from 
a secret marriage or an illicit alliance which Goodwin 
had contracted with some lady whose name he would 
not reveal) thus refers to . his decease : '' This day Grod 
was pleased to take my father out of this foolish world 
— he having four days before, with my consent, acquainted 
my brother [Thomas] before me with my having children, 
and yesterday having, with many tears, given me and 
my children his last blessing, he seemed much afflicted 
for the sorrows I had endured and the suspicion he had 
had of the truth of what I said to him — ^he died without 
a groan " (Manuscript Autobiography). 

He was buried on February 12th, within the altar rail 
of Woobum Parish Church, where there is a large mural 
monument of grey marble erected to his memory, with a 
Latin inscription, of which the following is a translation : 

*' S. R. (IN HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION). 

'* Here await the second coining of Jesus Christ the remains of 
Lord Philip Wharton, Baron of Wharton, who, sprung from the 
noble race of the Whartons in the county of Westmorland, proved 
at length their heir and their glory, his honours shedding lustre on 
his worth, his worth on his honours ; for, indeed, about three-and- 
sixty years he held and graced his place in the House of Lords, was 
an active supporter of the English constitution, a loyal observer, 
advocate, and patron of the Reformed Religion, a model alike of 
good works, and of a true and living faith. His doors stood open 
to outcast ministers of God's Word, affording them shelter and 
hospitality; nay more, he dispensed his gifts with liberal hand 
from year to year to such as toiled in anxiety and want ; and setting 
a noble example of mtmificence, he directed by his last will that a 
sufficient share of his estate should be devoted to truly pious uses. 
Thus he lived, and at length, after manifold troubles endured for 
God, country, and Church, he fell peacefully asleep in Christ on 
February 4th, 1695,* aged about eighty-three." 

There is also in the church a stone laid across the 
doorway of the vestry, and partly covered by the jamb 
of the door, bearing an inscription (in Latin) to the 
following eflfect : 

'* Here peacefully rests what^.was mortal 
Of Lord Philip Wharton, Baron of Wharton. 
O traveller, spare his ashes and pass on."t 

* The year began on March 25th ; so that the date, reckoned according to 
the New Style, is 1696. f «• Notes and Queries," IX. Scr., Vol I., p. 170, 
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raS BENEFACTION TO NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS. 

''Lotd Whartoa was a man of great piety and charity, and hit 
bounty flowed more particularly towards those who, nursed, as he 
was, in the spirit of Puritanism, found themselves in consequence 
cast out of the Church, and exposed to penury and scorn." — ^Joseph 
HUNTSR, F.S.A. 

By his will, dated February ist, and proved February 
2 1 sty 1696, he disposed of certain property at Healaugh, 
Hartford, Aske, fra, leaving to his second son, Groodwin, 
a dwelling-house (leased from the Merchant Taylors' 
Company) '^on the west side of the Church of the 
Parish of St Giles'-in-the-Fields," and four dwelling- 
houses then lately built in Lloyd Street, St. Giles'; 
also his " household stuff at the manor of Healaugh, or 
of the house late of Mr. John Gunter,'' &c. He gave to 
his chaplain, William Taylor, £20 ; to his servants a 
month's wages ; and to fifteen persons, whom he names, 
small legacies, including ;£io to John Growland, ;£io to 
Edward Hartley, ;£s to William Bewley, and £\ to 
Anthony FothergilL He also left ;£ioo a year, for five 
years, ^' for binding and putting out any of the children 
of any of my tenants to be apprentices," limiting each 
case to £2^. His executors were, with the exception of 
his chaplain, William Taylor, the same as the Trustees 
of his Bible Charity. 

No provision was made in his will for the benefit 
of poor ministers after his decease, as seems to be 
indicated in the inscription on his monument But it 
was commonly believed that some such provision was 
made therein, or in some other manner. William 
Taylor, writing to Oliver Heywood, May 29th, 1696, 
stated, " I suppose your son has given you an account 
of the great sum he has left for charitable purposes, in 
which I am not at all concerned any further than to 
give in to the executors an account of what my lord 
allowed the last year of his life, which I have done, and 
among the rest given in the allowance you had fi>r six 
children that were at school at Northowram, and what 
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he allowed to you for yourself, which I doubt not will 
be continued." 

His executors or trustees were accustomed for many 
years to make an annual allowance to Nonconformist 
ministers and meeting-houses, of which several instances 
are here given. In 1702, May loth, Matthew Smith, 
MA.y a Congregational minister at Warley, near 
Halifax, wrote to Ralph Thoresby, of Leeds, stating 
that his congregation had by Mr. Heywood's means 
[Oliver Hesnsirood died May 4th, 1702] from the trustees 
of Lord Wharton the sum oi£ 10 per annum, and asking 
him to improve his interest with the trustees for its 
continuance (Correspondence, L 412). William Morti- 
mer, of Healaugh (one of Lord Wharton's trustees), 
wrote to Thoresby (January 29th, 1702-3) that he had 
sent £1 to Mr. Johnson [Thomas Johnson, M.A., a 
Nonconformist minister in the parish of Sandal Magna, 
near Wakefield, where he had licence to preach in 1672 as a 
Presbyterian, and died in 1707], and stating '^ when I was 
in London I had discourse with the trustees about it." 

Richard Stretton,* a Nonconformist minister in 
London, also wrote to Thoresby (July loth), "Pray, 
when Mr. Mortimer pays you for Lord Wharton's 
executors, let him know that before Christmas they 
ordered that Mr. Johnson's allowance should be £% per 
annum, in respect of his great losses ; which Mr. Grow- 

* Richard Stretton, M.A. (1632-1712), after having been ejected at the 
Restoration at Petworth, Sussex, became domestic chiu>lain to Lord Fairfax 
at Nmiai>pleton, Yorkshire, till the death (1671) of his lordship (who left 
him the tithes of Bilbrongh for sixty years, '* provided he supply the office of 
preaching minister there, or find one to do it "), and while nore he became 
acqoainted with Mr. Rokeby, afterwards Judge ; he then came to Leeds, 
being chosen the first minister of MillhUl Nonconformist meeting'place(i673), 
and formed an intimate friendship with Thoresby ; on removing to Londion 
(1677) he gathered a congregation at Haberdashers' Hall, and suffered 
imprisonment for his nonconformity. He was a zealous promoter of works of 
charity, and assisted Lord Wharton in his benevolent endeavours. He also 
aided the trustees of Lady Mary Aimine, of Monk Bretton Priory (widow 
of Sir Thomas Armine, a Parliamentarian, who died in 1657), in the <&tribu- 
tion of her benefactions. Besides giving /500 to Nonconformist ministers in 
1662, she left at her death (1674) a rent charge of £w per annum for 99 years 
for their benefit to be employee! in Derbyshire, Huntingdonshire, and York- 
shire. Mr. Stretton was also the principal means of setting up a fund in 
Loddon for assisting poor countiy ministers and congregations. In 1704 he 
wrote, *' If God spare my life a few yean I may have a fairer opportunity to 
help my northern friends." 
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land did or should have informed him of; and he tells 
me he had no more than his old allowance." From 
1703 to 1706 the following amounts were granted by 
Lord Wharton's trustees — ^viz. to Joseph Dawson, an 
ejected Nonconformist and minister at Morley, £\ los. 
per annum ; Joshua Sagar, educated by Frankland, and 
Nonconformist minister at Wakefield, £2 per annum; 
Samuel Crompton, Nonconformist minister at Doncaster, 
£^ per annum; and Thomas Johnson £f^ per annum, as 
before stated. Other instances of a similar kind about 
this period are mentioned. And such benefactions were 
not confined to ministers in Yorkshire. Ambrose 
Barnes, of Newcastle, " by his interest with Mr. Bend- 
lows [one of Lord Wharton's trustees], procured a yearly 
allowance out of the legacy of Philip Lord Wharton for 
Mr. Robert Blunt, who had been cast out at Pontelon 
[Ponteland], and lived to above ninety years of age." 

In the Memoirs of the Marquis (17 15) it is stated, 
^' Mr. Edward Harley was one of the trustees of this 
Charity, which was reported in the late times to have 
received a great interruption, if not a misapplication, 
especially about the time of the elections." Dr. Calamy, 
also, in his '' Life and Times," has the following state- 
ment on the subject : ^^ Lord Wharton left large sums 
in his will to religious and charitable uses, some of 
which were generally said to have been afterwards 
applied by his trustees to serve the purposes of election 
of members to serve in Parliament He also left some 
thousands of pounds to be laid out in Bibles and other 
religious books, and distributed among the poor, the 
management whereof was reckoned more unexception- 
able" (i 351). And, referring to a later period (17 19) 
when a controversy had arisen among Protestant Dis- 
senting ministers on subscribing to a declaration of 
their belief in the doctrine of the Trinity,* he says : 

Warm complaints were also made of the gentlemen 



« 



* This was the famous Salters' Hall controversy, in which the London 
ministers, whilst all professing belief in the Trinity, divided on the question 
of subscribing a formal statement of doctrine, or simply accepting the Bible as 
the rule of faith. 
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concerned in the distribution of Lord Wharton's Charity 
to poor Dissenting ministers. They were said to pursue 
the motion made in Parliament for a discriminating 
testy by a positive determination that no non-subscriber, 
however otherwise qualified, should have any share in 
that Charity." 

It thus appears that (i) in addition to the Bible 
Charity, Lord Wharton made provision for assisting 
" poor Dissenting ministers " after his decease, through 
his trustees, and without restriction to any particular 
locality. The gfrants made to them as above stated, if 
made out of the Bible Charity, would not have been in 
accordance with the trust-deed and instructions, and 
must have been paid out of other property left by him. 
(2) Although the provision was not made in his will, it 
may have been made in other ways, such as by a trust- 
deed of lands, or coal and lead mines, under more or less 
definite conditions, or by a gift of money with a written 
or verbal expression of his wishes, but at the discretion 
of the trustees. (3) About the time when the last of the 
donations mentioned above were given to Dissenting 
ministers and congfregations, there was, according to the 
author of the '^ Memoirs " and Dr. Calamy, ^' a great 
interruption if not a misapplication " of the Charity, in 
some way connected with *^ the elections," in which the 
opposite political parties of that time fiercely strove for 
supremacy. Edward Harley, brother of the first Earl 
of Oxford, was then almost the only original trustee 
remaining, and had practically its control in his hands. 
But as to whether, or the extent or manner in which he 
failed to carry out the intentions of the founder, neither 
of the authors referred to affords any definite informa- 
tion. (4) The Charity seems, from the last quotation 
fi'om Calamy, to have been in operation in 17 19. After 
that no trace of it is found. Possibly it came to nought 
about the time when the South Sea Bubble burst, or 
amidst the dispersion of the Wharton estates, which 
occurred a few years afterwards, and left only the Bible 
Lands remaining. 
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'THE BOOK OF BOOKS." 



" A Book to which no Book can be compared 
For excellence; 
Pre-eminence 
Is proper to it, and cannot be shared. 
Divinity alone 
Belongs to it, or none."— Herbert. 

" By the preaching of God's Word the glory of God is enlarged, 
faith nourished, and charity increased ; by it ignorance is instructed , 
the negligent exhorted and incited, the stubborn rebuked, the weak 
comforted, and to all those that sin of malicious wickedness the 
wrath of God is threatened."— Archbishop Grindal. 

"Who has this Book and reads it not, 

Doth God Himself despise ; 
Who reads but understandeth not. 

His soul in darkness lies; 
Who understands but savours not. 

He finds no rest in trouble; 
Who savours but obeyeth not, 

He hath his judgment double; 
Who reads this Book, who understands, 

Doth savour and obey, 
His soul shall stand at God's right hand 

In the great Judgment Day." 
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ORIGIN OF THE CHARITY, 1690. 

" A most excellent spiritual Charity, whereby many poor families* 
not otherwise provided, became acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make them wise unto salvation." — Thorbsby. 

** This year, 1 690," wrote Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds 
antiquary, '^ the no less pious than Right Honourable 
Philip, Lord Wharton, began his noble Charity, in 
sending Bibles to be distributed to the poor. Some of 
a warm spirit were displeased at the conditions required 
of the poor children, not only to repeat seven Psalms 
memoriter, but the Assembly's Catechism, which wanted 
the stamp of public authority, and was above their 
capacities. But this did not hinder their repeating the 
Church Catechism in public; nor was it above their 
capacities when more adult, and it comprehends an 
excellent summary of the Christian relig^ion. Upon these 
conditions, four score Bibles were sent to Leeds, and 

the like number to York, &c My Lord was 

pleased to continue this number to the time of his death^ 
and condescended to acquaint me that they should 
be for my time, too, and perhaps for ever." (Diary I. 

I95-) 

At the time mentioned the Revolution had been peace- 
fully effected. Nonconformists, after a long period of 
repression and persecution, once more breathed freely, 
built about a thousand meeting-houses in England in 
the course of a few years, and openly assembled for 
worship therein under the protection of the Toleration 
Act. This Act was entitled •* An Act for Exempting 
their Majesties* Protestant Subjects Dissenting from 
the Church of England from the penalties of certain 
laws." Hence the name of Protestant Dissenters, which 
now came into common use. Like many others. Lord 
Wharton may possibly have indulged the hope of a 
Comprehension, but being by no means certain even of 
the continuance of a toleration (which was in fact 
seriously imperilled a few years later), he availed himself 
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of the liberty a£Forded to render a much needed service 
to his generation 

Thirty years had elapsed since the Restoration, 
during which period, as it seemed to him, the reading of 
the Bible had been much neglected, parental teaching 
and family prayer had fallen into disuse, the practice of 
public and private catechising had been largely dis- 
continued, owing in part to the repression of Puritan 
ministers, while many of the conforming clergy '^ cared 
for none of these things " ; ignorance of the Scriptures 
abounded; piety declined, and indifference and im- 
morality increased. 

Writing a little later (i 713) Bishop Burnet remarked r 
''The outward state of things is black enough, God 
knows, but that which excites my fears is the inward 
condition into which the Church has unhappily fallen. 
None but those who are obliged to know it can ade- 
quately comprehend the religious igfnorance of those 
who present themselves for ordination; they are 
strangers to the plainest facts of Scripture, which they 
say, in excuse for their ignorance, their tutors in the 
Universities had never mentioned the reading of them> 
so that they could give no account, or a very imperfect 
one, of the contents of the Grospel." 

Lord Wharton desired to effect, as far as he could» 
an improvement of such a state of things. He himself 
reverenced the Bible as the Word of God, and felt con- 
vinced of its '^ truth, usefulness, sufficiency, and excel- 
lency " ; and observing great numbers of young persons 
growing up in ignorance of it, and without possessing a 
copy of the sacred volume, he appropriated the rents 
of one of his estates to its free distribution among 
them, and conveyed the same to trustees for that 
purpose. 

In order to ensure their diligent reading of it, and to 
promote their instruction in ''the grounds and principles 
of the Christian religion," as set forth in the Catechism 
generally used by Nonconformists in their families and 
congregations, he also, after much consideration^ 
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devised the plan of appointing certain persons who 
sympathised with his purpose, especially Protestant 
Dissenting ministers, than whom none appeared to him 
more likely to carry it out effectually: (i) who should 
select poor children in certain specified places, and put 
into their hands the Assembly's Catechism and the 
Bible ; (2) who should, on ascertaining in the following 
year their proficiency in reading it, and in repeating 
certain Psalms, present to one child found most pro- 
ficient in every ten two other usefiU books as a reward ; 
(3) who should also at the same time give to the parent 
of every such child one shilling as an inducement to 
further religious instruction in the family ; and (4) who 
should preach a sermon on the Holy Scriptures and 
offer extempore prayers before and after it, according to 
the manner of the Nonconformists, such persons being 
themselves compensated for their trouble in the 
matter. 

Parents were thus encouraged to g^ve religious in- 
struction to their children, properly qualified persons to 
examine them, and ministers to stimulate increased 
regard for the Bible ; whilst Catechisms and Bibles were 
to be presented to those who were likely to make a 
proper use of them. It must not be forgotten that this 
was long before Sunday-schools were instituted, or any 
Bible Society had been formed. Something was done 
soon afterwards by the Christian Knowledge Society 
(1698) and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (i 701) in the way of disseminating Bibles and 
Testaments ; but the English and Foreign Bible Society 
was not begun till a century later.* 



* Lord Wharton's example in providing for the distribution of Bibles may 
have stimulated the liberality of others in the same direction ; such as Joseph 
Brooksbank in 17 12 (subsequently mentioned) » and William Cov^ard, a 
wealthy merchant of London, the founder of Coward College. I find that the 
trustees of the charities left by the latter made a grant — May i8th, i743_of 
31 Bibles and 21 Testaments to James Scott, minister of the Congregational 
Church at Horton io Craven, for free distribution among the youpg people of 
his congregation. Mr. Scott was notable for diligently instructing them in 
the Assembly's Catechism, and was the founder of the Heckmondwike 
Independent Academy (1756), now the United College, Bradford. 
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THE FOUNDER'S OWN MANAGEMENT, 1690— 1696. 

" Old i|ne hath still its honour and its toil ; 
Death closes all ; but something ere the end — 
Some work of noble note — may yet be done." 

Tennyson. 

The manner in which the plan before described was 
carried out appears in the Correspondence and Diary 
of Thoresby, who was at the time a decided Noncon- 
formist or Protestant Dissenter. His name was probably 
introduced to Lord Wharton by his friend Richard 
Stretton, M.A., an eminent Nonconformist minister in 
London, and formerly minister at Mill Hill Chapel, 
Leeds, who wrote to Thoresby, August 26th, 1690 : — 

*' I must desire you to take the trouble upon you to consult Mr. 
Bryan Dickson, Mr. Thomas Wilson [Nonconformists], and others 
whom you judge meet to assist you in the work, to get the 
aames and siraames, and of their parents, or those with whom they 
reside, of poor children that can read, to the number of eighty, in 
the Parish of Leeds, the same names enclosed to be sent by the post 
in an out-cover, directed to the Right Honourable, the Lord Wharton, 
at his house in St. Giles's-in-the- Fields. It is in order to the sending 
of a Bible to each of them. Let it be done with all convenient 
speed, because about Michaelmas he thinks to send them ; he will 
send, proportionably to their bigness to all the great towns in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire." (Correspondence, I., 106.) 

Lord Wharton himself wrote to Thoresby from 
London, March 3rd, 1691, expressing his satisfaction 
with what he had done, and stating : — 

" The work being (as I think) of public good use, I hope you will 
continue your pains and care therein, it being like to hold for my 
life and perhaps longer." 

He again wrote, from Woobum, October 5th, 1691, 
as follows : — 

"There are eighty Bibles and Catechisms which will be with 
you suddenly. . . . There are also with the said Bibles and 
Catechisms eight of Lye*s Catechisms and eight of AUein*s * Sure 
Guide to Heaven,' which are to be delivered to one of each ten 
children who had books last year, and who have made best 
proficiency in the repeating of the Catechisms and Psalms appointed. 
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together with i2cL in money or coals for the parent or guardian of 
each such child. There is also a small encouragement allowed to 
each person who examines the said children a* to their said 
proficiency — ^that is to say, 28. 6d. to each person who examines the 
children. You are desired to preach a sermon at Leeds this year at 
the delivering out of the said books [apparently considering him to 
be a Nonconformist minister], and I desire there may be no mention 
of me, only I entreat you that then and at other times you remember 
me and mine in your prayers ; the purport of the sermon in the next 
side is enclosed. . , . Mr. William Mortimer, of Helaugh, shall 
have order to deliver you los. for the sermon you preach this year, 
and 8s. for the parents of those children who have made best 
proficiency in repeating their Catechism and Psalms appointed; 
and 20s. for yourself, or such else as examined the said children as 
to their said proficiency." 

In his Diary Thoresby noted : — 

" 1691, Dec. 9.— Distributing the eighty Bibles and as many Cate- 
chisms to the probationers for the ensuing year, with eight of Lye's 
Catechisms and eight Alleine's ' Sure Guide to Heaven,' to the 
eight best proficients of the former year, with I2d. for each parent. 
Mr. Sharp [the 'incomparable ' Thomas Sharp, M.A., of Bradford, 
ejected at Adel, and the successor of Richard Stretton, at Mill Hill 
Nonconformist Chapel] preached from John v. 39 ['Search the 
Scriptures,' &c.] ; doctrine — that those Scriptures, wherein we think 
to have eternal life, and which testify of Christ, are to be diligently 
searched by us all. 

" 1692, Sept. 26. — Morning rose pretty early, rode to Healey (with 
brother) to wait upon that excellent pattern of true nobility and piety, 
Philip, Lord Wharton, who received us ^ith abundant kindness. 
Dined with his honour and several persons of quality ; had after- 
wards particular orders in private about the Bibles, &c.* 

" 1693, Sept. 3.— Mr. Waterhouse [of Bradford] preached well from 
Gen. xlviii. 21, and concluded with some affectionate expressions 
relating to the sad providence [the death of Mr. Sharp, of Mill Hill 
Chapel], &c. Evening, heard the ten orphans (to whom the Lord 
Wharton's former year's Bibles were distributed) their Catechism 
and Psalms ; most repeated very well." 

The same year Oliver Heywood had a personal 
interview with Lord Wharton, concerning which he 



* Just before this time, Lord Wharton was visited at Healaugh by John 
Howe, who called with Cornelius Todd (an ejected minister resicung at 
Healaugh) on Thoresby, at Leech ; and on parting from Howe, at Pontefract, 
whither he accompanied him on his return to London, Thoresby wrote : 
*< Lord preserve him from the danger of his journey, and convey him safe to 
his own habitation, that he may be continaed as a blessing to thb 
nadon." (Diary, I., 228.) 

9* 
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wrote : ^' Met my Lord Wharton at Healaugh^ satisfied 
him about Bibles, Catechisms ; gave him a catalogue 
of 1 60 of each distributed ; gave Mr. Taylor [one of 
the original trustees of the Charity] my sheet of 
covenanting ; had fiill conference with him ; procured 
fifty Bibles, Catechisms, for friends ; got ;^5 for Joseph 
Heywood (a nephew of Heywood, and student at 
Frankland's Academy) ; ;^3 for our School \ £\o^ which 
I gave Mr. Baxter for Bramham, &c. ; and prayed four 
times with my lord ; returned safely home, but late, on 
August 24th, 1693." 

When in London, in 1695 (May 24th), Thoresby called 
on his lordship, and noted : •* Walked to St Giles's to 
wait upon the pious and noble Lord Wharton, who 
entertained me most obligingly, gave me a dispensation 
to dispose of his Bibles to such as perform the con- 
ditions, though not resident within the parish of Leeds ; 
and at the parting condescended to desire an interest 
in my prayers. Was much affected with his piety and 
charity." 

THE ASSEMBLY'S SHORTER CATECHISM. 

"As no knowledge is so necessary as that of the grounds and 
principles of the Christian religion, so no way is so apt to convey it 
as that which is called catechetical." — Preface to "An Explanation 
of Assembly's Catechism," by Thomas Vincent 

The Assembly's Shorter Catechism was described by 
Thoresby as **an excellent summary of the Christian 
religion." It was prepared by a Committee of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, of which Lord 
Wharton was a lay member ; presented with Proofs out 
of the Scripture to both Houses of Parliament, and 
ordered, September 15th, 1648, to be printed for public 
use. The title approved to be prefixed to it was as 
follows : — " The Grounds and Principles of Religion^ 
contained in a Shorter Catechism (according to the 
advice of the Assembly of Divines, sitting at West- 
minster) to be used throughout the kingdom of Great 
Britain and dominion of Wales." For the information 
of any reader who may not be familiar with this Cate- 
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chism, it may be stated that its first three Questions and 

answers are as follows : 
" What is the chief end of man ? 

Man's chief end is to glorify God and to eigoy Him for ever. 

What rule hath God given to direct us how we may glorify and 
enjoy Him ? 

The Word of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, is the only rule to direct us 
how we may glorify and enjoy Him. 

What do the Scriptures principally teach ? 

The Scriptures principally teach What man is to believe 
concerning God, and What duty God requires of man." 

The Catechism is entirely occupied with these two 
subjects, including an explication of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord's Prayer ; and it has, in an 
Appendix, the Apostles' Creed. It says nothing of 
Church government or discipline. It was adopted by 
the National Presbyterian Church of Scotland and by 
the Congregational Churches at the meeting of their 
messengers and elders at the Savoy (1658). It was 
regarded by Nonconformists generally with the greatest 
admiration, and employed as the Catechism in the 
instruction of the young, and it became the basis of 
innumerable explanations and treatises. It was also 
laid down as a standard of doctrine in many of the Trust 
Deeds of the chapels of Protestant Dissenters. 

On the other hand, the Catechism contained in the 

Book of Common Prayer commences with the following 

questions and answers : 

*' What is your Name ? 
NorM. 
Who gave you this Name ? 

My Godfathers and Godmothers in my Baptism ; wherein I 
was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
What did your Godfathers and Godmothers then for you ? 

They did promise and vow three things in my name. First, 
that I should renounce the devil and all his works, the pomps 
and vanity of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of 
the flesh. Secondly, that I should believe all the Articles of 
the Christian Faith. And, thirdly, that I should keep God's 
holy will and commandments, and walk in the same aH the 
days of my life." 
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Then follow the Apostles' Creed, the Commandments, 
the Lord's Prayer, and explanations of the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

The Nonconformists generally objected to the Church 
Catechism. One of Lord Wharton's chaplains, Samuel 
Birch, M.A., mentioned among the reasons he gave for 
his nonconformity, •* those things in the Catechism 
which intimate baptismal regeneration." Joshua Kerby, 
M.A., Lady Camden Lecturer at Wakefield, a Presby- 
terian Royalist and ejected minister, who often applied 
himself to rhyming, without being bom a poet, wrote 
a Puritan Catechism, in which the following lines 
occur : 

"Why do you without God-fathers baptise? 

One God and one Father shall me suffice. 
Why will you not be spokesman for a child ? 

Souls should not be with solemn hopes beguiled. 
Why kneel you not to consecrated bread ? 

I must adore the living not the dead. 
Why will you not at least seem to comply? 

If I deny Christ He will me deny." 

It may be further remarked that whilst most of the 
Nonconformists were in favour of conceived or free 
prayer, many were desirous of a Liturgy, but could not 
with a clear conscience adopt the forms prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Among other things they 
declared, " We cannot in faith say that every child that 
is baptised is regenerated by God's Holy Spirit ; and 
the words of the Burial Service cannot in truth be said 
of persons living and dying in open and notorious sins ; 
these words may harden the wicked, and are incon- 
sistent with the largest rational charity." In Calamy's 
account of Thomas Sharp, before mentioned, we find it 
stated : " One Mr. Smith having extravagantly com- 
mended the Liturgy, as if it had been compiled by a 
Synod or Consult of Archangels, and was superior even 
to the Divinely inspired Oracles, Mr. Sharp, on the 
contrary, drew up this short account of the Liturgy : 
* It is,' he says, * defective in necessaries, redundant in 
superfluities, disputable in many things, dangerous in 
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some things, and disorderly in all.' He then gave 
instances of each " ; which are printed by Calamy 
(Vol. II., p. 814). 

When Joseph Truman, B.D., ejected from the rectory 
of Crumwell, Notts, was indicted at the assizes for not 
reading it, and the judge asked him why he did not 
read it as the Act directed, he said : " My lord, shall I 
tell your lordship plainly what is the true reason?" 
The judge answered, "Yes." "Why, then," said he, 
"the true reason why I do not read the Common Prayer 
is because there are lies in it ; neither can I, • for 
that reason, gfive my unfeigned assent and consent 
to all and everything contained in that Book." The 
judge was so incensed at this that he immediately fined 
him £^ for contempt of the Common Prayer, in the 
face of the Court, and he was forced to pay it down 
immediately. 

These incidents are here given simply for the piirpose 
of indicating the sentiments of the men with whom 
Lord Wharton was in sympathy. 



lye's CATECraSM. 

"The Bible being too large for children to comprehend. Cate- 
chisms are the seeds of religion for the understanding of children, 
outlines of Divine truth, bodies of divinity drawn up to help and 
guide youthful minds, the best summaries of i:eligion in short 
sentences more easily understood and better remembered; every 
part is drawn out by question, and being more like conversation and 
discourse, curiosity is awakened, and the child finds pleasure in 
learning to grow in knowledge, and being able to answer the 
question."— -Isaac Watts, 1674-1748. 

Among the numerous explanations of the Shorter 
Catechism was one by Mr. Lye. The full title of it is : 
*' An Explanation of the Shorter Catechism composed by 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 1647 ; ^^^^ ^ 
plain and familiar method of instructing the younger 
sort in that Catechism, specially intended for governors 
of families, and humbly submitted to the candid judg- 
ment of the godly and judicious reader. By Thomas 
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lytf M.A., late Minister of the Gospel at All Hallows, 
Lombard Street, LondoiL London : Printed by A. M., 
for Thomas Pankhurst, at the Bible aild Three Crowns, 
in Cheapside, near Mercers' Chappel and the Bible on 
London Bridge, 1675." It contains, in addition to 
explanations by way of short questions and answers, 
with Scripture proofs, ''a Form of Examination 
according to rules or method to be observed in 
catechising, and an Alphabetic Table explaining the 
meaning of those difficult words and phrases which are 
in the late Assembly's Catechism." pther editions 
were published in 1676, 1688, and 1693. After Mr. Lye 
was ejected from All Hallows he preached at Dyers' 
Hall meeting-house, and subsequently at Clapham, 
where he died in 1 684. He was eminently useful by 
his excellent art of catechising youth. Dr. Calamy 
says : " My good mother, I well remember, took a great 
deal of pains with me in my infancy and childhood ; as 
it was she, chiefly, that taught me to read, so did she 
teach me also my Catechism ; and when I had learnt it 
she carried me in her hands, and delivered me to the 
care of good old Mr. Thomas Lye, to be publicly 
catechised by him on Saturday afternoons at Dyers' 
Hall, having been herself catechised by him in 
her younger days, which she seemed to mention 
with abundance of pleasure." ("Life and Times," 

I- 74,) 

ALLEINE'S " SURE GUIDK" 

"He was fiill of holy projects by what means he might most 
efEectually promote the honour of Christ and the sanation of 
souls."— Samuel Clarke. 

The other book referred to by Thoresby is entitled 
" A Sure Guide to Heaven ; or, an earnest invitation to 
sinners to turn to God, in order to their eternal 
salvation, showing the thoughtful sinner what he must 
do to be saved. By Joseph Alleine, late Minister of the 
Grospel at Taunton, in Somersetshire. London : Printed 
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by Thomas Pankhurst, at the Bible and Three Crowns, 
at the Lower End of Cheapside, near Mercers' Chappel, 
1689." • It contains "An Introduction to the reader 
that would be safe and happy/' and ** Useful Questions 
whereby a Christian may every day examine himself 
In the same year the book was issued by the same 
publisher under another title — viz. "An Alarme to 
Unconverted Sinners, newly corrected and emended, 
and also an introduction by Rd. Baxter and Rd. 
. Alleine." Other editions were published in 1 705 and 
1725 ; in the former case for free distribution " owing to 
the eminent charity of one who has been unwilling to 
let his left hand know what his right hand has done." 
It was a very popular and useful book, and, under 
different titles, more than 70,000 copies of it were sold. 
The author (1634-68) was a most devoted minister ; after 
his ejectment he was once and again imprisoned under 
the Conventicle Act, and died in 1668, aged 35. " The 
puritanical spirit," says Macaulay, ** had been kept up 
among them [the men of Taunton] by the precepts and 
example of one of the most celebrated of the dissenting 
clergy, Joseph Alleine. Alleine was the author of a 
tract entitled ' An Alarm to the Unconverted/ which is 

still popular both in England and America His 

frame soon sank under the effects of study, toil, and 
persecution ; but his memory was long cherished with 
exceeding love by those whom he had exhorted and 
catechised." A brief passage from one of the early 
pages of the "Sure Guide" will clearly indicate the 
character of his religious views : 

"Conversion is not taking on us the profession of Christianity, 
It is not the being * washed in the laver of regeneration/ or putting 



* The book was first published in 1672, under the title ** An Alarme to 
UncouYerted Sinners, in a serions treatise showing what conversion is not, 
and wherein it consisteth, &c. By Joseph Alleine, London. Printed and 
are to be sold by Nevil Simmons, at the Princess Arms, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard." It includes Epistles to the reader by Richard Baxter and 
RicLara Alleine. Another eoition was issued by th^ same publisher in 1678, 
under the title " The Way to True Happiness," &c. A full account of this 
good man is given in '* Joseph Alleine : His Companions and Times," by 
Charles Stanford, 1862. 
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on the badge of Christ in Baptism. How fondly do many mistake 
here, deceiving and being deceived ; dreaming that effectual grace 
is necessarily tied to the external administration of baptism (which, 
what is it but reviving the popish tenet of sacraments working grace 
ex opere operato ?) ; and so every infant should be regenerated, not 
only (sacrament ienus) sacramentally, but really and properly, 
hence men do fancy that being regenerated already in baptism they 
need no further work." 



TRUST DEED, 1 692. 

" The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants." — 
Chillingworth. 

By Indentures of Lease and Release dated the 
nth and 12th of July, 1692, Philip, Lord Wharton, 
conveyed to (i) Sir Edward Harley, of Brampton 
Brian, Hereford, Knight, (2) Sir Thomas Rokeby, 
one of the Judges of the Common Pleas, Knight, 
(3) John White, of Cotgrave, Notts, Esquire, (4) 
Edward Harley, second son of the said Sir Edward, 
of Eywood, Hereford, Esquire, (5) Thomas Bendlows, 
of Howgrave, Yorks, Esquire, (6) William Taylor, 
of Wooburn, Bucks, Grentleman, and (7) William 
Mortimer, of Healaugh, Yorks, Gentleman, and 
their heirs and assigns, the capital messuage or 
gfrange and demesnes of Synithwaite, with the 
appurtenances, in the county of the city of York ; 
and also the demesne lands and outhouses, bams, 
stables, gardens, orchards, tythes, lands, tenements, 
meadows, pastures, woods, underwoods and here- 
ditaments to said capital messuage or g^range 
belonging situate in the towns, fields, parishes, 
territories or precincts of Bilton, Walton, Bickerton 
and Synithwaite, or any of them, in the said 
county of the City of York, and all other his 
messuages, &c., therein. 

Upon trust that the rents and profits of the 
premises should be employed for the buying of 
English Bibles' of the translation established by 
authority and CATECHISMS, to be distributed yearly 
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to and amongst poor children who can read, in such 
towns, parishes, or places as the said Lord Wharton 
should by any writing under his hand direct ; and 
likewise for the preaching of Sermons yearly at 
such of the said towns, parishes, or places, and 
in such manner as he should direct; and it was 
directed that upon the death of any four or more of 
the trustees the survivors should convey the estate ot 
the premises to other trustees to make up the full number 
of seven, and so on from time to time. 

Synithwaite, or Sinningthwaite, four miles from 
Wetherby, the same distance from Tadcaster, and ten 
miles from York, occupies the site of a priory founded 
by Bertram Haget in 11 60 for nuns of the Cistercian 
order, and dissolved in 1534, when its revenues were 
valued at £to 9s. 6d. per annum. Of the original 
buildings only a beautiful Norman doorway, part of the 
Priory Farm, now remains. In 1560, July 20th, the first 
Lord Wharton purchased of Robert Tempest (to whom 
it had been granted by Henry VIII. in 1539) " the house 
and site of the late monastery and priory of Sinning- 
thwaite, and messuages in Walton, Bykerton and 
Bylton." And after the time of the fourth Lord Whar- 
ton this estate was commonly known as '' Bible Lands." 
Most of it was in the occupation of a family named 
Wilson for a very long period. 

The annual rental in 1736 was ;^ 189. A survey, made 
at the request of the trustees of the Bible Charity in 
1787, states that it consisted of 72 closes of land 
(including the remains of the old Priory), contain- 
ing 463 acres, 2 roods, and 24 poles; total value, 
;^279 13s. lod. ; tenants, John Wilson and widow 
Mortimer. In 1790 the rent was ;^307. At a later date 
(1806), after making some alterations, and erecting new 
buildings, the trustees divided the estate, and let the 
same to Francis Wilson for ^255, William Wilson 
for ^245, and Samuel Stubbs for £\i 12s.; total, 
^512 I2S. The timber on the estate was at the same 
time sold for ^£540. 
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THE ORIGINAL TRUSTEES. 

1. Sir Edward Harley. 5. Thomat Bendlows. 

2. Sir Thomas Rokeby. 6. William Taylor. 

3. John White. 7. William Mortimer. 

4. Edward Harley, M.P. 

Of the trustees appointed by the deed some further 
account must be given : — 

(i) Sir Edward Harley (1624-1700) was the son of 
Sir Robert Harley, a notable Puritan, who presented 
to the rectory of Brampton Bryan, Herefordshire, 
Stanley Grower, a member of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, who was minister there at the time when 
the castle was held for seven weeks by Lady Brilliana 
Harley against the Royalists (1643). He was himself 
a colonel in the Parliamentary Army, but subsequently 
opposed the proceedings of the Army leaders. After 
the Restoration he was made Grovernor of Dunkirk, and 
long sat in Parliament. Being a Presbyterian, he was 
closely associated with Nonconformist ministers in 
Herefordshire, and frequently attended the ministry oi 
Richard Baxter in London. " He vigorously opposed 
all the Acts for persecuting Dissenters, and the Act 
that made the Sacrament a civil test (1673) . . . and 
foreseeing the King [James IL] would attempt to set 
up Popery, he declined all manner of public employ- 
ment, and neither he nor any of his family ever took 
any oath to that King."* 

Although often spoken of as " a mortal enemy of the 
Church," he is called by Calamy *'an ornament and 
support of religion." He published " A Scriptural and 
Rational Account of the Christian Religion, particularly 
concerning Justification and Redemption by the Lord 
Jesus Christ," 1695. Heywood notes in his Register: 
** Sir Edward Harley, a pious man, died December [8th], 



• <( 



Memoirs of the Harley Family,*' by Edward Harley, Auditor of the 
Exchequer. (Hist. MSS. Commission, MSS. of the DuJce of Portland, 
Vol. v., 1899.) 
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1 700, aged 80." He was f|ther of Robert Harley, first 
Earl of Oxford, and Edward Harley, one of the original 
trustees of this Charity. 

(2) Sir Thomas Rokeby (1631-99), whose father was 
an officer in Cromwell's army, and killed at the battle of 
Dunbar, was educated at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
admitted 1646, B.A. 1650, and Fellow of his College till 
Michaelmas, 1651. He chose the profession of the law, 
and was a student of Gray's Inn ; and after he was called 
to the Bar he spent a considerable time in chambers, his 
country residence, when term was over, being at York, 
where his mother lived. Shortly after the Restoration 
he married Ursula, daughter of James Danby, of New- 
biggin, near Thirsk ; was confidential adviser of Non- 
conformists in the North, and did not himself altogether 
escape trouble on account of his Nonconformity. On 
June 22nd, 1684, the house of Mrs. Rokeby, without 
Micklegate Bar, York, was broken into by the constables, 
and thirty-five persons (including the Congregational 
minister, Ralph Ward) arrested for holding religious 
service there, several of whom were imprisoned in Ouse- 
bridge Gaol for a long period The name of one ot 
those arrested was John Gowland, probably the same 
as he who afterwards became secretary of Lord 
Wharton's Bible Charity. When Oliver Hey wood was 
released, after twelve months' imprisonment in York 
Castle for a like offence (1685), he was entertained by 
lawyer Rokeby at his house at Lendal, York. 

At the Revolution of 1 688 Rokeby was appointed by 
William HI. one of the judges of the Common Pleas 
(1689), knighted (October 31st, 1691), and made Judge ot 
the King's Bench (1695). He was a very devout and 
generous man. In his *' Memorabilia "he wrote, July i ith, 
1688 : " Having seen a book written by Mr. Heywood, 
I have purposed, by the assistance of the Holy Spirit of 
God, to renew my personal covenant with God in a more 
solemn and large manner, and to put it in writing under 
my own hand for the better preservation of the memory 
of it, and the stronger obligation of myself to keep it. 
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which I humbly beg of Grod for Christ's sake to enable 
me to do. Amen." After his raising to the bench he 
was constant to his principles, and regularly attended 
the preaching of Mr. Stretton at Haberdashers' Hall, 
where Thoresby saw him January 26th, 1 695. He had the 
misfortune, by the fall of a scaffold, to break his thigh, 
so that he always went lame, and was obliged to have 
some one constantly to attend him. It was his custom 
to dispense in charity one-tenth of his annual income. 
And in his will (1697), commencing, *'In the name ot 
the Almighty and ever glorious God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and in a reverential fear of that infinite 
blessed, and glorious Trinity, I, Thomas Rokeby, Knight, 
do make this my last will," &c., we find the following 
provisions : 

" Item, — I give to every one of my brothers and sisters a Bible of 
40s. price, to be clasped with silver; and I desire that in a leaf 
before every one of these Bibles these following words may be fairly 
written, ' The Word of God contained in the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament is the only unerring rule of faith, worship, 
and manners.' 

" Item, — I give to poor ministers of the Gospel, and to the widows 
and children of such, the sum of One hundred pounds, and to poor 
people dwelling in the city or county of York the sum of twenty 
pounds." 

He died at his lodgings at Serjeants' Inn, Fleet Street, 
London, on November 26th, 1699, aged sixty-eight, and 
was interred in the Parish Church of Kirk Sandal, 
near Doncaster, his ancestral home. A monument was 
erected by his widow in the Rokeby Chapel there, with 
an inscription in Latin to the effect that *' he was dis- 
tinguished by religion, love of country, liberality to 
the needy, fidelity to friends, prudence in civil affairs, 
in fine, every virtue that constitutes or adorns a good 
man." His widow was an intimate fiiend of Lady 
Hewley, of York, the munificent benefactress of Non- 
conformists, and was appointed one of her executors, 
but died before her, August loth, \^o^^ 

•** A Brief Memoir of Mr. Justice Rokeby," by Canon Raine, 1861.— 
Surtees Society, Vol. XXXVll. 
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(3) John White belonged to an old and wealthy 
family at Cotgrave, Notts, in which Matthew Sylvester, 
after his ejectment at Gunnerby, Lincolnshire, was 
chaplain (afterwards minister of a congregation at 
Rutland House, Charter House Yard, London, having 
Richard Baxter as his colleague). He was a Noncon- 
formist, and is several times mentioned as such by 
Hey wood in his Diaries. His son, Thomas White, 
married a daughter of Richard Taylor, a wealthy 
Nonconformist, of Wallingwells, Notts, MP. for Retford 
(buried at Carlton, 1699, aged fifty), in whose family 
Heywood's son, Ebenezer, was chaplain for over twenty 
years (i 678-1 700). 

(4) Edward Harley (1664- 1735) was second son of 
Sir Edward Harley before mentioned, and connected 
with the Whartons by the marriage of his half-sister, 
Brilliana, with a son of Lord Wharton's third wife, 
Alexander Popham. He was educated at a Dissenting 
Academy at Sheriffhales, Shropshire, kept by John 
Woodhouse, an ejected minister of much learning and 
reputation, and subsequently pastor of a congregation 
at Little St Helen's, Bishopsgate Street, London. He 
took an active part on behalf of William IH., was M.P. 
for Leominster (1698), and Auditor of the Exchequer 
(1702). He adhered to the principles in which he had 
been brought up, whilst his elder brother Robert forsook 
them, became leader of the High Church and Tory 
Party, and was created Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. 
Mr. Stretton wrote to Thoresby (July 13th, 1700): "i 
was afraid we should have lost another very excellent 
man, Mr. Edward Harley ; he hath been very ill, but is 
recovered so as to go abroad again." He was one of 
the executors under the will of Richard Baxter, who 
died in 1691.* At a later date (1725) he was chairman 

* As an illustration of the contempt of High Churchmen for Noncon- 
formists, and the style of controversy prevalent at this period, the following 
passage may be quoted from the preface of a book, now very rare, by 
Dr. Hooke, Vicar of Halifax, entitled ** The Nonconformist's Champion, hit 
Challenge Accepted, or an Answer to Mr. Baxter's Petition for Peace" (1682) : 
'< Truly It were to be wisht that when (labouring under sickness, as be saith) 
he had written his {SainU^^ Everlasting Rest^ he had gone to it ; he hath 
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for Charity Schools in London, and published ''An 
Essay for composing a Harmony between the Psalms 
and other parts of Scripture/' and other works of a 
similar kind. His son Edward (1724) became the third 
Earl of Oxford, on the death of his cousin Edward, the 
second Earl. The Bible Charity continued chiefly 
usder the control of the Harley family up almost to 
the time when the title became extinct on the death ol 
the sixth Earl (1853). 

(5) Thomas Bendlows, of Howg^ave, between Ripon 
and Boroughbridge, was formerly minister at Mitforth, 
Northumberland ; but being unable to comply with the 
terms of the Act of Uniformity, he was ejected, and 
thenceforth devoted himself to the study of the law. He 
was a Counsellor at Law, a Justice of the Peace, and 
Court-keeper under Lord Wharton. He bought an 
estate at Howgrave, where he resided till his death, oi 
which there is the following note in the Northowram 
Register : " Mr. Bendlows, the lawyer, near Borough- 
bridge, died February 23rd, 1706." 

(6) William Taylor (1648-1701), the son of William 
Taylor (bom at Keighley, 1616, lecturer at St. Stephen's, 
Coleman Street, and Cornhill, and died in 1661), was at 
first a schoolmaster, silenced by the Act of Uniformity, 
an occasional preacher, and for many years domestic 
chaplain to Lord Wharton. Calamy says that while he 
held this post he ^^ collected with great industry and 
application a list of the Two Thousand Ejected Minis- 
ters, and had a correspondence in most parts of England 
in pursuit of this design." After the death of Lord 
Wharton he settled at Newbury, Berkshire, as a Non- 
conformist minister, and wrote to Oliver Heywood, 
May 29thy 1696 : ^' It hath pleased God to cast my lot in 

been so restless ever since, and so great a Troubler of Israel, that without a 
deep lepeDtance of his dangerous errors and actings I fear he will come short 
of tnat Blessed Rest. There goes a story that Hugh Peters, riding in Qtierpo 
by Oliver* s coach, in a great rain, and he offered to lend him his coat, he told 
him he would not be in his coat for a thousand pounds ! Seriously I would 
not be in Mr. Baxter's condition for a thousand worlds (holding his principles), 
for all his great professions of godliness and frequent appeals to the last 
judgment 1 " 
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this place upon the death of Mr. Southwell ; and it so 
happened that I being here at the time of his death to 
take care of one of my sons, whom I had placed under 
his care, the people of this place gave me an invitation. 
I know not how to value so providential a call; but 
having had above twenty years with my lord found some 
difficulty in leaving him, and yet finding my lord in a 
declining condition thought myself, on the other hand, 
obliged to take care of myself, having a family to 
provide for, and not neglect such a call to such a place, 
where probably I may be fixed during my life. While I 
was in this suspense it pleased God to take away my 
lord, and so determined me as to this place where I now 
am. Here is a very great auditory, for [there are] 
generally 1,200 or 1,400 people on the Lord's Day in the 
afternoon, and above 1,000 in the morning." He died 
suddenly, May 23rd, 1701, in the fifty-second year of his 
age. He is described in the trust deed as " gentleman," 
doubtless because it was deemed unsafe even yet, with 
the uncertainty of the permanent continuance of liberty, 
to designate him a Nonconformist or Protestant Dis- 
senting minister. For the same reason, probably, no 
express mention is made in the Deed or Instructions of 
any "Presbyterian," "Independent," or "Protestant 
Dissenting" minister or place of worship. 

(7) William Mortimer attended the little Noncon- 
formist meeting at Healaugh, where John Grunter, 
Cornelius Todd, and Noah Ward were wont to preach, 
and had the management of financial matters relating 
to the Charity in Yorkshire. He visited Lord Wharton 
at Hampstead the day before his lordship's death. In a 
letter to Thoresby, December 28th, 1706, requesting 
receipts for moneys remitted, he wrote : " I now grow 
old and am not fit to do service as I have done, so would 
finish accounts with every one." He died shortly after- 
wards while on a journey. 

All the above trustees were Nonconformists or Pro- 
testant Dissenters. The fact that any of them firequently 
attended service at their parish churches, or observed an 

10 
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'* occasional conformity/' by no means shows that they 
had ceased to be Nonconformists^ or approved the con- 
stitution, ceremonies, and prevalent '* Church doctrine " 
of the Episcopal Church. 

A PROTESTANT DISSENTERS' CHARITY. 

" The terai Presbyterian became a loose general appellation for all 
who were not identified with one of the Episcopal parties, chiefly 
because of their hatred of intolerance.'' — Edmund Calamy, D.D. 

It is commonly said that Lord Wharton was a Pres- 
byterian. But there is no evidence of this except in the 
loose, general sense in which the name Presbyterian 
was poptxlarly given to Nonconformists or Protestant 
Dissenters generally, including Independents and others. 
In the Westminster Assembly of Divines he acted with 
the Independents in opposition to the Presbyterians. 
He would, no doubt, have accepted the Presbyterian 
system if it had been carried into effect, which never 
took place, except in an imperfect degree and for a brief 
period ; and he was well satisfied with the Broad Church 
under the Protectorate — the plan of which was chiefly 
due to the Moderate Independent, Dr. John Owen. 

After the Restoration such Presbyterianism as had 
existed in England died out, but the name long survived. 
Under the severe persecution which they endured in 
common, so-called Presbyterians and Independents 
came to know each other better and to esteem each 
other more; they joined together in holding religious 
meetings, their ministers acted together and preached 
for one another, and Presbyterians became in practice 
Independents. Even after the Revolution of 1688, when 
liberty was obtained, Presbyterians did not set up any 
system of Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, or Synods (the 
most distinctive principle of their polity), although many 
of them still cherished ineffective desires and aims after 
a larger and stricter organisation and a comprehensive 
National Church — which were not finally extinguished 
until the passing of the Acts against Occasional 
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Conformity and Schism ( 1 7 14). Both stood in opposition 
to an Episcopal Church. They were one in their 
attachment to Protestant or Puritan doctrine and simple 
forms of worship. In minor matters pertaining to the 
ordination of ministers and the government of their 
particular or separate communities they gradually assimi- 
latedy and Protestant Dissenters were called indifferently 
by either of these names. 

Lord Wharton was on equally friendly terms with 
ministers who were designated Presbyterian or Inde- 
pendent, He was, in truth, much more concerned about 
the matters in which they agreed than about those (to a 
large extent theoretical) in which they differed. He 
gave little or no indication, so far as is known, of his 
preference for the peculiar principles of either. He 
approved of the "happy union" of Presbyterians 
and Independents (1691), and fell in with the actual 
practice of their churches, which was substantially 
Congregational. 

It may be added, as an illustration of the misleading 
use of names, that whilst many of the Protestant 
Dissenting Churches (existing when the Bible Charity 
was founded and called Presbyterian or Independent) 
became known in the course of time as definitely 
Independent or Congregational, others becoming 
Unitarian, still called themselves Presbyterians, although 
they rejected the "orthodox" doctrines held by all 
the old Presbyterians, and were in government, as 
they always had been essentially the opposite of 
Presbyterian, being separate and self-governing com- 
munities. 

The name of Presbyterian is now more properly 
applied to congregations that form part of the " Presby- 
terian Church of England," but in their organised 
relations these bear little or no resemblance to the 
Protestant Dissenting Churches that were formed soon 
after (or shortly before) the passing of the Toleration 
Act, and they have no lineal connection or historic 
continuity with them, being in their origin a modem 
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ofif-shoot from the Presbyterianism that has long 
prevailed in Scotland. 



INSTRUCTIONS, 1 693. 

"As the said Lord Wharton should by any writing onder his hand 
direct"— Trust Dbed. 

Notwithstanding the appointment of trustees. Lord 
Wharton still kept the administration of the Charity in 
his own hands ; and in the following year he put into 
writing, as the result of further consideration and expe- 
rience, minute Instructions to the trustees respecting it. 

The length and extreme minuteness of these Instruc- 
tions show at least the importance which he attached to 
the properly carrying into effect of the Charity, and his 
anxiety for its continuance on the lines he laid down. 
They were probably put into form by his chaplain, 
William Taylor. By these Instructions, bearing date 
April 24th, 1693, he directed, out of the clear yearly 
rents, issues, and profits which should from time to time 
arise out of Synethwaite and other lands in the said 
deed mentioned, as follows : — 

1,050 Bibles, I St. — ^That 1,050 Bibles, with the Singing Psalms bound up there- 
with the Sing- with, shall be yearly provided, of the English translation, published 
ing Fttims. |jy authority, in a large duodecimo, with a fair print, well bonnd in 
calves' leather, with strong brass clasps, each Bible not exceeding 
the price of 2s. 6d., or near thereabouts as can be bought, at best 
hand, with ready money. 

1,050 Catc- 2nd. — That the like number of Catechisms shall be yearly provided, 

churns. ^^^ intituled, "The Grounds and Principles of Christian Religion 

contained in a short Catechism, with the Proofs thereof out of the 

Scriptures," the same to be well bound in sheep's leather, not 

exceeding the price of 2s. 6d. per dozen, or near thereabouts. 

Stamp on the 3rd. — ^That an inscription by a stamp be on the middle of the out- 

oatnde cover, g-^^ cover of each Bible and each Catechism, and each of the two other 

books hereby appointed to be provided with these words : " By the 

will of Philip t Lord Wharton^* and adding under the same the year 

of our Lord in figures, in which each of the said books are given out. 

On the iniide 4th. — That in the inside of the upper out-cover of each of the said 

cover. Bibles there shall be some words in a printed paper, to be pasted on, 

to this or the like effect, videlicet: "The reading Psalms, in the 

English translation in the Bible, are to be learned without book, by 
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the child to whom this Bible is given — namely, ist, 15th, 25th, 37th, 
loist, 113th, 145th, in figures, and not in words at length." 

5th. — ^The bookbinders having advised that the Bibles and other The booki to 
books will be much more serviceable if they lie six or eight months ^ *rti?^^* 
in quires unbound to sweat, rather than that the same should be qoSjcs, ^ 
bound immediately after they are had out of the press, I desire and 
appoint that the same be provided accordingly in October, so as to 
be bound timely before they are to be put up in boxes to be sent to 
the respective persons who are entrusted to deliver the same. The 
said 1,050 Catechisms being to be delivered about the second or 
third Tuesday in July. 

6th.— The said books to be delivered out yearly, at such times Qnati fi caHo i M 
as are hereafter appointed, by such person or persons respectively as ^^ 
my Trustees for the time being, or the major part of them, shall 
respectively nominate for that purpose to such children who can 
read, of poor people, of good report, in the cities, towns, or places 
hereafter appointed, as the said person or persons so nominated 
upon their own knowledge, or upon good testimonials or enquiries 
to their satisfaction, shall have reasonable ground to hope that 
the said books will not be embezzled or abused, but made use of for 
the good and benefit of every of the said children — one of the said 
Catechisms to be delivered upon or about the second or third 
Tuesday in every July, yearly, to each such child, and one of the 
said Bibles to be delivered to each such child upon or about the 
second or third Tuesday in every October after, as shall have made 
some good progress in the learning of the said Catechisms, with- 
out book, to the satisfaction of the person or persons who deliver 
the said Catechisms to the said child, or to some other child, which 
the said person shall think fit in case the said child which receives 
the said Catechism shall die, or shall not have made a progress 
therein to his satisfaction. 

7th. — That they who respectively distribute the said Bibles and The diild'i 
Catechisms to the children shall cause the name of such child to «»»« to h 
whom a Bible and Catechism is given to be writ in a fair, legible JJ^^SyJ^ 
hand on the inside of the upper out-cover of each of the said the cover. 
Catechisms, as also upon each of the said Bibles, where the Psalms 
are mentioned which are to be learnt without book. 

8th. — ^That at the delivery of the said Bibles notice to be given that The BiUei 
upon or about the second or third Tuesday in October, in the year &c., to b 
following, the said children must produce their Bibles and Catechisms ^^S^ -^ 
at a place appointed, and then that a reward of twelve pence shall be jg, g}^ | 
given to the parent or other person who hath the care of the educa- the parent c 
tion of each child who shall give the best account of his or her improve- Jj** J^*^ ^^ 
ment in reading the Bible and repeating the Catechism and the said imm^^^ 
Psalms. And that also other books, well bound up in sheep's leather, 
shall be then given to the said child whose parent or guardian will 
undertake to instruct such child therein. The said reward to be given 
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Nombcn to 
eachplice. 



Yoriohire. 



Westmorlind. 



Cunberiand. 



Buda. 



to 80 many children as is hereafter appointed in the respective places 
following. 

9th. — ^That there shall be 100 such Catechisms and 100 sach Bibles 
delivered each year to so many several children of poor people of tiie 
city of York ; and likewise, that there shall be delivered, yearly, to 
so many several children of poor people of the several towns and 
places of the county of York, as foUoweth, viz. : — 

Doncaster . . 
Pontefract . . 
Leeds 
Halifax 
Bradford 
Wakefield . . 
Sheffield 
Richmond . . 

And to so many several children of poor people in — 

Appleby, in the county of Westmorland 20 Bibles 
Kendal . . 20 

And in Cumberland — 

Carlisle . . . . . . 20 

Pennth . . . . . • 10 

Cockermouth 30 

And to so many several children of poor parents of the several towns 
and places in the county of Bucks, hereinafter named, viz. : — 



20 Bibles 


North-Allerton .. 


10 Bibles 


30 „ 


Beadle (Bedale) 


10 „ 


80 „ 


Burroughbridge . . 


10 „ 


40 M 


Thirsk 


10 „ 


40 


Tadcaster . . . . 


10 „ 


30 „ 


Weatherby . . . . 


10 ,, 


50 „ 


Knaresborough .. 


10 ,, 


40 







>« 



»> 



»t 



«» 



Wenslow . . 
Aylesbury . . 
Wendover . . . . 
Agmondesham, 
alias Amersham 



10 Bibles 

20 

10 



>• 



ID 



»> 



f I 



Chesham .. .. 10 Bibles 
Chipping Wycombe 10 
Great Marlow 10 

Beaconsfield 10 



»> 



»» 



>r 



His tenants to 
be prefened. 



Budn. 



Yoik. 



And to so many several children of poor people, in the places or 
towns hereafter mentioned, always preferring the tenants of me and 
my heirs, namely : — 

Wobum (Woobum) 10 Bibles. 

Winchendon and Waddesdon 10 „ 

Helaugh and Catterton . . . . 30 „ 

And when the children of said Helaugh and Catterton shall be 
supplied, if there shall be any remainder of the said thirty Bibles, 
more than there are fit objects to distribute the same to, the re- 
mainder shall be distributed to so many several children of poor 
people in Bilton, in the said county of the said city of York, and in 
the lordship of Aske, and in 



Easeby . . 10 Bibles 

And in the three manors in 
Swaledale . . 60 Bibles 
Russendale . . 30 



Hartford 



10 Bibles 



Kirkby Stephen . . 40 



>i 
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And in the lordship of 
Langdale, Teaby, Bretherdale and Preston Patrick 30 Bibles. 

And in the manor or lordships of 
Shapp, Reagill, Slegill, Bampton, Carhullen, and 
Long Martin 50 

And in the lordships of 
Dean, Whinfell, Broughton, and Birkby . . . . 20 

And in Calbeck . . 16 Bibles Croglin . . 4 „ 

loth. — That when there shall not be so many poor children as are ^^^^ii^n obieets 
fit objects to deliver the said numbers of such Catechisms and not nffidnt. 
Bibles unto, in the said cities, towns, or places, there shall only to the Tnisteei 
many tens of Bibles and Catechisms be delivered as shall be found 5^^^?^ *^* 
there to be fit objects for the said charity ; and in such places ^^^ place. 
where there are only ten Bibles and Catechisms to be delivered, as 
before, in any one place, and fit objects shall not be found there for 
the same, they shall be disposed and given to the poor children in 
any other town or parish, with the like rewards as before ; and the 
residue of such Catechisms and Bibles, which shall not be delivered 
in the cities, towns, and places aforesaid, shall be yearly delivered 
in such other cities, towns, or places where there shall be fit objects 
for the same, as my said Trustees, or the major part of them, for the 
time bemg, shall think fit, with the like rewards. 

I ith.^That about two months before the second or third Tuesday Enoimirlo be 
in July, in each year, the respective persons intrusted by my said °"^W ^ 
Trustees for the time being, or the major part of them, do take care """"'»*"'• 
to make good enquiry for the choosing and nominating of children 
(who can read) of poor indigent parents, and for the writing fair 
entries of the Christian names and surnames of the children to whom 
the said Bibles and Catechisms are intended to be given, together 
with the age of each such child (or near about their said age) and 
the names of the father or mother, or person with whom any such 
children live, and the places of their habitations, if it be in a city or 
great market-town ; the said iair entries of the said names and sur- 
names of the said children to be kept by the said respective persons 
(so intrusted as aforesaid) for their own use ; and in case any of the 
said children shall, after tiieir names having been entered as afore- 
said, happen to die, before the books shall be delivered out, the 
person or persons appointed to deliver the said books shall cause 
books to be delivered to other such child or children, in any of the 
said places or towns respectively ; and true copies of all and every 
the said fair entries of the Christian names and surnames of all and 
every of the said children, as aforesaid, shall, within a few days, be 
transmitted and delivered unto such of my said Trustees for the time 
being as shall desire the same ; or unto such person or persons as 
they, my said Trustees, shall appoint the said names to be sent unto. 
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Distiilmton Z2th. — That some convenient time or times, before produciag of 
tog?e other the said books in October, in the said next year following, the person 
^*^ or persons so employed for the delivery of Bibles and Catechisms 

must inform themselves particularly how the said children ha^e 
profited in reading their Bibles, and learning their Catechisms and 
the said Psalms, without book ; and that they the said person or 
persons shall give to one child of eveiy ten children in each city, 
town, parish, lordship, or places aforesaid, who they shall find to have 
made best proficiency in reading their Bibles and repeating their 
Alleyne's Catechisms and the said Psalms, one book intitied, " A Sui^e Guide 
Sme Guide, to Heaven *' (or to that effect), by Joseph Alleynb, and one book, 
*^ ^^^ intitied, *« The Principles of the Christian Religion," comprehended 
in a short Catechism, drawn forth into distinct propositions, by 
Thomas Lye, M.A. (or to that effect) ; and to the parent or 
guardian of such child, who shall have made such proficiency 
therein, any sum not exceeding twelve-pence, or coals to tiiat talne ; 
and if the said person or persons so intrusted to nominate tke said 
children, and deliver out the said books, as aforesaid, shall happen 
to die, my said Trustees shall appoint some other person or persons 
for the purposes aforesaid. 

S?*ii' ^^^ '^^' — ^^® Bibles be given out by ten or several tens for so many 
be siven oat children in each of the said cities, towns, places, or parishes, or in 
by tens. any other city, town, place, or parish ; together with the like number 

of Catechisms which are to be given out with the said Bibles, which 
limitation of giving out the said Bibles and Catechisms by tens will 
in many respects be more for the ease of my Trustees than if the 
said Bibles and Catechisms were given out in broken or unlimited 
numbers, in respect that thereby the rewards, both to the children 
and to the persons who deliver out the Bibles, and inquire after the 
proficiency of the • said children, will be more at a certainty, and 
the computes for providing the books and other the rewards to the 
children, as also the rewards to the said persons who shall give out 
the said Bibles and rewards to the children, will be made with more 
ease, and the accounts and proceedings on the whole Trust will 
be the better regulated, and stated with less difficulties than if the 
said Bibles were delivered out in other numbers. 

J^*^^'>to 14th. — That the Bibles and Catechisms be packed up in boxes, 
Sw^box ^y ^^ many, or so many tens of each, in each box, and sent to the 

person or persons who are entrusted to deliver the same, together 

with one of the said Lye's Catechisms, and one of the said AUeyne's 
It. in each box books to every ten Bibles ; and that one shilling be sent in the said 
as a reward, box for every ten Bibles, to be paid to such child as shall make best 

proficiency as abovesaid, or to the parent of such child, for coals, as 
And 28. 6d. abovesaid ; and that 2s. 6d. for every ten Bibles shall be then sent in 
»w ue distri- gyeiy of the said boxes to the person or persons who is respectively 
tnmble. entrusted for the nominating of the said children and inquiring after 

their proficiency, who shall desire or will accept the same. 
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15th. — That my said Trustees may give 2s. 6d. more to each person 21. 6d. addi- 
so employed for every ten Bibles they deliver out, if my said Trustees ^?°^ ** ^ 
do find that the pains and care of the said person and persons in ^^ Xn^eet. 
this business shall deserve the said other 2s. 6d., which, amongst 
other places, may probably be found requisite in Halifax and Swale - 
dale and Russendale.* 



16th. — ^That my Trustees for the time being, or the major part of Ten ^^ 

them, take care that upon the day of the delivery of the said Bibles J^qSS^iuS 
there be sermons preached at the places following, viz. : iq^. aliowvd 

One sermon preached in York and Leeds, by turns. 

One sermon preached in Sheffield, Doncaster, and Pontefract, by 
turns. 

One sermon at Halifax, Bradford, and Wakefield, by turns. 

One sermon, yearly, at Richmond, aforesaid. 

One sermon at North Allerton, Beedle, Thirsk, and Borrough- 
bnggs, by turns. 

One sermon at Helaugh, Tadcaster, Wetherby, and Knaresboro', 
by turns. 

One sermon, yearly, in Swaledale. 

One sermon at Kirkby Stephen, Russendale, and Shappe, afore- 
said, by turns. 

One sermon in Carlisle, Cockermouth, and Kendall, aforesaid, by 
turns. 

One sermon at Aylesbury, Chipping V/ycombe, and Great Marlow, 
aforesaid, by turns. 

Allowing ten shillings for the preaching of each sermon. The 
purport, design, and scope of every such sermon to be to discover and 
prove to the people the truth, usefulness, sufficiency, and excellency of 
the Holy Scriptures ; and the people's right to have them fully in 
their own language, and also their duty to read, study, and search 
the Scriptures, and take them for their only unerring rule of faith, 
worship, and manners ; and that there be conceived prayers, by the 
minister who shall preach such sermon, before and after every such 
sermon. Amongst other things proper for the said occasion, no 
mention to be made of me, either in the said sermon or prayers ; and 
when any of the said ten sermons shall cease to be preached in any 
of the said places, in respect the objects for the said charity to fail, 

- I I I I I ■ ■ _ . J _!__ J«_^B .^^^ ■ ■ -- ~l 

* At these places there were at the time meeting houses for Protestant 
Dissenters ; and their ministers, Oliver Heywood, Jo& HoUand,and Timothy 
Puncheon, respectively, showed moch diligence and zeal in carrying oat Lord 
Wharton's benevolent intentions. Thev were popolarly called Preabyterian, 
but they were always practically, what tney are stul, Congregational. Oat of 
seven Presbyterian or Independent chnrches in the pi^bh of Halifax, two 
ultimately became ''Presbyterian" Unitarian, the others continued and 
remain Independent or Congregationa]. 
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the like sum of ten shilliags to be given to the ministers of any other 
place where such books shall be delivered out, and such sermon 
shall be preached by the appointment of the major part of my 
Trustees, so as there be not above ten sermons preached yearly, by 

virtue of this appointment 

Qwp lm 17th.— In case, after the Bibles and Catechisms above mentioned 

2« to other shall be bought, and shall be disposed of to the poor children of the 
^*^' inhabitants of the respective places above mentioned, or to be 

appointed by my said Trustees aforesaid, and the said rewards shall 
be given ; and after the charges for preaching the said sermons and 
other necessary charges in managing of the said Trust (according to 
and in pursuance of these instructions) shall be defrayed, there shall 
happen to be, or arise, in any one year, any overplus money out of 
the rents, issues, and profits of the premises, the same shall be 
employed for buying of more such Bibles and Catechisms, to be dis- 
tributed on the second or third Tuesday in October, as abovesaid, in 
the year following, to and amongst other poor children, in any other 
cities, parishes, towns, and places, and giving such rewards pro- 
portionably, as aforesaid, as my said Trustees for the time being, or 
the major part of them, shall think fit, not exceeding one Bible and 
one Catechism to any one child who can read, and not exceeding 
such rewards proportionably, and in the same manner as is above 
mentioned. 

FbSdkr'i 18th.— In case my death shall happen, so as the rents of 

death. Sinithwaite, aforesaid, and of the lands abovementioned, shall not 

come in timely to provide said Catechisms, to be distributed upon or 
about the said second or third Tuesday in July, next after my death ; 
and the said Bibles upon or about the said second or third Tuesday 
in October next; and to provide the said rewards, which are 
appointed to be put into the boxes, with the said Bibles and 
Catechisms as aforesaid, though the said rewards are not to be 
distributed 'til, upon, or about, the second or third Tuesday in 
October, in the year following, what shall be wanting shall be 
supplied out of my estate, which will come to my executors, as my 
executors ; so as the said books and rewards may be distributed on 
the respective days, and in manner aforesaid, or as soon after as 
may be. 

And in case the Bibles and other books shall be bespoke and 
provided, and not paid for before my death, my executors shall pay 
for the same out of my estate which shall come to them as my 
executors, in case the rents for Sinithwaite, and other the lands in 
the county of the city of York, shall not come in timely for paying 
the same. 

And in case the Bibles and other books shall be paid for by me 
before my death, and not distributed before the respective dajrs 
next after my death in which the same are to be distributed, as 
aforesaid ; I desire the same may be then distributed, together with 
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all the rewards pursuant to these instructions, and that in case I 
intend and appoint that the rents, issues, and profits, which shall 
arise out of the premises, at the rent-day next after my death shall 
be disposed of for buying of the like books to be given to poor 
children that can read in other places or towns where my Trustees 
for the time being, or the major part of them, shall think fit, in such 
manner as aforesaid, and to provide such rewards as aforesaid, and 
not that more books or rewards should be then disposed of to the 
children of the cities, towns, and places, herein mentioned. 

19th. — ^That my said Trustees for the time being, or the major part Trattees* 
of them, shall meet once in every year, or twice if they shall so J^*"^ ^^ 
think fit, to manage the said Trust; and to take the accounts 
thereof; and to cause the same to be fairly entered in books to be 
kept for that purpose ; and my said Trustees for the time being, or 
the major part of them, upon stating and entering their said accounts 
as aforesaid, shall sign and allow the said accounts ; the said Trustees 
for the time being to have allowances for their charges at each of 
the said meetings not exceeding forty shillings at any one meeting ; 
and if any of my said Trustees shall be above thirty miles from the 
place where my said other Trustees shall meet, and upon this 
occasion shall not come to the said place of meeting, he or they 
shall have five shillings each day for their going and returning; 
and five shillings more each day if he have a servant to attend him. 

20th. — ^That my said Trustees for the time being, or the major part Trustees to 
of them, shall. appoint some fit person to keep books of account, appoint a Sec- 
make entries of all matters relating to the said Trust, and to write J2S^ ^Qt g^- 
and receive letters upon this occasion, and to pack up and send the ceedmg;fi5. 
books and rewards as is appointed, and doing such other matters as 
shall be requisite for the better carrying on of this Trust, allowing 
such person a salary of ten pounds per annum, or other sum not 
exceeding fifteen pounds ^er annum, as they shall think fit ; and 
that my Trustees for the time being shall defray all charges for 
packing up and carriage of the said books, and for boxes to convey 
them in, and postage and carriage of letters, and of all necessary 
charges about managing the said Trust and business— ^In witness 
whereof, I, the said Philip Lord Wharton, have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, the four-and-twentieth day of April, in the fifth year 
of the reign of King William and Queen Mary, and in the year of 
our Lord, 1693. 

P. WHARTON. 

Sealed and delivered\ 
in the presence of ) 

Jo. GowLAND, James Gray, 

Edward Hartley, John Bewley, 

William Grindall, Claude Amory, 

Thomas Martin, Anthony Fothergill. 
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■- - - - — ■ — - — - — — — , , - - 

ADDBD 2 1ST JUNB, 1694. 

I DESIRE that two Catechisms may be added to each tern 
Catechisms, that in case any of the children should lose one, they 
may be supplied; and if none be lost, I desire that he who 
disposeth of the Bibles may give the said two Catechisms to what 
other children he thinks fit, who can read. 

The said addition of 2 ist ^une, n 
1694, was then signed and f 
sealed by the Lord Wharton \ 
in the presence ofus^ ' 

Jo. GowLAND, John Bewlby, 

Edward Hartley, Anthony Fothergill, 

Thomas Martin, John Gray. 
James Gray, 

postscript. 

THAT with every ten Bibles there be two supernumerary 
Catechisms provided— to the end that if any child or two shall neglect 
to learn their Catechisms before the delivery of the Bibles, that a 
Catechism may be delivered to some other child with a Bible ; and 
in case all the children have made convenient proficiency in learning 
the said Catechisms, the said supernumerary Catechisms shall be 
given to any child or children, whom they who are entrusted with the 
disposing of them shall think fit ; and therefore there are to be two 
hundred and ten Catechisms more than one thousand and fifty above 
appointed."* 



AFTER THE FOUNDER'S DEATH, 1696 — 172O. 

" My lord condescended to acquaint me that they should be for 
my time too, and perhaps for ever.'' — Thorssby. 

Lord Wharton's death, which took place soon after- 
wards, made no change in the manner in which his 
Charity was administered. The trustees very properly 
respected his well-known intentions concerning it Its 
practical management appears to have been chiefly in 



* The substance of these Instmctions was printed in Clarkson's '* History 
of Richmond'' (1821); and in a little hook entitled «« Bible Legacy," l^ 
Whitridge, Carlisle (1849), together with the statement that the Book of 
Common Prayer had been of late years given with the Bible. 
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the hands of John Growland, 1 1, Clement Danes, London, 
who kept up a frequent correspondence with Hey wood, 
and also wrote to Thoresby, September 7th, 1 702 : — "^ I 
desire that ten Bibles, two dozen Assembly's Catechism, 
one of Lye's, and another of Alleine's may be sent to 
Mr. Johnson, of Painthorpe" (Thomas Johnson, a Non- 
conformist minister before mentioned) ; also, " I have no 
doubt you will be pleased to send word to Mr. Dawson, 
of Morley, that I have sent him the Bibles by the same 
carrier." 

Some further entries on the subject are found in 
Thoresby's Diary: — 

" 1 70 1. — Occupied in disposing of Lord Wharton's Bibles procured 
for the poor children, orphans, and servants, who, hearing that they 
were come, came in great crowds, that I was almost suffocated with 
the heat. (I. 344.) 

1705. — I had now more leisure and more freedom in distributing 
Lord Wharton's Bibles, which, by experience, I found to be a 
troublesome, but very useful charity. I sometimes catechised about 
fifty children on the Lord's Day night, and afterwards heard two 
sets of them the appointed Psalms, that I have been fatigued and 
almost stifled, but revived to see the zeal of so many, some of whom 
came many miles." (I. 464.) 

Similar entries occur in 17 13, when he sent a " list of 
names of children that received the Bibles to the Hon. 
Mr. Auditor Harley"; in 17 19; and in 1720, when he 
wrote : — 

*'I c«uld say much concerning the good effects of this most 
excellent Charity upon thirty years' experience ; that whereas at 
first there came many young men and women in hopes of the Bibles, 
that at sixteen and seventeen years of age could not say (though 
perhaps the Lord's Prayer) the Commandments, and much less tihe 
Creed, there are now numbers that can, both these and the entire 
Catechism, at six or seven years of age, as appears by my book 
containing a list of their names, &c. ; and many other people's 
children have been taught to read, in hopes of getting Bibles." 
(Thoresby died in 1725, aged sixty-eight.) 

A copy of the Assembly's Catechism (formerly in the 
possession of Thomas Scales, Congregational minister 
at Leeds) bore this inscription : " The gift of Philip, late 
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Lord Wharton, distributed by his lordship's Trustees^ 
1720." As the first distributors of the Bibles and other 
books, and the older ministers who preached the 
sermons, went '' the way of all the earth/' others took 
their places. 

A list of Protestant Dissenting Chapels, with the 
names of their ministers, &c., about the year 17 15, is 
preserved in Dr. Williams's Library ; and from this list 
it appears that there were in Yorkshire— Presbyterian 
or Independent 63 ; Westmorland 5 (*' Russendale, 
most tenants under Lord Wharton"); Cumberland 11, 
Baptist 3 ; Buckinghamshire^ — Presbyterian and Inde« 
pendent 10, Baptist 5. 

Under the management of Mr. Gowland, the lines 
pursued by the Founder of the Charity, and laid down by 
him for the guidance of those who should follow him, 
were doubtless faithfully followed. It is, however, to 
be regretted that, although it was directed in the '' In- 
structions " that the Secretary should " keep books of 
account, and make entries of all matters relating to the 
Trust/' no minute books up to 1786, and no accounts, or 
lists of persons to whom the books were sent, and none 
of the correspondence concerning them up even to a 
much later date have been preserved. Several boxes 
filled with such documents formerly existed, and a 
general Schedule of their contents was made (1827), but 
except this Schedule and such legal documents as per- 
tained to the Bible Lands, which were handed over to 
the purchaser thereof in 1871, all these papers were 
destroyed as useless some years ago. If they had still 
existed they would doubtless have shown the accuracy 
of the statement made above concerning the lines on 
which the Charity was at first administered, and would 
have afforded much valuable information concerning 
numerous places and persons which is now sought for 
elsewhere in vain. 

The Schedule enumerates : ( i ) Sundry accounts, lists, 
letters, and vouchers while John Gowland was secretary 
1 699- 1 73 1 ; (2) lists of persons who received Bibles, 
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letters, vouchers, &c., while Edward Bangham was 
secretary, 1731-1760; (3) the same while Charles S. 
Lloyd was secretary, 17 60- 1801 ; and (4) lists of Bibles 
under Hugh Powell's management, 1801-1821. The 
succeeding secretaries were James Prosser (1821), 
Deodatus Eaton (1841), T. H. Taunton (1845), whom Mr. 
R. H. Evans followed (1869X The last-named wrote 
(May 3rd, 1900): ''Two boxes 6t miscellaneous books 
and papers, chiefly minute and account books, specimens 
of books distributed, printed forms, and returns of 
distribution were handed to me by Mr. Taunton, and I 
have the boxes still, but most of the contents (not, 
however, any of the books) were destroyed by order of 
the Trustees some years ago/' Nothing remains of any 
historical value but a treasurer's account book and cash 
book, 1 792-1858. 



EARLY CHANGES AMONG THE TRUSTEES, 1 7 10 — 1 782. 

8. Thomas White, 1710. 15. John White, M.P. 

9. Thomas Westby. 16. Samuel Horsman, M.D. 

10. Gilbert Horsman. 17. Edward Harley(4th Earl of 

11. Thomas Marriott. Oxford), 1747. 

12. Jonathan Hutchinson, M.P. 18. Stamp Brooksbank, M.P. 

13. Sir Thomas Lowther, 1733. 19. Taylor White. 

14. Edward Harley (3rd Earl of 20. James Lambe. 

Oxford). 

By the year 1710 nearly all the original trustees had 
passed away, the only survivors being John White and 
Edward Harley (son of Sir Edward), who then took 
steps to appoint others in the place of those who were 
deceased. According to the cumbrous and expensive 
but necessary legal method usually adopted, by Inden- 
tures of Lease and Release (September 21st, 22nd), they 
first conveyed the estate to John Gowland and Richard 
Vaughan ; and then the latter, by similar Indentures 
(October 18th, 19th), reciting, among other things, that 
Lord Wharton directed in what manner the Trust 
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should be managed, by writing under his hand entitled 
^ Instructions/' &c., conveyed the same to the surviving 
and new trustees. 

These were: (8) Thomas White, of Wallingwells, 
NottSy Esq., who was son of John White, married the 
only daughter of Mr. Tayler, before mentioned, and 
removed from Tuxford to Wallingwells ; (9) Thomas 
Westby, of Ravensfield, Yorks, Esq., who was a 
Nonconformist friend of Heywood, frequently visited 
by him, and had his son John as domestic chaplain, 
removed to Linton Cambridgeshire, where he was a 
county magistrate, attended a small Dissenting Chapel 
there until his death in 1747, and was buried beneath 
the vestry floor ; (10) Gilbert Horsman (Housman), 
of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Junior, who was a Nonconformist 
trustee of Lady Hewley^s Charity. In his "Life of 
Matthew Henry" (17 16), W. Tong says: ''Matthew 
Henry went to Gray's Inn in April, 1685. It was his 
happiness to fall into the acquaintance of several young 
gentlemen, in London, that were then students of the 
law, very exemplary for their sobriety, diligence, 
religion, and good temper. . . • Several of these 
gentlemen are still living ; Mr. Turner, of Canterbury, 
Mr. Edward Harlcy, Mr. Edward and Mr. Gilbert 
Horseman were the persons whose friendship Mr. Henry 
valued ; he often mentions them with great respect and 
honour, and their mutual friendship continued to the 
last." (11) Thomas Marriott, also of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., 
who was likewise a Hewley trustee, certified his own 
house at Ughill, near Sheffield, as a meeting-place for 
Protestant Dissenters (1699), and died in 17 15, his 
nephew of the same name had the principal part in the 
erection of Stannington Nonconformist Chapel in 1743 ; 
(12) Jonathan Hutchinson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Esq., who was twelve years M.P. for Berwick-on-Tweed, 
married Mary, daughter of the famous Dissenter, 
Ambrose Barnes, of Newcastle, attended the ministry 
of Dr. Bennet at the Nonconformist Chapel there, and 
was a contributor of £10 per annum (1701} to the 
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Congregational Church at Cockermouth, for the benefit 
of its minister. 

'' Though he was none of the Long«-Heads, who are 
fit to steer the helm of State, yet for his honesty and 
steadiness to his principles he was well known and 
respected by both the factions of Whig and Tory. 
Coming one day out of the Speaker's chambers, Mr. 
Robert Harley, since that made Earl of Oxford, 
observing something lying in the way, which they must 
pass over, says after a jocular fashion, 'Come, Mr. 
Hutchinson, lend me your hand, and 111 help you 
down.' The other as nimbly replied, * Sir, I thank ye, 
and I promise ye, I had rather have your hand to help 
me down than to help me up,' meaning that he cared 
not for rising on the Tory side of the House, or rather 
that he chose to fall with honest men rather than to 
rise with knaves on either side."* He was visited 
by Thoresby, May 19th 1703, and died June nth, 
1711. 

A fresh appointment of trustees was made May 8th, 
9th, 1733, when the surviving trustees, Edward Harley, 
Thomas Westby, and Gilbert Horsman conveyed the 
estate as before, through Horatio Mitchell and Edward 
Bangham (the secretary), to themselves and the follow- 
ing persons: — (13) Sir Thomas Lowther, of Hoolker 
Hall, in Lancashire, Bart, who may have been appointed 
on account of the Wharton estates in Westmorland 
coming by purchase, about this time, into his family 
(1728). (14) Edward Harley, Jupiior, son and heir 
apparent of the before-mentioned Edward Harley, and 
afterwards (1741) third Earl of Oxford and Mortimer; 
(15) John White, of Wallingwells, Esq., son of the 
former trustee, and M.P. for Retford ; and (16) Samuel 
Horsman, of Hatton Garden, Middlesex, Doctor in 
Physic. 

Another appointment was made in 1747 (March i8th, 
19th), through John Lloyd and Michael Tyler, of 

« *<Life of Ambrose Barnes," p. 73. 

II 
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Lincoln's Inn, by the Right Hon. Edward Harley, 
third Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, John White and 
Dr. Horsman of the following new trustees: (17) the 
Right Hon. Edward Harley (i 726-1 790), commonly 
called Lord Harley, afterwards fourth Earl of Oxford ; 
(18) Stamp Brooksbank, of Hackney, Middlesex, Esq., 
of an old Nonconformist family of EUand, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire. His father, Joseph Brooksbank, citizen and 
haberdasher of London, married Mary Stamp, of Read- 
ing; and gave certain property (17 12) in trust ''to pay 
£ 10 yearly for the teaching of forty poor children at 
Elland, and ;^30 for the distribution of Bibles" (this 
Charity being afterwards supplemented by a provision 
by his son Joseph, for a schoolmaster, and £^\o a year 
to the Protestant Dissenting minister there). Stamp 
Brooksbank was baptized at the Independent Chapel, 
Stepney, in 1694, became a Grovemor of the Bank of 
England, and M.P. for Colchester and Saltash, resided 
at Hackney House, and purchased Healaugh Manor 
and Rectory in 17 17; (19) Taylor White, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Esq., brother of John White, and " an eminent 
Whig lawyer " ; and (20) James Lambe, oi Hatton 
Garden, Esq. 



UNCHANGED ADMINISTRATION, 1720— 1782, 

''There is no doubt as to the principles which are to govern our 
opinion ; they may be thus shortly expressed : the Will of the 
Founder is to be observed."— Lord Lyndhurst, 1836. 

After the last-mentioned appointment no other was 
made for five-and-thirty years, when all the trustees 
were gone, except Edward Harley, fourth Earl of 
Oxford, and the Trust was entirely in his hands. Of 
its management during those years little is recorded ; 
but there is every reason for believing that it went on 
very much as befora The income from the Bible Lands 
was comparatively small; the tenants continued from 
father to son, paying the same rent, without disturb- 
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ance; and after Mr. Gowland, the secretaries, Mr. 
Bangham and Mr. Lloyd, sent out the usual number 
of Bibles and Assembly's Catechisms to distributors 
in different places, with needful changes from time to 
time. 

Some indications are, however, afforded of the persons 
to whom the Bibles and Catechisms were sent during 
this period. An aged minister, whose memory extended 
back to the first half of the century, wrote : '* For many 
years a large quantity of Bibles and other religpious 
books have been sent annually to certain congregations 
of Protestant Dissenters in Yorkshire to be distributed 
among the children and poor at the discretion of the 
respective ministers, and subject to certain regulations 
of his Lordship, &c. I have frequently received Bibles 
from my neighbouring brethren, particularly from the 
venerable Mr. Whitaker, of Leeds."* This was Thomas 
Whitaker, M.A, who was minister of Call Lane Inde- 
pendent Chapel, Leeds, from 1727 to 1776, when he 
resigned his charge, dying two years afterwards (1778), 
at the age of eighty. 

In Buckinghamshire, in like manner, the Bibles were 
distributed as they had been previously by others, by 
Thomas English, the Congregational minister at 
Core's End Chapel, Woobum, from 1778 to 1809, 
who published a little book in 1779, entitled 
" Blessings of Woobum," in which the following 
lines occur: — 

•'The pious Wharton lov'd the Word of God, 
And by his will still spreads it far abroad. 
Woobum is favoured by his last bequest, 
Its poor are now with yearly Bibles blest ; 
The well-appointed Psalms they learn and say, 
They're pleased to bear the godly prize away, 
A prize indeed surpassing human thought, 
With every precious heavenly blessing fraught. 
May Wharton's gift from age to age endure, 
A pattern to the rich, a blessing to the poor." 



* "Prot. Diss. Mag.," VI., 115 (1799). 



II 
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It is also Stated : *^ Some elderly persons report that 
formerly the number of Bibles given to the poor at 
Woobum was twenty, and that the condition on 
which they were given in former times was that 
the children should learn the Assembly's Catechism 
and seven of the Psalms of David by heart Many 
are now living who received the books on that 
condition. The Bibles were, formerly distributed by 
the Teadens and the Jefferies, both Dissenters, 
and for several years by Mr. English, Dissenting 
Minister." * 

It is further recorded that ''they were originally 
and uniformly given to children at Wycombe by 
the pastors of Crendon Lane Meeting-house, and 
for a long time afterwards by the late venerable 
John Carter, who was elder and deacon of the church 
at Crendon Lane upwards of half a century; and 
many persons are still living who repeated the seven 
Psalms to Mr. Carter, and received the rewards at 

his hands." t 

" The Bibles were from the first, up to about thirty 
years back, regularly sent to the Dissenting ministers 
in the various places mentioned in the Deed for the 
purpose of distribution ; but since that period they have 
been gpiven by the trustees to the ministers only of the 
Established Church" ("Monthly Magazine," Jun^ 
1803). 

" The Founder assigned the largest number of Bibles 
given to any place, namely, 100, to the city of York, but 
it does not appear by whom they were distributed during 
the first century of the Wharton Trust. There is good 
reason to believe that they were entrusted to the 
minister of the Nonconformist Chapel in St. Saviourgate, 
York, or to some member of his congregation ; such 



• « 



Cong. Mag.," 1818, p. 610. 



f *< History of the Church of Christ at Crendon Lane Meethig-hofose^ 
Chipping Wycombe." By Tohn Parker, Gent., 1848. Mr. Parker 
connected with that church all his life. 
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chapel having been founded in the lifetime of Lord 
Wharton, chiefly by his friend Lady Sarah Hewley, 
one of whose trustees, Grilbert Horsman, or Hous- 
man, was in 17 10 appointed a Wharton trustee by 
the survivor of the original trustees." — "Lord 
Wharton's Bible Charity/' By John Howard, 
Secretary of the York Incorporated (Church of 
England) Sunday School Committee, ''instituted 
1786." (1902). 



i 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE BIBLE CHARITY— ITS DIVERSION, 

1782—1898. 



" It often £all8, in course of common life. 

That right long time is overborne of wrong ; 

Through avarice, or power, or guile, or strife. 
That weakens her, and makes her party strong. 
But justice, though her doom she do prolong. 

Yet at the last she will her own cause right "--^penseil 

" Contemporaneous usage is a strong ground for the interpretation 
of doubtful words or expressions, but time affords no sanction to 
established breaches of trust"— Lord Chancellor Cottenham, 1849. 

" There is a manifest incongruity in having persons of one strong 
religious belief administering a trust created in favour of persons 
of another religious belief."— Vice-Chancellor Sir Lancelot Shad- 
well, 1835. 
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CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION. 

" When you have established the intention of the donor you have 
imposed on the property a particular character ; and you are not at 
liberty to destroy it and substitute another for it/' — SiR Edward 
SuGDEN (Irish Chancellor), 1842. 

Whatever may have been the precise nature of the 
administration of the Charity immediately before 1782, 
this year marks a change therein, which resulted in a 
serious diversion of it from the lines laid down by the 
Founder, and pursued by the earlier trustees. The 
steps by which the diversion took place are distinctly 
traceable. First, the ecclesiastical or denominational 
character of the trustees was altered ; all the Noncon- 
formist trustees having died out, all the new trustees 
appointed by the sole survivor on the Trust were pro- 
fessedly members of the Church of England, one ot 
them being ^^ in holy orders/' the first instance of the 
kind that occurred in the history of the Charity. Then, 
instead of the Assembly's Catechism, the Catechism of 
the Church of England was adopted, and subsequently 
the Book of Common Prayer. In the next place. Non- 
conformists who had been accustomed to receive and 
distribute the Bibles and other books were gradually 
eliminated from the list of distributors, and clergymen 
of the Church of England put into their place. Further, 
none but clergymen were authorised to preach a sermon 
at the distribution, or entitled to receive an honorarium 
for their services. Also, the books which had been 
written by Nonconformist ministers in explanation of 
the Assembly's Catechism and for the promotion ot 
personal religion, and directed by the Founder to be 
given as rewards, were replaced by books and tracts in 
explanation of the Church Catechism and in furtherance 
of the principles and practice of the Episcopal Church. 
Finally, after some minor alterations in the same direc- 
tion, the Charity was claimed as a distinctly Church of 
England Charity, in the management and benefits of 
which Nonconformists had no just or proper part 
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CHURCHMEN ALONE TRUSTEES, 1 782 — 1802. 

21. Dean Harley (Bishop of 27. R. A. Hay Drummond, 

Hereford), 1782. 1786. 

22. Rt. Hon. Thomas Harley. 28. Edward Harley (5th Earl of 
21, Michael Newton. Oxford), 1791. 

24. John Robinson, M.P. 29. Hon. George Rodney. 

25. Sir Francis Charlton, Bart. 30. David Murray. 

26. Charles Morgan. 31. Sir John Boyd, Bart, 1802. 

32. Hugh Powell. 

By Indentures of Lease and Release, dated June 5th 
and 6th, 1782, the Right Hon. Edward Harley, fourth 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer (the Lord Harley men- 
tioned in the Deed of 1747), being the only surviving 
trustee, conveyed the estate (through John Lloyd, of 
Lincoln's Inn, and Robert Burton, of the same place) to 
himself and the following new trustees — ^viz. : (si) the 
Hon. and Rev. John Walpole Harley, Dean of Windsor, 
who was brother of the earl, became Lord Bishop oi 
Hereford, and died in 1788 ; (22) the Right Hon. Thomas 
Harley, 1730- 1804, one of His Majesty's most Hon. 
Privy Council, who was another brother of the fourth 
Earl of Oxford, and father of the fifth earl, and had the 
principal direction of the Charity until his death ; (23) 
Michael Newton, of Thorpe, co. Lincoln, Esq. ; (25) John 
Robinson, Esq., one of the Secretaries of the Right 
Hon. the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury, of whom more hereafter; (25) Sir Francis 
Charlton, of Ludford, co. Hereford, Bart; and (26) 
Charles Morgan, of Tredegar, co. Monmouth, Esq., who 
was closely related to the Harley family. 

Thomas Harley (whose mother was Martha, daughter 
of John Morgan, of Tredegar) was a successftU merchant 
in London, afterwards banker (Raymond, Harley, 
Webber & Co.), M.R for the City of London, 1761, Lord 
Mayor (1767), notable for his public services at the time 
of the Wilkes riots, and M.P. for Herefordshire (1767) 
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almost up to the time of his decease, which took place 
after a lingering illness at his mansion at Berringrton, 
near Leominster, on December ist, 1804. He was 
President of the Bartholomew Hospital, and of the 
Patrons of the Anniversary of the Charity Schools of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. One of his daughters married 
George, second Lord Rodney; another Robert Hay, 
ninth Earl of Kinnoul ; and a third, Sir John Boyd, Bart. 

Four years later than the preceding appointment, 
viz. May 29th, 3othy 1786, on the death of Sir Francis 
Charlton, his place was filled by the appointment of (ay) 
Robert Auriol Hay Drummond, of Broadsworth,* co. 
York, Esq., nephew of the eighth Earl of Kinnoul 
(President of the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge in Scotland, and related to the 
Harleys), and afterwards ninth Earl of Kinnoul. 

Other changes rapidly followed. On March 24th and 
25th9 1 791 9 there were appointed in the place of the 
fourth Earl of Oxford, the Bishop of Hereford, and 
Charles Morgan, deceased ; (28) the Right Hon. Edward 
Harley (1773- 1849), fifth Earl of Oxford (father of the 
sixth Earl, by whose death the title became extinct in 
1853) ; (29) the Hon. George Rodney, of AJresford, co. 
Hants ; and (30) David Murray, of South Wamboroagh, 
Esq. 

The two last-named trustees were the first who 
passed away, and their places were filled August 17th, 
1 8th, 1802, by (31) Sir John Boyd, of Danson, co. Kent, 
Bart; and (32) Hugh Powell, late of Charterhouse 
Square, St. Botolph's, Aldgate, Middlesex, and now of 
Llanvihangel Court, co. Monmouth, Esq., who had been 
strongly recommended for the position by Mr. Thomas 
Harley in a letter dated Berrington, May 27th, 1802, as 
likely to be found " very useful in the business." 

All these trustees were bound together by family, 
ecclesiastical, or political ties. Not one of them was a 

* Brodsworth, four miles fixnn Doncaster, was the seat of Dr. Drammood, 
Archbishop of York, and sold by his son, the Earl of Kinnoul, to Peter 
Thelusson, the Railway King. 
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Nanconfionnisty and an unwritten rule secured the 
appointment of none but professed adherents of the 
Church of England. 



THE CHURCH CATECHISM AND BOOK OF COMMON 

PRAYER ADOPTED, 1 786. 



" Tlie Catechism preaciibed by the aba?e mentioned instmctions 
was not the Chnrch of England Catpchimi/ '—Charity Com- 

MISSIOKEKS' RkPORT, 1893. 

The first meeting of the trustees of which there is 
any record was held May 23rdy 1786, at the Chambers 
of Mr. Burton, Lincoln's Inn. This gentleman appears 
to have displayed much interest in the Charity, 
especially with reference to the management of the 
Bible Lands ; and in a letter to the trustees of a later 
date (May i^ih^ 1791) he wrote from Grrosvenor Place: 
''Having been the means of biingring the Wharton 
Charity to its present flourishing state, I cannot help 
contributing all in my power to its progressive improve- 
ment" Of the seven trustees, four were present — ^viz. 
Dean Harley, the Right Hon. Thomas Harley, Michael 
Newton, and John Robinson ; and it was ordered — 

''That iyi20 Bibles be provided and distributed according to the 
directions of the Deed and the like namber of Church Catechitms. 

That j£i,ooo be laid out in the purchase of Old Sooth Sea 
Annuities." 

And at a meeting held a little later, May 31st — 

'' That a Schedule be made of all the Deeds relative to this Charity, 
that the same be fairly entered in a book with a copy of the Trust 
Deed and Instructions ; and that the Deeds be afterwards deposited 
in the Banking House of Harley, Raymond & Cameron. 

That for the future all sums of money relative to this Charity be 
deposited in the Banking House of the said Messrs. Raymond & Co. 
in the joint names of Thomas Harley and Charles S. Lloyd." 

The Book of Common Prayer (containing the Church 
Catechism) was subsequently distributed with the 
Bibles. At a meeting held at Sir John Boyd's, Baker 
Street, Portland Square, May 29th, 1806, "it appeared 
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to the trustees that the binding of the Church Service 
with the Psalms, separately from the Old and New 
Testament, would be an improvement, by rendering the 
books more portable and commodious"; but it was 
resolved at the next meeting that as this would raise the 
cost from 7s. to 8s. 6d. there should be no alteration. 

Much attention was devoted by the trustees to the 
improvement and re-letting of the Bible Lands and the 
investment of the funds arising from increased rents. 
The total amount accumulated in 1800 was ;£ 6,000, 
which was afterwards still further increased. The 
most active and influential members of the Trust 
for some years were Thomas Harley, Michael Newton, 
and John Robinson. The list of persons to whom 
the Bibles were to be sent and the form of the 
Letter of Instructions to distributors were usually 
submitted to Mr. Robinson when he was not present 
Whilst displaying much interest in the Charity, he 
seems to have considered that it might be 
administered according to the will of the trustees 
without much regard to the will of the Founder. 
With reference to some request which he had made, it 
was resolved at one of the meetings (1799) ''that Mr. 
Robinson's request be complied with out of respect to 
him, but the trustees wish not in future to deviate from 
my Lord Wharton's instructions." A writer in a 
monthly periodical a few years later was not ill- 
informed when he stated, '^the late John Robinson, 
Esq., of Sion Hill, Essex, M.P. for Harwich, lately 
procured the Book of Common Prayer to be given with 
the Bibles to the children." ♦ 

John Robinson (1727-1802) was a native of Appleby, 
Westmorland, where he practised as a solicitor. He 
was afterwards a student of Gray's Inn; married a 
daughter of Nathaniel Crowe, a planter in Barbadoes, 
obtaining with her an ample fortune ; was the principal 
agent of Sir James Lowther (Earl of Lonsdale), M.P. for 
Westmorland, and subsequently for Harwich, and a 
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Tory supporter of Lord North, by whom he was made 
Secretary of the Treasury. He is described as ^'a 
little, thick-set, handsome fellow." While in office he 
was the chief medium of communication between the 
Ministry and its supporters. Those whom he seduced 
from the Opposition were known as " Robinson's rats " ; 
and Sheridan, when attacking bribery and its authors, 
retorted, in reference to shouts of " Name ! Name ! " by 
looking fixedly at Robinson on the Treasury Bench 
and exclaiming, '^ Yes, I could name him as soon as I 
could say Jack Robinson'* In 1778 he purchased Wyke 
Manor at Syon Hill, Isleworth, and in 1787 Pitt made 
him Surveyor of Woods and Forests. He died of 
apoplexy at Harwich, December 23rd, 1802, and was 
buried at Isleworth.* To him the change in the 
administration of the Trust above mentioned must be 
largely attributed. 



CLERGYMEN ALONE DISTRIBUTORS, 1 793. 

"The Catechism and other books mentioned by Lord Whartoo 
are not such as it would have been proper to ask a conforming' 
clergyman to distribute."— Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 

The alteration of the books sent out with the Bibles 
was followed by a change of the persons to whom they 
were sent A list of the distributors is not now obtain- 
able ; but there are numerous indications of this altera- 
tion and the direction which it took. In 1793 it was 
ordered that eighty Bibles should be sent to Halifax 
and thirty to Knaresborough ; and the Earl of Kinnoul 
was requested to write to Dr. Coulthurst, the vicar of 
Halifax, and to the Rev. Andrew Cheap, vicar of 
Knaresborough, about distributing them ; but no more 
Bibles than ten were to be sent to Woobum. The 
Bibles for Healaugh and Catterton were (1796) to be 
distributed by Archdeacon Robert Markham, of 
"Boulton Persey"; and at Appleby, where James 
Parkin had recently died, by William Wilkin, Esq. It 
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was, however, ordered in 1797 that "the Bibles for 
Ravenstonedale should be sent to Mr. Richard Hewet- 
son" (a Nonconformist). It is also recorded that in 1800 
certain distributors of the Bibles had made no return^ 
viz. : — 

Wendover, Sir Robert Burton 10 Carlisle, The Dean of C...« 20 

Winslow, Mr. Jas. Bumham 10 Halifax, Dr. Coulthurst ..« 40 

Beaconsfield, Mr. J. Anthon3r* 10 Yarm, Sir Robert Burton... 20 

Croglin, Rev. Mr. Myers ••• 4 Abingdon „ ... 15 

In the following year it was resolved to discontinue 
sending Bibles to certain places not mentioned in Lord 
Wharton's Instructions. 

A much more complete alteration took place, chiefly 
through the zeal of Hugh Powell, who, after the resig- 
nation of the Secretary, Edward Bangham, in 1801, 
undertook the work of Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Charity, and continued to perform it for twenty years. 
He was Treasurer of Bartholomew Hospital, and latterly 
lived in a house forming part of that institution, in 
which the meetings of the trustees were often held. 
At a trustees' meeting at the Earl of Kinnours, Upper 
Harley Street, May 30th, 1802, when the Earl, Mr. 
Newton, and Mr. Powell were present, it was resolved : — 

" That Mr. Treasurer, in the name of the Trustees, do transmit to 
the Rev. Dr. Drake a list of the present distributors of the Bibles at 
the different places in the county of Bucks, and desire that if any of 
them are improper he will be pleased to recommend others in their 
room.*' 

It has been often stated that the distribution of the 
Bibles ^ fell into the hands of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church," as if it took place by accident, and not 
of deliberate purpose. But the letter of Mr. Powell and 
the reply which he received so clearly manifest this 
purpose that they are here given in full : — 

" No. 5, Charter House Square, 
April 9th, 1803. 
Sir, — The Trustees of Lord Wharton's Charity for the distribution 
of Bibles being very desirous to entrust that duty to proper persons, 
and wishing, moreover, \.q promote the principles of t?ie Established 

^ John Anthony, a leading member of ** The Old Meeting " at Beaoonafield. 
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Churchy tubmit to your considermtioii the annexed liet of present 
distributors within the county of Bucks, and having the highest 
opinion of your discernment and of your inclination to preserve the 
credit of this excellent Charity, earnestly request you will do them 
the favour to add jfour remarks against each name. And if any of 
them appear to you improper, that you will be pleased to substitute in 
their room such others as you conceive to be more eligible. — I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

Hugh Powell, Treasurer and a Trustee. 

Aylesbury, Rev. John Harris. Chesham, Mr. Hy. Rumsey. 

High Wye, Mr. John Carter. Great Marlow, Mr. Jos. Wright 

Waddesdon and Winchendon, Beaconsfield, 

Rev. Mr. Terry. Mr. John Anthony (deceased). 

Wendover (Vacant). Woobum, Rev. Mr. English.** 
Winslow, Mr. Jas. Bumham. 

(Reply) 

"Amersham, April nth, 1803. 

Sir, — I was favoured with your obliging letter yesterday, and 
cannot but feel myself highly flattered by the good opinion of me by 
yourself and the rest of the Trustees. I should humbly conceive 
that the clergy of the respective places would be, generally speaking, 
the proper persons to distribute the Bibles. Indeed, I ventured to 
hint the same thing m^h a similar application from Mr, [Thomas\ 
Harley in 1787. Many of the parishes are situated so wide firom 
this place that I am wholly unacquainted with the present distri- 
butors. — Your obedient servant, J. Drake." 

At the next meeting, held at the Earl of Kinnoul's, 
May 30th, 1 803, Mr. Newton and Mr. Powell alone being 
present, it was resolved : — 

"That they shall be so sent for the future particularly to the 
different places within the county of Bucks, and that Mr. Treasurer 
be desired to direct the same accordingly, unless he shall see 
sufficient reason to the contrary. That the ten Bibles for Bilton be 
directed to the rector or resident clergyman." 

What was done in Bucks appears to have been done 
in the Northern counties. Referring especially to York- 
shire, an anonymous writer in the " Monthly Magazine " 
for June, 1803, stated that ^* about the time of the late 
controversy respecting the Test Act [1787-1790], this 
charitable bequest was taken from the Dissenters, and 
sent to ministers of the Establishment who happened to 
reside in those towns that are mentioned by Lord 
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Wharton, and they have received it ever since." None 
others were henceforth regarded as '^ proper persons '* 
to receive and distribute the Bibles. 

<< Upon the change of administration of the Wharton 
Trusty towards the close of the i8th century, the loo 
Books for York City were most probably sent to the 
Dean of York, and he, being a member of the York 
Sunday School Committee, entrusted the distribution to 
the Committee, who continued to be the sole distributors 
in York until and including the year 1867, when — 
through neglect to furnish the trustees with lists of 
recipients — the books were, upon the advice of Dean 
Duncombe, sent to such of the York Incumbents as 
applied for them/'* 



SERMONS ONLY BY CLERGYMEN, 1801. 

'' The purport, desij^, and scope of eveiy such sermon to be to 
discoYer and prove to the people the truth, usefukiess, sufficiency, 
and excellency of the Holy Scriptures, and the people's right to have 
them fully m their own language ; and also their duty to read, study, 
and search the Scriptures, and take them for their only unerring 
rule of faith, worship, and manners ; and that there be conceived 
prayers by the minister who shall preach such sermon, before and 
after every such sermon, amongst other things proper for the said 
occasion."— Instructions. 

The Instructions of Lord Wharton were well known 
to the trustees, and an extract from them, so far as 
accorded with the manifest purpose before referred to> 
was printed and sent to the distributors. Special 
attention was directed to the preaching of sermons as 
provided therein. At a meeting held at the Earl of 
Kinnoul's, June 17th, 1801, when the Earl, Mr. Robinson 
(this was his last attendance), Mr. Newton, and Mr« 
Powell were present, it was resolved ; 

"That where the sermon is to be preached according to the 
Instructions the clergyman be requested to preach accordingly, and 

* '* Lord Wharton's Bible Charity : a brief statement of the adminbtra- 
tion of the Charity, with special reference to the City of York," by John 
Howaid. 

12 
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be infonned that he will receive the sum of lot. under Lord 
Wharton's wilL 

" And that the dbtribntor of each parish be accountable to the 
Trustees of Lord Wharton for any collection that may be made in 
each church. 

" That the sermon be preached on the day of the deliveiy of the 
Bibles and the examination of the children." 

The collection was subsequently directed to be dis- 
continued. Another resolution (May 31st, i8oa) indi- 
cates how completely Nonconformist ministers were 
regarded by the trustees as outside the scope of the 
Trust:— 

" It appearing by a letter from the Rev. Mr. John Terry, of 
Waddesdon, Bucks, that the Rev. Mr. Harris preached the sermon 
last year in the Presbyterian Meeting-house, at Aylesbury, Resolved 
that the Bibles are not to be sent to Mr. Harris for his distribution 
in future.'' 

At each annual meeting the list of places in which 
sermons were to be preached was regularly settled 
according to the Instructions, but none except clergy- 
men of the Church of England were requested to preach 
them. 



CHURCH BOOKS AS REWARDS, 1805. 

33. The Earl of Kinnoul, 1805. 35. George, Lord Rodney. 

34. George Harley Drummond. 36. Hon. T. J, Harley (Lord 

Rodney). 

Some of the trustees having recently departed this 
life — y\z. Robert, Earl of Kinnoul, Michael Newton, 
John Robinson, and more recently Thomas Harley 
(who had before his decease nominated the present 
Earl of Kinnoul, Lord Rodney, and G. H. Drummond, 
Esq.) — the following were appointed in their stead 
(through Moses Hoper, of Great Marlborough Street, 
(gentleman), May 20th and 21st, 1805 : (33) The Right 
Hon. Thomas Robert Drummond Hay, Earl of Kinnoul ; 
(34) Greorge Harley Drummond, of Great Stanmore, co, 
Middlesex, Esq.; (35) the Right Hon. (jreorge, Lord 
Rodney, Baron Rodney, of Stoke Rodney, co. Somerset ; 
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and (36) the Hon. Thomas James Harley Rodney, of 
Berrington, the next brother of the said Greorge, Lord 
Rodney. 

After this no further appointment took place for 
nearly forty years; but the new lines on which the 
Charity had been recently administered continued to be 
pursued during this period. Instead of Lye's Catechism 
and Alleine's << Sure Gruide to Heaven/' which had pro- 
bably been set aside many years before, it was ordered 
(May 30th, 1810) : — 

" That twelve of the hooks entitled ' An Exposition of the Chuxch 
Catechism,* by Dr. Isaac Mann, Lord Bishop of Cork and Ross, be 
in fbture sent with every ten Bibles ; and also two other approved 
religions tracts with every ten Bibles, to be given as rewards to 
eveiy tenth child who shall be found deserving." 

Soon afterwards (181 4) it was ordered that ^^The 
Companion to the Altar" be sent, twelve with every 
ten Bibles, and bound up with the other religious tracts ; 
and subsequently another book, entitled ^'Crossman's 
Introduction; or, a Catechism explanatory of the 
Church Catechism and of the Feasts and Fasts of the 
Church." 



A DISTINCTLY CHURCH OF ENGLAND CHARITY, 

"The benefits of the Charity are enjoyed exclusively by membsrs 
of the Church of England*"— Statbment of thb Trustees, 1894. 

Some other alterations in the administration of the 
Charity took place about this time. The age of children 
who might receive the Bibles, having been first raised 
to twelve years, was now (i8ii)rabed to fourteen. It 
was deemed desirable that on account of the great 
increase of population (as appeared by the last census) 
in some of the places where the Bibles were distributed, 
the number of the Bibles sent to such places should be 
augmented ^ on account of the prosperous state of the 
funds"; and it was resolved to obtain a '' Return of 
Baptisms in the Established Churches in the several 
places with a view to ascertain the population, and 

I2» 
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r esfulate the number of books distributed." On receiving 
such returns additional Bibles were sent to — ^Bedale lo, 
Halifax lo, Tadcaster lo, Sheffield 30, Bradford io» 
Penrith lo, and Leeds 20. The letter of instructions to 
the distributors appears to have been varied from time 
to time. In like manner the inscriptions placed inside 
the covers of the Bibles were not always the same. But 
the following inscription is found in one of the 
Bibles given out by the Rector of Richmond in 
1820: — 

" Lord Wharton having directed that the name and age of the 
children to whom the Bibles are ^ven shall be written on the book, 
the Trustees require it to be done so ; and the child before it shaU 
receive, or be entitled to receive, the book, shall be taught to read 
and be able to say by heart the Catechism, and some of the prayers 
herewith sent, according to the Establishment of the Church of 
England^ as well as the ist, 15th, 25th, 37th, loist, iijth, and 
145th Psalms." 

The same inscription was placed in the Bibles distri- 
buted at Northallerton; and it appears to have been 
continued up to a recent date. It is found in a Bible 
bound up with the Church Catechism in 1842, and in 
another at Healaugh in 1863. Another Bible contains 
the Apocrypha^ and has a somewhat different inscription, 
which intimates that " by the terms of the will " the 
aforesaid Psalms ^^ should be learnt if possible by the 
recipient" In a companion Prayer Book this clause is 
omitted. 

It does not appear when the Apocrypha was first 
bound up and distributed with the Bible proper ; but it 
was certainly not until all the early trustees had long* 
gone, and probably not till within the last fifty years. 
'' The Puritans on every occasion protested against its 
ecclesiastical use ; and among the changes which were 
proposed in the last conference at the Jerusalem 
Chamber, in 1689, was the omission from the calendar 
of all lessons firom the Apocrypha" (Westcott, **The 
Bible in the Church"). The VL Article of Religion, 
•*Of the Sufl&ciency of the Holy Scriptures for 
Salvation/' places it outside the " Holy Scripture " or 
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^^ those Canonical Books of whose authority was never 
any doubt in the Church"; and mentions the Apocryphal 
books only as '' other *' books to be ^' read for example 
of life and instruction in manners." 



FIRST REPORT OF THE CHARITY COMMISSION, 1820. 

In the year 1820, the Charity Commissioners held an 
inquiry concerning this and other Charities. Mr. 
Powell, Trustee, Treasurer, and Secretary, appeared 
before them (February Sth), exhibited copies of the 
Original Deed and Instructions, together with the 
Minute Book and Treasurer's Accounts, and gave 
information of the manner in which the Charity was 
then administered. But the Minute Book referred to 
contains no record of the proceedings of the trustees 
prior to the year 1786 ; and although it was stated that 
the trustees were ** desirous that the Trust should 
appear conscientiously executed without any wish to 
improper concealment," no information was afforded of 
the Nonconformist books previously distributed with the 
Bibles or of the relation of the Founder to Noncon- 
formists and of their former management of the Trust 
and participation in its benefits. 

The published Report of the Commissioners stated 
that the income of the Bible Charity was employed 
principally in the purchase of Bibles and reltgiaus 
iractSy which were distributed at the places mentioned 
in the instructions. With every ten Bibles twelve 
Catechisms, with the Psalms and ** Companion to the 
Altar," and one of ** Crossman's Introduction " as a 
reward, were sent. There was given to the distributors 
of the books in the parishes the sum of 2s. 6d. for 
every ten Bibles, whenever it was applied for. There 
was likewise paid a sum of los.for the preaching of each 
of ten sermons in every year ; and rewards were given 
to the children and parents in shillings and sixpences. 
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The books were sent down for distribution to the 
clergymen of the respective parishes, who selected 
those children whom they thought fit objects of the 
Charity. 

It was also stated that the Bible Lands had been let 
before 1806 at ;^307 per annum; and by valuation ot 
the agent in that year and at fair rents at £,^\z i2S. 
There was a sum of ;^9,ooo Old South Sea Annuities 
standing in the name of the trustees, which had arisen 
from accumulations, and a further sum of ;^4io secured 

by mortgage. 

The annual income was £y^^2 12s. The expenditure 
was as follows : — For Bibles, &c., £544 ; distribution* 
£^ 5s. ; sermons, £^^ los. ; rewards, 19s. ; salary ot 
agent in Yorkshire, ;^io los. ; carriage, &a,;£49 13s. 2d. ; 
making a total of £t\t 17s. 2d.; and there was a 
balance in hand of;£4i6 los. There had been no charge 
or allowance received by the Treasurer or trustees 
since 1800 for transacting the business of the Trust, or 
for attendance or trouble. 

Mr. Powell rendered his services on behalf of the 
Charity gratuitously. On his death in August, 182 1, 
Greorge, Lord Rodney was appointed Treasurer; and 
James Prosser was chosen paid Secretary, and con- 
tinued such until 1 84 1 . 

It is said that statements were laid before the Com- 
mission relative "to the withdrawment of the Bibles 
from the Dissenters without any reason assigned or any 
known authority for such diversion ; but they knew 
nothing of the subject, and did not seem to consider it 
within the scope of their powers."* The administra- 
tion of the Charity went on as before ; complaints were 
made about it from time to time in vain ; and Dissenters 
continued to be excluded from any participation therein. 
The difficulty and expense of obtaining a decision on 
the matter in the Court of Chancery deterred them 
from taking legal proceedings, and the hope of a 
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rectification was relegated to *'the dim and distant 
future." 

Meanwhile, little occurred in the practical manage- 
ment of the Trust that requires particular notice. In 
182 1, it was ordered that letters be sent to those clergy- 
men who had not furnished their returns for 182a The 
number of Bibles distributed was slightly increased. 
In 1826 it was reported that 1,315 Bibles, 1,578 
Catechisms, and 132 of *' Grossman's Introduction " were 
sent out ; and it was ordered that the Bibles were to be 
bound with two brass clasps. The solicitor of the 
trustees, Mr. Moses Hoper, gave place to Messrs. J. & 
H. M. Boodle, of Brook Street, London, who delivered 
to them a schedule of the deeds and papers which they 
had received (June 28th, 1832), a copy of which is 
preserved in the Minute Book of the Trust, though 
most of the deeds and papers no longer exist, or are in 
other hands. 



AN EXCEPTION TO THE RULE, 1 842. 

" Probably the only exceptioii to this perversion is in the 
case of those Bibles specially left to Swaledale, where vigorous 
remonstrance has maintained an adherence to the original terms of 
the Founder." 

At a meeting of the trustees held at the Earl of 
Kinnoul's, July i8th, 1842, when only the Earl and 
the Right Hon. Thomas James Harley, Lord 
Rodney (Treasurer), were present, it was reported 
by the newly appointed secretary, Deodatus 
Eaton, that '' twenty Bibles had for the last three 
years fallen into the hands of the Rev. John Boyd 
an Independent minister at Feetham, in Swaledale," 
and it was ordered that "they should be sent 
to the Rev. E. P. Luscombe, appointed and 
doing duty at an Episcopal Chapel recently erected 
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at Melbecks, in the Manor of Feetham." At a sub- 
sequent meeting, held August 28th, 1843, it was stated 
that "* it appearing by a Petition firom the minister and 
congregation of Smarber Hall Chapel, at Low Row, in 
the Manor of Feetham, that the said chapel was founded 
and endowed by Lord Wharton himself, and that a 
grant of Bibles, &a, had been received by them for a 
very long period before the present Episcopal Chapel 
was built at Melbecks," it was resolved that ten Bibles, 
twelve Catechisms, and one *^ Crossman's " be sent to 
the Rev. J. Boyd, and the like number to the minister 
of the Episcopal ChapeL Twelve months later (October 
2nd, 1844) i^ was ** ordered that inquiry be made of the 
Rev. John Boyd, whether he duly distributed the 
Catechisms as required by the * Letter of Instruction ' " ; 
and with his reply, which was said to be in the 
affirmative, the trustees ''expressed themselves 
satisfied." 

Mr. Boyd was probably unaware of the original 
terms of the Trust, and being unwilling to lose 
the Bibles, he handed over the Church Catechisms 
to those who might wish for them. The Bibles 
continued to be sent to Low Row. The late 
minister of the Chapel, James Clark, wrote on 
April 17th. 1894: "I receive for distribution 
20 bibles, 20 Prayer Books, and 2 Reward Books, 
Bishop Oxenden's * Pathway of Safety.' There is an 
impression among the older people in this district that 
at one time all the Bibles granted to Swaledale, were 
distributed from this ChapeL When the Rev. J. 
Woollard, of Richmond (Nonconformist minister), 
applied for a grant of Bibles it was refused by the 
trustees, who send annually 40 Bibles and Prayer 
Books to the Parish Church." There may possibly have 
been two or three other instances in which, under the 
management of the Trust at this period, Bibles were 
granted to Nonconformists when applied for ; there were 
certainly others where they were applied for and 
refused. 
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FURTHER CHANGES AMONG THE TRUSTEES, 1 843- 1 867. 

37. George Murray, Bishop of 43. Lord Delamere. 

Rochester, 1844. 44, Sir F. L. Arthur, Bart. 

38. George, Marquis Camden. 45. Canon Murray. 

39. Sir John Mordaunt, Bart. 46. John, Marquis Camden, 

40. George Boyd. 1867. 

41. Viscount Duplin (Earl of 47. Lord Beauchamp. 

Kinnoul), 1859. 48. J. A. Shaw Stewart 

42. Lord Dynevor. 

In 1843 some difficulty arose on account of there being 
** only three trustees resident in the United Klingdom," 
and of one of them, the Earl of Oxford, finding it 
impossible to attend the meetings, so that '< a sufficient 
number of trustees to constitute a quorum could not be 
procured^ and consequently no meeting could be legally 
held for transacting the business of the Trust, which 
was therefore necessarily at a standstill." But on the 
death of Lord Rodney it was reported (October 2nd, 
1 844) that the following new trustees, making up the 
original number of seven, were appointed by the 
survivors, the Earl of Oxford, the Earl of Kinnoul, and 
Greorge Hartey Hay Drummond (who came to Bruss )ls 
for the purpose of executing the deed), viz. : (37) The 
Right Reverend Greorge Murray, Bishop of Rochester ; 
(38) George Charles Pratt, the Most Noble the 
Marquis Camden; (39) Sir John Mordaunt, Bart; 
and (40) George Boyd, of the Treasury, Whitehall, 
Esq 

In some instances it was requested by incumbents of 
Churches that the number of Bibles might be reduced 
or discontinued, because there was not a sufficient 
number of young persons in their parishes who fulfilled 
the conditions required. From a return from the Rev. 
Scott Surtees, Vicar of Richmond, it appeared (1844) 
that he had distributed Bibles to ^' aged widows," and 
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young men going to Australia " ; and he was requested 
to conform as nearly as possible to the Letter of 
Instructions. At the same time it was agreed to send 
thirty additional Bibles, ftc, each to Dr. Hook, T^car of 
Leeds ; Dr. Sutton, Vicar of Sheffield ; and Archdeacon 
Musgrave, of Halifax, on account of the great increase 
of population in these places. Some applications from 
places that were not named in the Instructions were 
made and granted; 130 Bibles, "with Catechisms and 
Grossman/' were sent to the '^ Manchester Church 
Education Society " (1847), for certain poor Day and 
Sunday-schools; a grant of fifteen Bibles, &c.» was 
made to Dr. R. Murray, Rector of Brampton Bqran, for 
Lieutwardine School, co. Hereford, who stated that 
'< this school was endowed by Mr. Harley, brother ot 
the first Earl of Oxford ; connected with the National 
Society, and under Government inspection" ; and (1852) 
ten Bibles, &a, were ordered to be sent to Romford and 
Chelmsford, and addressed to the Bishop of Rochester, 
Bromley Palace, Kent 

The accumulated funds of the Trust in Old South Sea 
Annuities amounted at this time to ;£ 11,000; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having announced a plan 
for extinguishing the whole of the South Sea Stocks, 
and offered for acceptance by the proprietors thereof one 
of four alternatives, it was agreed at a meeting held at 
the residence of the Earl of Klinnoul (May 19th, 1853) 
to accept the offer to commute the fund to 2\ Per Cent. 
Stock, which was accordingly done. The effect of this 
was to reduce the annual income of the Trust to the 
extent of about ;^30, and to diminish the number ot 
Bibles distributed 

On an application of the trustees (June 30th, 1855) ta 
the Income Tax Commissioners for a remission of the 
duties paid in respect of this Trust over a period of 
eleven years, and its exemption from future payments, it 
was stated that ** the reason of the exemption not having 
been claimed before is ascribable to the circumstance of 
the trustees having always regarded the Trust in the 
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lighi of a Private Trust and not of a Charity ^ The sum 
^^;£453 15s. was ultimately returned. In accordance 
with the requirement of the Charity Commissioners, the 
trustees made a return of the income and expenditure 
of the Charity ; and shortly afterwards expressed ** their 
wish and desire to transfer the administration of the 
Trust into the hands of the Commissioners, if they 
should feel disposed to imdertake its entire responsi- 
bility, together with the control of the Funded and Real 
Property belonging to the Trust " ; but the Commis- 
sioners replied that they were empowered to accept the 
transfer of property belonging to any Charitable Insti- 
tution, but not to administer it in its application to the 
iises and purposes of such Trust 

Under an order of the Master of the Rolls dated 
August gth, 1859, tt^6 following new trustees were 
appointed: (41) The Right Hon. Viscount Duplin 
(afterwards Earl of Kinnoul); (42) the Right Hon. 
Lord Dynevor ; (43) the Right Hon. Lord Delamere ; 
(44) Sir Frederick Leopold Arthur, Bart. ; and (45) the 
Rev. Francis Henry Murray (son of the Bishop of 
Rochester); the Earl of Kinnoul and Greorge Boyd 
Esq., being by the same order relieved from the Trust 
The landed estate and ;^ 12, 100 2\ per cent Annuities 
had now become vested in the Official Trustees of 
Charitable Lands and Funds. The next trustees, 
appointed by order of the Charity Commissioners, 
November 26th, 1867, were: (46) The Most Noble John 
Charles (Pratt), Marquis Camden ; (47) the Right Hon. 
Frederick Earl Beauchamp; and (48) John Archibald 
Shaw Stewart, Esq. 



SALE OF THE BIBLE LANDS, 1871. 

At length the Sinningthwaite and other lands, which 
had been associated with the Wharton name for over 
300 years, were to be so no longer, and the Bible Lands 
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were to be such no more. The trouble and expense 
involved in obtaining survesrs of the lands, letting them 
to proper tenants, receiving the rents, repairing and 
rebuilding, &&, naturally led the trustees to resolve 
(November 9th, 1869) to sell the lands if a suitable offer 
should be made for them. After lengthy negotiations, 
to which the late Mr. J. Shaw Stewart devoted praise- 
worthy attention, they were purchased by Mr. A. F. 
Wilson Montague, of Wighill Park, the price of the 
purchase being fixed by the Charity Commissioners ; 
and at a meeting of the trustees, held March 13th, 1871, 
it was reported that the lands had been sold for 
;^ 30,000, and the conveyance thereof was signed at the 
same meeting. 



THE LAST TRUSTEES UNDER THE FORMER 

ADMINISTRATION. 

49. Col. Rowley Hay, 1872. 52. Canon Duncan, 1891. 

50. Col. Haygarth, 1878. 53. J. G. Talbot, M.R, 1892. 

51. Baron Clinton, 1889. 54. Lord Medway, 1895. 

As vacancies occurred among the trustees they were 
filled from time to time by others — viz. in place of the 
Marquis Camden, December 3rdy 1872, (49) the Hon. 
Charles Rowley Hay, Lieut.-Col. in the army ; in place 
of Sir F. L. Arthur, October 29th, 1878, (50) Col. Francis 
Haygarth ; and according to a scheme settled by the 
Charity Commissioners (February ist, 1889), under 
which new trustees were appointed by existing trustees 
subject to their approval, in place of Lord Delamere, 
February ist, 1889, (51) the Right Hon. Charles H, 
RoUe, Baron Clinton; in place of Earl Beauchamp, 
September 22nd, 1891, (52) the Reverend James 
Duncan, Canon of Canterbury; in place of 
Lord Clinton, resigned. May 6th, 1892, (53) John 
Gilbert Talbot, Esq., M.P.; and in place of Canon 
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Duncan, deceased, June i^Mh^ 1895, (54) John Stewart 
Gathome Hardy, Lord Medway. 

The Charity had now been for a long period 
transformed into a distinctly Church of England 
Charity ; and probably many of the trustees appointed 
in recent years were under the impression that it had 
never been anything else. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE BIBLE CHARITY— ITS RECTIFICATION. 

1894 — 1905. 



i 



** No individuals having the management of any institution esta- 
blished for a particular form of worship or the teaching of particular 
doctrines can at any time alter the purpose for which it was 
founded."— LOED Eldon. 



tt 



In every case of Charity, whether the object of the Charity be 
directed to religious purposes or to purposes purely civil, it is the 
duty of the Court to give effect to the intent of the founder, provided 
this can be done without infringing any known rule of law. 

** If the terms of the deed of foundation be clear and precise in the 
language, and clear and precise in the application, the course of the 
Court is free from difficulty. 

** If, on the other hand, the terms which are made use of are 
obscure, doubtfiil or equivocal, either in themselves or in the applica- 
tion of them, it then becomes the duty of the Court to ascertain by 
evidence as well as it is able what was the intent of the founder of 
the Charity, in what sense the particular expressions were used. It 
is a question of evidence, and that evidence will vaiy with the 
circumstances of each particular case, it is a question of fact to be 
determined, and the moment the fact is known and ascertained, then 
the application of the principle is clear and easy." — ^Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst, 1836. 
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BEFORE THE CHARIT7 COMMISSIONERS, 1 894. 

"The majority of the Trustees have no power under the Trust 
Deed to alter or divert the purposes of the institution." — SiR 
Samttsl Romillt, 1853. 

In January, 1894, when an inquiry was held by the 
Charity Commissioners at Bradford, Yorkshire, and this 
Charity was mentioned, the Commissioner remarked 
that he had not heard of it before ; and it was claimed 
by the late Canon Bardsley, the Vicar of Bradford, as a 
Church of England Charity, on the groimd that it 
required the Catechism to be taught; but no further 
information was afforded at the time. Some corre- 
spondence on the matter subsequently took place in 
the local newspapers, and a memorial was addressed 
to the Charity Commissioners, January 14th, 1895, 
setting forth the nature of the original Trust, the 
injustice done to Nonconformists by its mal-administra- 
tion, and their claim to participate in its management 
and benefit This memorial was signed by Bryan 
Dale, M.A., and James Browne, B.A., Congregational 
ministers, Bradford. It was, after a time, at the desire 
of the Commissioners, laid before the trustees; and 
copies of Lye's Catechism and Alleine's ** Sure Guide," 
of which the trustees said they had no knowledge, were 
placed before them. But it was not until after much 
correspondence between the Commissioners and the 
trustees, and nearly a year and a half h^d elapsed, that 
the trustees, whilst expressing their willingness to 
admit Nonconformists to participate in the benefits of 
the Charity, definitely declined (May, 1896) to apply for 
a new scheme, and further action became necessary. 



SECOND REPORT OF THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS, 1 895. 

Meanwhile the Reports of the Inquiry of the Special 
Charity Commissioners were published. The Bradford 

13 
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Report^ after refiKringr to the first Onmnissioiiers' 
Report in 1820^ and giving additional particulars, 
stated: *^TIie sobstitiEtion of the Book of Common 
Pr aj er fm the Catechisn mentioned in the original 
deed (which was not the Church Catechism) is said to 
have been made abont the beginning of this crentiuy. 
It is also alleged that the restricti<m of the Charity to 
the Church of England is contrary to the <xiginal Trust 
and to the intendoos of the Founder.* 

In the UalifiuL Report, which was issued later, it was 
stated that there were sent to the incumbents of thirty- 
one churdies in that parish bdonging to the Church of 
England, in 1893 : 397 Bibles and Prayer Books and 
37 Reward Books ; and in 1894 : 435 Bibles and Prayer 
Books and 45 Reward Books. At the inquiry the Vicar 
of Hali£sLx said that the Bibles and Prayer Books which 
he received he gave to the children attending the 
three Sunddnnxhoals connected with the Parish Church. 
According to information supplied by the secretary of 
the trustees* notice of the instruction respecting the 
preaching of a sermon on the Holy Scriptures was 
** regularly sent to the Vicar of Hali&x every third year, 
but payments for sermons or distributions are only made 
when applied for, and the Vicar of Halifox has not 
applied for several years." 

It was further stated in this report ; '* The Catechism 
prescribed by the above-mentioned Instructions was not 
the Church of England Catechism, but the Grounds and 
Principles of the Christian Religion contained in the 
Shorter Catechism, with the Proofs thereof out of the 
Scriptures, otherwise known as the Shorter Catechism, 
a Presbyterian compilation drawn up by the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster, of which Lord Wharton was 
himself a lay member. The Book of Common Prayer is 
now distributed instead of this Catechism. The Reward 
Books prescribed in the Instructions were Joseph 
AUeyne's ' Sure Guide to Heaven/ and Thomas Lye's 
• Principles of the Christian Religion/ Those now given 
are Bishop Oxenden's < Pathway of Safe^/ and the 
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' Imitation of Christ/ by Thomas k Kempis. The 
Instructions also prescribed that when the sermons 
were preached there should be conceived (f>. extempore) 
prayers by the minister who should preach the sermon, 
before and after the same." Finally, it was added in a 
Note : *' In consequence of representations made to the 
Commissioners as to the present method of administer- 
ing this Charity, and upon the refusal of the trustees to 
apply for the establishment of a scheme, the case of 
this Charity has been certified to the Attomey-Greneral 
(October i6th, 1896)." 

According to the return of the annual income and 
expenditure of the Charity to June> 1896, it appeared 
that the amount invested in 2} per cent. Annuities and 
in Consols waS;^52,6o2 iis. id., and the dividends paid 
during the year preceding June 27 th, 1896, were 
;^ 1,323 4s. 8d. Bibles, Prayer Books, and rewards were 
sent to twenty-three places, and in every case (with one 
exception previously mentioned) these were sent to 
clergymen of the Church of England, who were paid 
small sums for distribution, varying from 2s. 6d. to 
;^i I2S. 6d. (Sheffield), and in six instances los. each for 
a sermon. Five of the trustees received £\ each, and 
one ;£ 2, for attendance *'to audit the accounts." The 
Secretary was paid £i^ as salary and ;^20 as an 
honorarium. The remainder of the expenditure was for 
Bibles (4,600), Prayer Books (4,600), Bishop Oxenden's 
" Pathway of Safety " (260), the " Imitation of Christ " 
(210), and various other expenses, carriage, &c., 
amounting to ;^ 1,220 2S. 8d., and there was a balance in 
hand of ;^ 1,044 7s. 2d. 

In the absence of information concerning the result 
of the certification by the Charity Commissioners, Mr. 
Albert Spicer, M.P., asked the Attorney-General, in the 
House of Commons (March 12th, 1897), whether he had 
received an intimation from the Commissioners to the 
effect that an information should be instituted in 
connection with the Charity, and if so, what stage the 
proceedings had reached ? And to this question the 

13* 
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Attorn ey-Greneral replied : ^^ I have received a certificate 
from the Charity Commissioners relating to Lord 
Wharton's Charity. Under my directions an action for 
a scheme has been commenced and a statement of 
claim delivered. I am now waiting for the statement 
of d^ence of the defendants." 



BEFORE THE COURT OF CHANCERY, 1 896. 

" Against the Attorney-General no time will ran, for he represents 
the Trust"— Lord Cottbnham, 1844. 

An action was brought in the High Court of Justice 
(Chancery Division), before Mr. Justice Chitty, between 
Her Majesty's Attorney-General, PlainHff; and the 
Right Hon. George, Earl of Kinnoul, Lieut.*Col. the 
Hon. Charles Rowley Hay, the Rev. Canon Francis 
Henry Murray, John Archibald Shaw Stewart, CoL 
Francis Haygarth, John Gilbert Talbot, and the Hon. 
John Stewart Gathorne Hardy (commonly called Lord 
Medway), Defendants, Writ issued, November 26th, 
1896. The statement of claim set forth the main facts 
pertaining to the Founder of the Charity and his Trust 
Deed and Instructions, the same in substance as stated 
in the memorial addressed to the Charity Commissioners, 
and was as follows : — 

" The said Lord Wharton was an Independent, and a persona! 
friend of Oliver Cromwell, and was a lay member of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. He took an active part on the side of the 
Parliament in the Civil War. After the Restoration he was, and 
continued till his death in 1696 to be, a friend and patron of the 
Nonconformist ministers who were ejected from their benefices in 
consequence of the passing of the Act of Uniformity, in 1662, and 
assisted them in the holding of meetings for Nonconformist worship. 
After the passing of the Toleration Act, in 1690 [1689], he founded 
meeting-houses for Protestant Nonconformists. It is stated by the 
Defendants that he also endowed and presented to certain benefices 
of the Church of England, and was buried in the church at 
Wooburn. 

*' The Catechism mentioned m Clause 2 of the said Instructions 
appears, from the close similarity of the title, to be what is known as 
* The Shorter Catechism,' drawn up, in 1648, by the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, which was constituted almost entirely of 
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Presbyterians, and other Dissenters. The said Shorter Catechism 
was in general use by Nonconformists at the date of the said 
Indenture and Instructions, and is believed to be still used by the 
Presbyterians and otttbr Nonconformists. 

"The said Joseph Alleyne and Thomas Lye» whose works are 
mentioned in Clause 12 of the said Instructions, were Noncon- 
formist ministers who were ejected from their livings in consequence 
of the said Act of Uniformity. The book entitled ' The Principles 
of the Christian Religion,' by the said Thomas Lye, contains the 
said Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, with a 
commentary thereon." 

After referring to the correspondence of the Defendants 
with the Charity Commissioners to this effect : that 
Bibles and the Church of £ngland Prayer Book, 
together with other religious books, were annually 
sent to certain places ; that the distributors appointed 
were as a rule (but not invariably) incumbents of 
parishes ; that the Shorter Catechism before men- 
tioned was not distributed and the works of Alleine 
and Lye were out of print; that this method of 
administering the Charity had been in operation for at 
least one hundred years, except that Church Catechisms 
were at one time distributed instead of Prayer Books ; 
that in substance the benefits of the Charity were 
enjoyed exclusively by members of the Church of 
England, but that a few applications had been received 
from Nonconformists, some of which had been granted ; 
and that the Defendants were, it was believed, all 
members of the Church of England, the statement of 
claim went on to say : — 

" On the 14th of January, 1895, a Memorial was presented to 
the Charity Commissioners by certain Nonconformist ministers at 
Bradford, claiming that Nonconformists in the places mentioned in 
the said Instructions ought to participate in the benefits of the 
Charity. After the said Memorial had been communicated to the 
Defendants, the Charity Commissioners, by letter of the 4th of March, 
1896, indicated their agreement with the views expressed in the said 
Memorial, and requested the Defendants to apply for a Scheme to 
be established by the Commissioners. In their reply of the i ith of 
May, 1896, the Defendants refused to make a request for a Scheme, 
but stated they would consent that half the income of the Charity 
should be distributed in the form of Bibles among children of the 
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Church of England, and the other half by Nonconformist bodies, and 
that the said sermon should be preached as to one-half by clergy of 
the Church of England, and as to the other half by Nonconformist 
ministers. 

''The Charity Commissioners, by letter of the 6th of June, 1896, 
indicated their opinion that no scheme would be satisfactory which 
did not provide for the introduction into the body of the Trustees of 
representatives of the various sections of religious opinion com- 
I»ehended in the Founder' s design. By their reply of the 29th of June, 
1896, the Defendants refused to assent to any alteration in the 
method of appointing new Trustees. The Charity Commissioners 
then certified Uie case of the said Charity to the Attorney-General 
under Section 20 of the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853.'* 

The Attomey-Greneral claimed that a scheme might 
be established by the Court for the administration of the 
said Charity (January 2nd, 1897). 



THE DECISION OF THE COURT. 

** The Court will take account of the circumstances by which the 
author of an instrument for a religious purpose was surrounded at the 
time." — ^Judgment of the House of Lords, 1843 (Eccles. Commission 
Reports, Vol. I., p. xi., 1883). 

When it became known that the Charity was actually 
before the Court, considerable interest was excited in 
the case, especially among Congregationalists, many of 
whom, residing in the counties to which Lord Wharton's 
Charity pertained, had long and deeply felt the injustice 
of its diversion. The Deputies of Protestant Dissenters 
in London also interested themselves therein, and made 
application (March, 1897) through Mr. Alfred J. Shep- 
heard for leave to intervene in the action, so that all the 
facts might be placed before the Court. 

It was expected that full evidence would have been 
received, and the case argued on behalf of Noncon- 
formists; but ^' it was decided by the Master in Chambers 
that only parties to the action could be heard" — viz. 
the Attorney-General and the Trustees. 

Although no opportunity was afforded for the direct 
representation of Nonconformists before the Court, steps 
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were taken to ascertain their views and aims with 
respect to the Charity ; and when it was decided by the 
judge that a scheme should be established, the late 
Solicitor-Greneral sent a communication to the central 
authorities of the principal Nonconformist Denomina- 
tions, requesting them to offer suggestions with a view 
to the preparation of a scheme. On receipt of this 
communication (August, 1897) the Committee of the 
Congregational Union appointed a Special Committee 
for this purpose; which, after careful consideration of 
" the terms of the deed of foundation,*' the history ot 
the Charity, and the changes that had occurred in 
relation to it during the last two centuries, made the 
following suggestions : — 

" I . That the Charity be deemed a Charity for the free distribution, 
among poor children of Bibles, either of the Authorised or Revised 
Version, and that the net income thereof be exclusively expended 
upon the pturchase of such Bibles. 

"2. That the Bibles be distributed in the four counties named in the 
Founder's Instructions, viz. : Yorkshire, Westmorland, Cumberland, 
and Buckinghamshire, according to the discretion of the Trustees ; 
but that no restriction be placed upon the religious denomination to 
which the recipients may belong. 

"3, That henceforth the number of Trustees be seven ; that a 
majority be Nonconformists ; that when a vacancy occurs among 
these four, it be filled up by nomination, alternately, of the 
Committee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
and of the Council of the Baptist Union ; and that vacancies among 
the remaining three be filled by co-optation« 

" 4. That in the distribution of the Bibles, the Trustees be left 
entirely unfettered ; being at liberty to undertake this personally, ^r 
through societies, Sunday-schools, or other organisations. 

" 5. That the Bibles be of a superior character, well printed and 
strongly bound, and bear a brief inscription as to their being given 
by ' Lord Wharton's Bible Charity.' 

"6. That the present expenses of administration be reduced; that 
a reasonable limit be put upon ofl&ce charges, and that the Trustees 
receive no remuneration beyond their actual travelling expenses." 

With these suggestions the Council of the Baptist 
Union agreed. On behalf of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, it was claimed that the whole fund should be 
placed at its disposal. By the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church no special suggestions were furnished. At 
length appeared a "Scheme for the regulation ajadl 
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administration of the Charity known as Lord Wharton's 
Charity, and for the application of the Income thereof, 
approved by Order of the High Court of Justice 
(Chancery Division), dated the 5th day of August, 1898, 
made in the action of Attomey-Greneral versus the 
Right Honourable Greorge Earl of Kinnoul, and others, 
1896, A, No. 1494." (Printed by Roworth & Co., 
London, 1898.) 

SUBSTANCE OF THE SCHEME. 

In substance the Scheme was as follows : — 

I. The Trustees shall be nine in number; five members of the 
Church of England and four Nonconformists, representing respec- 
tively the Presbyterian Church of England, the Congregational 
Union, the Wesleyan Methodist Church, and the Baptist Union. 

J. Until the next vacancy among the six existing Trustees there 
shall be only three Nonconformists, to be agreed upon by the central 
authorities of the four denominations, and individually approved by 
the present Trustees. After the next vacancy, a fourth Noncon- 
formist from the denomination hitherto unrepresented. Subsequently, 
one from each denomination respectively. All appointments must 
be approved by the Charity Commissioners. 

3. After payment of necessary expenses, the surplus of the income 
shall be divided into two equal parts ; one part to be placed at the 
disposal of a standing committee consisting of the Church of 
England Trustees ; the other at the disposal of a standing committee 
consisting of the Nonconformist Trustees. Each of the committees 
shall apply the fund at its disposal in the purchase and distribution 
of Bibles and such raligioiis books as shall be selected separately by 
each committee, includin|^, if desired, the Book of Common Prayer. 

4. The Bibles and other books shall preserve as to the bindings 
and inscriptions the same general appearance as heretofore; and 
each committee shall determine the manner in which they shall be 
distributed and applications for them invited. 

5. Prior consideration shall be given to applications from 
parishes in the counties of Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Buckingham. 

6. The salary of the Qerk to the Trustees shall not exceed 6 per 
cent, on the income of the Charity. 

Investments: ^^49,328 6s. lod. ... £2 los. percent. Consols. 

3,274 4s. 3d. ... 2 15s. „ ,, 

It should be mentioned that the Committee of the 

Congregational Union, on receivingc a copy of the 

Scheme, and not being satisfied therewith^ appointed a 

Special Committee to consider whether and what further 
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action should be taken ; and on receiving its report to 

the effect that no action was likely to be successful at 

the present time, it passed the following resolution 

(December, 1 898) :^ 

'' That this Committee, while accepting the Report of iU Special 
Committee, records its indignant protest against the Scheme of 
August 5th, 1898, as sanctioning an obvious perversion of the 
original Trust and a palpable injustice to Nonconformists." 

TRUSTEES UNDER THE NEW SCHEME. 

1. Col. Rowley Hay, 1898. 8. R. W. Perks, M.P. 

2. Canon Murray. 9. Bryan Dale, M.A. 

3. J. A. Shaw Stewart 10. J. H. Shakespeare, M.A., 

4. Col. Haygarth. 1899. 

5. J. G. Talbot, M.P. 11. Lord Teynham, 1901. 

6. Lord Medway. 12. Canon Bristow, 1902. 

7. W. Carruthers, F.R.S. 13. Percy W. Bunting, 1904. 

The Earl of Kinnoul having recently died, the six 
Church of England trustees remaining were : (i) Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. C. Rowley Hay, Harwood Lodge, 
Sunninghill, Staines ; (2) the Rev. Canon F. H. Murray, 
Rector of Chislehurst ; (3) J. A. Shaw Stewart, Esq., 48, 
Chester Square, London ; (4) Col. Francis Haygarth, 24^ 
Wilton Crescent, London ; (5) J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P., 
10, Great Greorge Street, Westminster ; (6) John Stewart, 
Lord Medway, The Grrange, Benenden, Kent To these 
were added, January 24th, 1899 ; (7) William Carruthers, 
Esq., F.R.S. (Presbyterian), 14, Vermont Road, Nor- 
wood, London ; (8) Robert William Perks, Esq., M.P. 
(Wesley an), 11, Kensington Palace Gardens, London ; 
and (9) the Rev. Bryan Dale, M.A. (Congregationalist), 
29, St Paul's Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. On the 
resignation of CoL Haygarth, his place was filled 
(March 17th, 1899) by (10) the Rev. John Howard 
Shakespeare, M.A. (Baptist), Church House, South- 
ampton Row, London. More recently, on the decease 
of Mr. Shaw Stewart, the vacancy among the Church of 
England trustees was filled by the appointment of (11) 
the Right' Hon. Henry John Philip Sidney, Baron 
Teynham, Lynsted Lodge, Sittingboume, Kent. On the 
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decease of Canon Murray (October 13th, 1902), a similar 
vacancy was filled by (12) Canon BL Rhodes Bristow, 
Rector of St. Olaves, Southwark ; and on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Perks, (13) Percy AVllliam Bunting, Esq. 
(Wesleyan), 11, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W., was 
appointed in his stead. 

After the Scheme was approved, Mr. R. H. Evans, 
who had acted as Secretary to the trustees since 1869, 
was unanimously appointed Clerk; and on his resigna- 
tion, through failing health (1903), he was succeeded by 
his son, Mr. Richard L. Evans, B.A., LL.B. 



PRESENT DISTRIBUTION. 

Since the settlement of the Scheme the Church of 
England trustees have distributed Bibles and Prayer 
Books in various places as aforetime, but have dis- 
continued sending out other religious books as rewards. 

The Nonconformist trustees, on their part, seeking to 
carry out the Scheme, after careftil consideration of the 
best manner in which they could fulfil the purpose of the 
Trust, agreed that for the present the amount at their 
disposal, about ;£6oo per annum, should be employed (i) 
in the distribution of Bibles alone, (2) in the counties of 
York, Westmorland, Cumberland, and Buckingham, (3) 
among young people connected with Nonconformist con- 
gregations or Sunday-schools, (4) who might show the 
greatest proficiency in Scriptural knowledge in such 
manner as their minister or superintendent might deem 
best. Numerous circulars were issued inviting applica- 
tions firom Nonconformist ministers, congregations, 
and schools, in accordance with this decision, stating 
(i) the name of the place and religious denomina- 
tion, (2) the number of the congregation and Sunday- 
school, (3) the number of scholars able to read the 
Bible, and (4) the number of Bibles desired, to be sent 
to the Clerk to the trustees. 

At the first distribution (1899) the total number of 
applications for Bibles was 278 from Nonconformist 
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Sunday-schools, containing over 60,000 scholars able 
to read the Bible, and it was found possible to give 
only one Bible to about every ten scholars. Suitable 
Bibles, with appropriate inscriptions, were obtained and 
sent accordingly ; and it was requested that from each 
place to which Bibles were sent there should be a 
return of (i) the names of the young persons to whom 
the Bibles were given, and (2) the method adopted in 
determining their proficiency. 

At the second distribution (1900), when most of 
the former applications were renewed, and many new 
applications were received, the same plan of distri- 
bution was adopted. The total income of the Charity, 
January to December, 1900, was ;£ 1,323 4s. 8d. ; 
expenses of management, including Clerk's salary, 
printing, &c., ^98 15s.; leaving £ 1,224 9S. 8d. One- 
half of this amount, ;^6i2 4s. lod., was applied by the 
Church of England trustees to . the purchase and 
distribution of 2,800 Bibles, and the same number of 
Prayer Books ; the other half by the Nonconformist 
trustees to the purchase and distribution of 6,600 
Bibles. The income, expenses, and distribution con- 
tinue very much the same from year to year. In 1905 
the Nonconformist trustees received and granted 
applications from 426 Sunday-schools, containing 
75*037 scholars able to read the Bible; the number 
of Bibles distributed among them was somewhat less 
than in the proportion of one to ten scholars ; and the 
denominations with which these schools are connected 
were as follows : — 

Yorks. Westm. Comb. Bucks. TotaL 



Baptist 




42 


— 


— 


12 


54 


Congregational 




71 


6 


6 


10 


93 


Presbyterian 




7 


— 


7 


— 


14 


Wesleyan Methodist 




90 


13 


19 


3 


"5 


Primitive Methodist... 




42 


5 


13 


6 


66 


Methodist New Connexion 




25 






— 


25 


United Methodist Free Church 


17 


•— 


I 


—~ 


18 


Wesleyan Reform ... 


... 


12 


— 


— 


— 


12 


Minor Denominations 


... 


6 


I 


I 


I 


9 


Undenominational . . . 


... 


4 


3 


2 


I 


ID 
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The total number of Bibles distributed by the Non- 
conformist trustees in seven years has been over 
45,000. 

REMARKS ON THS SCHEME. 

I. The provisions of the founder of a charity oughts 
according to common judgment, to be subsequently 
observed by its managers or trustees. If those pro- 
visions are not clearly expressed, the intention of the 
founder must be ascertained, as far as possible, by the 
best evidence that can be obtained. And, in case they 
be clearly expressed, but through unforeseen changes 
are no longer feasible or beneficial, it is reasonable and 
necessary that, with due regard to the main purpose ot 
the charity, they should be altered. Such an alteration 
cannot, however, be always safely left entirely to the 
trustees^ because their judgment is apt to be warped 
in favour of purposes dot contemplated by the founder, 
and even opposed to them; and so the charity may 
be perverted. It requires to be settled by properly 
constituted authority. Even then the settlement may 
not be altogether wise or just, inasmuch as it may be 
arrived at on imperfect evidence or unduly influenced 
by the consideration of recent usage, or may consist of 
a compromise that may serve an immediate purpose 
and hold good for a while, but satisfies no one, and is 
likely to be upset at a future time. These remarks are 
more or less pertinent to the Scheme for the regulation 
and administration of Lord Wharton's Bible Charity, 
which has been recently approved by order of the High 
Court of Justice (Chancery Division). 

2. Of the main purpose of this Charity there can be 
no doubt. It was primarily to distribute Bibles freely 
among poor children in certain places; and, in con- 
nection therewith, to encourage their reading the 
Scriptures, and to promote the knowledge of "the 
grounds and principles of the Christian Religion." 
What the Founder meant by this last expression is 
evident from the Catechism and other kindred books,. 
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which he specially mentioned, and in which the prin- 
cipal truths and duties of the Christian Relig^ion were 
set forth. He desired to promote Protestant, Puritan, 
or (as may now be most appropriately called) 
Evangelical, in contrast with Roman Catholic or 
Sacerdotal doctrine and practice. Such a purpose 
is practically unaffected by the changes that 
have subsequently occurred, and it ought not to be 
disregarded. 

3. But with respect to the special methods prescribed 
by the Founder it is different They are rendered to 
a great extent needless and useless by such changes. 
The Assembly's Catechism does not now hold the 
same place in the estimation of Nonconformists as 
it once did. It is largely laid aside in the religious 
instruction of children, the more direct teaching ot 
the Bible being substituted for it The other books 
mentioned are not suited to modem taste ; and Sunday- 
schools, by undertaking the religious instruction of 
young people, have rendered most of the " Instructions *' 
of the Founder quite unnecessary and out of place. 
These Instructions may have been suitable and service- 
able at first, but they are so no longer, and it would be 
most unwise to insist upon their observance. The 
Scheme, therefore, sets them aside, and simply defines 
the piupose of the Charity as for (i) the distribution of 
Bibles, without specifying either the Authorised or the 
Revised Version; and (2) such religious books as the 
trustees may select at their discretion. 

4. It does not appear that the Founder intended the 
trustees to be members of the Church of England 
(unless, indeed, it were in the sense of Hooker, '' that 
there is not any man a member of the Commonwealth 
which is not also of the Church of England "). If this 
was intended, there could have been no reason why it 
should not have been expressed in the Trust Deed or 
Instructions. Its omission is fatal to the claim of such 
trustees to its exclusive administration. Moreover, the 
Catechism and other books selected by the Founder 
(which would certainly not have been acceptable to the 
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Anglican clergy), his own religious profession and that 
of the first trustees, and the persons chosen by him as 
the first distributors of the Charity, as well as his avoid- 
ing every reference to parish clergymen or ministers in 
the matter, all indicate that he intended its manage- 
ment to be outside the Church of England altogether. 

5. There is adequate reason for believing that he 
intended it to be administered by Nonconformists or 
Protestant Dissenters. The omission of this or any more 
specific name is accounted for by the fact that only three 
or four years had elapsed since the passing of the 
Toleration Act, previous to which all religious meetings 
of Nonconformists were illegal, and the continuance of 
the liberty afforded thereby was very doubtfiiL It is 
common to find in trust-deeds of Nonconformist 
meeting-houses of this period a clause providing against 
the contingency that ^' Protestant ministers dissenting 
from the Church of England might at any time or times 
hereafter be prohibited or restrained from the liberty of 
preaching or teaching, and other acts of religious 
worship." Lord Wharton did not wish to expose his 
Charity to the danger of being declared illegal and con- 
fiscated. He probably thought that by the omission of 
the name of Nonconformists or Protestant Dissenters he 
would best secure its permanence, whatever might take 
place in the future ; whilst by selecting the Assembly's 
Catechism and other kindred books, by appointing 
trustees holding the same views as himself, and by his 
own action indicating the lines on which it should be 
conducted, he hoped to make it most effective through 
Nonconformist ministers and others who were in closest 
sympathy with his purpose. 

6. There does not seem to be sufficient ground for the 
claim of any existing section or " body " of Noncon- 
formists to the entire management of the Charity. If 
any such claim could be justly maintained, it would be 
by the Congregationalists, who in Christian doctrine. 
Church government, and historical continuity are most 
truly representative of the early Protestant Dissenters. 
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Of Baptists there were few or none two centuries ago 
in the places designated in the Instructions ; the 
^' Methodists " did not come into existence until half a 
century later; and "The Presbyterian Church of 
England" is of recent origin. But, considering the 
changes that have taken place during the last two 
centuries, and tlie main purpose of Uie Founder in 
relation to the actual religious condition of things at the 
present time, it seems most in harmony with that 
piupose to regard the Charity as a Nonconformist 
Charity in the largest and most comprehensive sense ; 
and (so far as it is treated as belonging] to Noncon- 
formists) it is thus dealt with in the Scheme. 

7. As to the Ticipienis of the Bibles, no religious or 
denominational limitation was made by the Founder, 
who spoke of the Charity as '^ of public good use " ; and 
this also is one of the features of the Schema '^ Prior 
consideration " of applications from the four counties 
mentioned in the Instructions is rightly provided for by 
it, without prejudice to the right of the trustees to make 
grants elsewhere at their discretion, llie extension of 
the area to be benefited by the Charity would be of no 
advantage, considering the immense population of these 
counties ; but the relative number and requirements of 
the population of the particular towns or places men- 
tioned in the Instructions are now so different from 
what they were formerly, that the several allotments to 
them stated therein are properly ignored. No special 
conditions, by which the selection of the recipients may 
be determined, are mentioned, and no provision is 
made for the preaching of sermons. 

8. Apart from requiring that members of the Church 
of England shall be trustees (not required by the 
Instructions of the Founder, and contrary to his 
intentions), the Scheme has several excellent pro- 
visions. It admits to the management of the Charity a 
definite number of Nonconformists, representatively 
nominated, instead of allowing it, as heretofore, to 
continue entirely in the hands of professed members of 
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the Church of England. It divides the ^'body ot 
Trustees" into two '^standing Committees/' one con- 
sisting of Churchmen, the other of Nonconformists; 
and places one half of the annual income at the disposal 
of each Committee, without allowing any variation from 
this proportion by a decision of a majority of the 
trustees. It makes the main purpose of the Charity to 
consist in the distribution of Bibles, and it leaves the 
distribution of other '^ religious books " entirely at the 
discretion of each separate standing Committee. 

9. But the Scheme must be considered as in some 
respects unsatisfactory. Even if members of the Church 
of England be authorised to have part in the manage- 
ment of the Charity, it is not right that they should 
always constitute a majority of the trustees, and thus be 
enabled (with certain restrictions) to control its adminis- 
tration. Nor is it consistent with the known objection 
of the Founder to the Book of Common Prayer, and his 
express injunction concerning free prayer, that this book 
should be singled out and authorised for distribution. 
If there needed to be a provision for the distribution of 
'' religious books," this general designation should have 
been sufficient. The same provision, however, allows 
Nonconformist trustees, if they think fit, to distribute 
religious books for the promotion of their own distinctive 
principles. And to prevent a diverse procedure on the 
part of the two Committees, it might have been well if 
the Charity had been restricted to the distribution of 
Bibles alone. 

10. Whilst it is a most excellent thing to present a free 
gift of Bibles to young people, it must be remembered 
that the possession of the sacred volume by no means 
ensures its proper use. It is desirable that (as permitted 
by the Scheme) means should be adopted in connection 
with the selection of the recipients to induce them to 
read the Bible attentively and to promote their adequate 
instruction therein, so that they may understand its 
meaning and lay to heart its Divine truths. Much may 
be done for this purpose in co-operation with ministers 
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of churches and with superintendents and teachers of 
Sunday-schools. Hitherto the returns received from 
many places where Bibles have been distributed fail to 
indicate the adoption of any uniform or adequate method 
of selecting the recipients, and ascertaining their interest 
in the Bible, and their proficiency in the knowledge of 
it, even to the extent of learning a few Psalms by heart. 
It is doubtfiil whether, notwithstanding a profusion of 
Bibles, there exists in those who should be chiefly con- 
cerned about the matter any proper conviction of the 
unspeakable importance of instructing the young in the 
true knowledge of the Scriptures, or of the urgent 
necessity of their e£Bcient teaching therein, such as is 
eminently needed at the present day, and may be given 
with the abundant aids which are now afiTorded for this 
purpose. If by any means this Charity can deepen that 
conviction and help it to find practical expression, 
it will most completely fulfil the purpose of the 
Founder. 
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APPENDIX. 



Admioiitni- 
Chaiity. 



Ntunberof 
Tkustees. 



Thistees. 



I. 

THE SCHEME. 

1. From and after the date of the approval of this 
Scheme by the Court, this Charity and the property 
thereof (of which a description is contained in the 
Schedule hereto) shall be administered by a body of 
Trustees as hereinafter constituted under the title of 
" Lord Wharton's Charity." 

2. The Trustees of the Charity shall be nine in 
number, of whom, subject to the two Rules next 
following, five shall be Members of the Church of 
England and four Nonconformist Members respectively. 
Of the four Nonconformist Members one shall be a 
representative of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
whose headquarters are 7, East India Avenue, in the 
City of London ; another shall be a representative ot 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
whose headquarters are the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, in the City of London; another shall be a 
representative of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
hereinafter referred to, whose Central Office is 2, Castle 
Street, City Road, in the City of London; and the 
fourth shall be a representative of the Baptist Union ot 
Great Britain and Ireland, whose headquarters are 19, 
Fumival Street, in the City of London. 

3. Until the number of Trustees is made up to nine, 
the Charity shall be governed by the present Trustees, 
who are as follows : Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable 
Charles Rowley Hay, the Rev. Canon Francis Henry 
Murray, John Archibald Shaw Stewart, Colonel Francis 
Haygarth, John Gilbert Talbot, and the Honourable 
John Stewart Gathorne Hardy (commonly called Lord 
Medway), and they shall continue to be Trustees after 
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the number has been made up to nine.' The number 
shall be in the first instance made up to nine by the 
appointment of three Nonconformist Trustees. 

4. The Central Authorities of each of the said four ARgMotment 

^ of NoncoQ- 

Nonconformist Bodies or the majority of them shall fomalst 
agree in the selection of three persons to be appointed ^^^™'«"- 
in the first instance as the representatives of three of 
such bodies, and the present Trustees may appoint 
them provisionally as Trustees, but may decline to 
appoint all, any, or one of such persons, in which case 
the Central Authorities shall select others or another to 
be Trustees, and so till three persons so selected have 
been approved by the Trustees, when the Trustees shall 
provisionally appoint them as Trustees. 

5. On the next vacancy among the present Trustees, As to fiwt 
the Central Authority of that one of the said four bodies present 
which has then no representative among the Trustees ^^"*™te««- 
shall select a member of such body as Trustee, and so 

from time to time until the Trustees shall approve the 
selection, when they shall provisionally appoint the 
person so selected as Trustee. 

6. Until the Charity Commissioners otherwise direct, Th« Cwitnd 
the Synod of the Presb3rterian Church of England, the the N^c^-^ 
Executive Committee of the Congregational Union of ^JJPJJ 
England and Wales, the Yearly Conference of the 

People called Methodists in the connexion established 
by the late Rev. John Wesley, A.M. (otherwise known 
as the Wesleyan Methodist Church), and the Council of 
the Baptist Union of England and Wales, shall be 
deemed respectively to be the Central Authorities of the 
four respective bodies. But the Trustees may accept 
nominations purporting to come from the Secretary or 
from the person acting as Secretary of any of the said 
bodies without evidence of his authority to represent 
the Central Authority. 

7. Trustees to fill vacancies shall be elected pro- as to future 
visionally. If the vacancy shall occur among the ^*^*"'^**** 
Trustees who are members of the Church of England, it 

shall be filled provisionally by the appointment of a 

14* 
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member of the Church of England, the Church of 
England Trustees only to be entitled to vote at such 
election. 

If the vacancy shall occur among the Trustees 
who are Nonconformists, it shall be filled provisionally 
by the appointment of a Member of that one of the 
above-mentioned Nonconformist Bodies in respect of 
whose representative the vacancy occurs, and he shall 
be selected by such body in the manner provided by 
Rule 5. 
Amx>mtiiienu 8. Every appointment made provisionally shall be 
Srcfiu^^^ forthwith notified with all proper information to the 
c5>™n*«- Charity Commissioners, and shall only become valid 
when the Charity Commissioners have intimated their 
approval thereof If the Commissioners shall not 
approve of any person provisionally appointed, a fresh 
election shall be provisionally made and submitted to 
them for approval. 
I>eteRninatioii 9* If any Trustee of the Charity shall become bank- 
2^^^™***' rupt, or file a petition for liquidation, or his goods shall 
be taken in execution, or compound with his creditors, 
or become incapacitated to act, or shall not attend any 
meeting of the Trustees during a consecutive period of 
two years, the Trustees shall cause a record of the fact 
to be entered in their books, and upon such record being 
entered the Trustee to whom it applies shall imme- 
diately cease to be a Trustee. 
Kemaixdng lo. Pending any vacancy or vacancies, the remaining 
^istees may Xrustees may act for all purposes in the administration 

of the affairs of the Charity. 

First Meeting. 1 1* Notice of the time and place for holding the first 

Meeting of the Trustees shall be given in writing by 

the Solicitor to Her Majesty's Attorney-General to each 

Trustee, not less than seven days previous to the time 

appointed, and such notice may be sent by post. 

General 12. The Trustees shall hold not less than two Meet* 

^MtS^^ ings in each year, of which one shall be the Annual 

Creneral Meeting, for transacting the business of the 

Charity ; and such Meetings shall be held on the first 
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Thursday in the months of January and July respec- 
tively, unless the Trustees shall appoint some other 
days for the holding thereo£ 

13. Notice of every Meeting shall be given in writing Notice of 
to each Trustee four clear days at least before the time ^^®*™«*' 
appointed for holding the same, except as to Adjourned 
Meetings, as to which the notices shall be given imme- 
diately after the adjournment The notices may be 
delivered at or sent by post to the residence of each 
Trustee. 

14. Special Meetings of the Trustees may at ^^7^^^ 
time be called on the requisition in writing of two or •^""^ 
more Trustees, and the Meeting shall be convened by 
giving four clear days' notice in writing to each Trustee, 
which notice shall specify the object, time, and place of 
meeting. No business shall be transacted at a Special 
Meeting other than that which shall be mentioned in 

such notice. 

15. At every Meeting any three of the Trustees shall Q^^^ "«1 
form a quorum. The Trustees may from time to time ctudmuui. 
appoint a Chairman and Vice-Chairman to act as such 
during the pleasure of the Trustees. If no such appoint- 
ment shall be made, or if neither of them shall be 
present at any Meeting, the Trustees shall elect a 
Chairman for that Meeting, and in the event of an 
equality of votes on the election of Chairman the 
question shall be decided between the persons proposed 

by lot 

16. The acts and proceedings ot a majority ofSJJJi^* 
votes at any Meeting properly held shall be binding 

on the whole of the Trustees, but the Trustees or 
the majority of them present at any subsequent 
Meeting duly held shall have power, from time to 
time, to alter or rescind any resolution or direction 
which may have been come to or given at any 
previous Meeting, provided that seven days' notice 
in writing shall be given in manner aforesaid, to 
each Trustee, of any motion to alter or rescind any 
such resolution or direction. 
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Cattmg Vote. 17. The Chairman of every Meeting and Committee, 
in the event of an equality of votes, shall have» 
in addition to his original vote, a second or casting 
vote. 

iwr to 18. It at any time there shall not, after the space of a 

'^^''"^ quarter of an hour from the time appointed for holding 
any Meeting, be a sufficient number of Trustees in 
attendance to form a quorum, the Trustees or Trustee 
who shall be present may adjourn the Meeting until 
some subsequent day, of which four days' notice shall 
be given to each Trustee in manner aforesaid. The 
Trustees may adjourn any Meeting as they may think 
fit 

Power to 19. The Trustees may at any (xeneral or Special 

^^^*jj^ Meeting appoint from their own body, as there may be 
occasion, three or more Trustees to be a Committee, for 
the purpose of making any inquiry or performing any 
duty which, in the opinion of the Trustees, would be 
more efficiently executed by a Committee. Committees 
shall report their proceedings to the Trustees. 

^totes and 20. The Trustees shedl provide a Minute Book, wherein 
shall be entered a minute of their proceedings at every 
Meeting, which minute shall be signed by the Chairman 
of such Meeting, or of the next succeeding Meeting, 
and in which book shall also be entered the Reports of 
the Committees appointed by theTrustees. The Trustees 
shall likewise provide all necessary account books, 
wherein shall be entered an accoimt of the receipts and 
payments on behalf of the Charity. 

Clerk. 21. The Trustees may from time to time appoint 

some fit and proper person to be Clerk to the Trustees 
during their pleasure, at such annual salary as they 
shall think fit, not exceeding six per cent on the income 
of the Charity for the time being. 

^^^^ 22. The duties of the Clerk shall be (i) to summon 

the Meetingfs of the Trustees; (2) to attend such 
Meetings; (3) to attend and give information to any 
Committee of the Trustees ; (4) to keep the accounts of 
the Charity, and to furnish and send duplicate or true 
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copies thereof in manner directed by the Charitable 
Trusts Acts or otherwise for the time being by law 
required ; (5) to preserve, subject to the direction of the 
Trustees, all vouchers for payments made on behalf ot 
the Charity ; (6) to enter in the Minute Book the minutes 
of every Meeting of the Trustees and the reports of every 
Committee that may be appointed ; and (7) to perform 
all such duties appertaining to the office of Clerk in 
respect of the Charity and the management thereof 
as the Trustees shall direct or are by this Scheme 
directed. 

23. The Trustees may continue to employ their Baoken. 
present Bankers, Messrs. Drummonds, of Charing Cross, 

or may appoint as their Banker or Bankers some 
responsible Joint Stock Banking Company, with whom 
shall be deposited all the moneys of the Charity, and 
they shall change such Banker or Bankers at any time 
if they think fit 

24. All payments on account of the Charity shall be As to paj- 
made by cheques or orders of at least two of the^^^Qj^of 
Trustees and countersigned by the Clerk (if any), and deques. 
no such cheque or order shall be signed or countersigned 
except under the authority of an order of the Trustees 

at a Meeting duly convened, provided that the Trustees 
may make provision for small and casual payments by 
giving the Clerk from time to time a cheque for petty 
cash for such amount, not exceeding;^ 10, as they may 
think necessary, and for which he shall account or other- 
wise making such payments. 

25. The Trustees, after payment of the necessary Smphii 
expenses of the Trust, shall divide the income of the divided i&to 
property into two equal parts, of which one part shall nwrfetics. 
be placed at the disposal of each of the Standing Com- 
mittees hereinafter mentioned. 

26. For the purpose of applying the moieties of the i^ppotntmen 
income mentioned in Clause 25, two Standing Com- suaS^ 
mittees of the Trustees shall be appointed. One of such Comiiiitteei. 
Committees shall consist of the Church of England 
Trustees, and the other shall consist of the Noncon- 
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formist Trustees. The quorum of each Committee Meet- 
ing shall be two. 
ApnUcatum 27. Each of the said Committees shall apply the fund 
oTiBcome. ^^ j^^ disposal under Clause 25 in the purchase and 

distribution of Bibles and such religious books as shall 
be selected separately by each Committee, including, if 
desired, the Book of Common Prayer. 
BincUiig and 28. The Bibles and Other books shall preserve as to 
Bool„^ bindings and inscriptions the same general appearance 

as heretofore, and each Committee shall determine the 
manner in which such Bibles and other books should be 
distributed by it. 
AppHf«H^t 29. Applications for grants of Bibles and other 
Booto1?be*^ religious books shall be invited in such way as each 
i&Tited. Committee shall determine. Applications from parishes 

situate in the Counties of York, Cumberland, West- 
morland, and Buckingham shall receive prior considera- 
tion from the Committees, but without prejudice to their 
right to make grants elsewhere, notwithstanding such 
application, if in their discretion they think proper to 
do so. 
Sdieme to be 30. This Scheme shall be printed and a copy be given 
P°^^*^ to the first and other Trustees on appointment A copy 
shall be deposited and kept with the Books of Account 
and other documents belonging to the Charity. Every 
Trustee and other person interested therein shall be at 
liberty to inspect the deposited copy and to take copies 
thereof, and of any part thereof, upon making applica- 
tion to the Trustees or their Clerk, at such reasonable 
times and subject to such reasonable conditions as may 
be fixed and prescribed by them. 



THE SCHEDULE. 
Schedule of ;£49>328 6s. lod., £^2 los. per Cent Consols. 

Inwtments. ^^^74 4S. l^. £2 I5S- 

both standing in the names of the Official Trustees of 
Charitable Funds. 
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II. 

THE DISTRIBUTION. 
Notice to Church of England Applicants. 

A new Scheme for the Regulation and Administration of this 
Charity has been established under an Order of the High Court of 
Justice (Chancery Division), dated 5th August, 1898, and it has been 
decided, in consequence of representations made by Nonconformists, 
that half the ^funds of the Charity, after payment of necessary 
expenses, shall be distributed by a Committee of Church of England 
Trustees, and half by a Committee of Nonconformist Trustees. The 
Church of England Trustees had proposed and have agreed to this 
as an equitable settlement, considering the position and views of 
Lord Wharton. 

The Scheme requires that " each Committee shall apply the fund 
at its disposal in the purchase and distribution of Bibles and such 
religious books as shall be selected separately by each Committee, 
including, if desired, the Book of Common Prayer." 

For the present, grants by the Church of England Trustees will be 
limited to Bibles and Prayer Books, without the addition of Reward 
Books. 

Under the new Scheme, no Parish or place will be entitled to 
special preference. [But see Scheme, Clause 29.] 

TKe Church of England Trustees will give careful considera^ 
Hon to all applications t but^ with the diminished income at their 
disposal^ their grants in future to parochial clergymen must 
necessarily be on a reduced scale^ and can be made only to those 
parishes which seem most to need the assistance of the Charity. 

Circular to Nonconformist Applicants. 

PHILIP, LORD WHARTON, who died February 4th, 1696, con- 
veyed by deed to Trustees certain estates in Yorkshire, the yearly 
income from which was to be devoted to the distribution of Bibles 
and other books. 

It has been decided by the Nonconformist Trustees that for the 
present the amount at theh: disposal, about ;^6oo, shall be employed 
in the distribution of Bibles alone in the Counties of York, Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Buckingham, among young people 
connected with Nonconformist congregations and Sunday-schools. 

It is beyond the purposes of the Trust to supply Bibles for general 
use in Sunday-schools. Lord Wharton's expressed intention in 
presenting to young people a well-printed and well-bound copy of the 
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Scriptures was to encourage their study of the sacred volume. The 
Ministers and Sunday-school Superintendents, to whom the distribu- 
tion of the Bibles is entrusted, must determine how this purpose can 
be best secured. The Trustees request that each Distributor send 
them (through the Qerk to the Trustees), on or before the ist June, 
after receipt of the grant, (i) a report of the method of distribution 
adopted ; (2) a list of the names of young people to whom the 
Bibles are given ; and (3) the accompanying Form of Application 
filled up if a new grant is desired. No application for a renewed 
grant can be considered unless accompanied by the before-mentioned 
report and list. 

Form of Application by Nonconformist Ministers or 
Superintendents of Sunday Schools. 

To be filled up and sent to Mr. R. H. Evans, Clerk to the 
Trustees, 8, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W., before ist 
June, in each year. 

I. Place 2. Name of Church 3. Religious 

Denomination 4. Number of Congregation 

5. Number of Scholars able to read the Bible 6. Number 

of Bibles applied for (not more than one for every ten scholars) 

7. Name of Minister 8. Exact Address of 

Person to whom the parcel should be sent (by Railway) 

Signed (Minister or Superintendent) Date 

N,B, — The Bibles are distributed only once a year, early in 
December. 



III. 

INSCRIPTION IN BIBLES. 

** tU (mm«rt of iU %^^ <• q^fttM^/'-PsoTUBi X. 7. 
PHILIP, LORD WHARTON, 

Who died, February 4th, 1696, aged ^2it conveyed by Deed to 
Trustees certain Property, the income from which was to be devoted 
to the firee distribution of Bibles and other Books. It was his express 
wish that the recipient should commit to memory the ist, 15th, 25th, 
37th, loist, 113th, and 145th Psalms. This Book is given by the 
direction of the Trustees to (name, residence, and date). 
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